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CHAPTER L 

In a gloomy roora, looking out throtigb one narrow win- 
dow upon a moor, two young people to[^ethcr, and yet 
alone, consumed the dreary hours of a February afternoon. 
The scene within doors exhibited scarcely less monotony 
and dreariness than did the mo or without, which stretched 
black and heavy to the hills under m leaden sky. The room 
was well-aized, and lighted only by that one \s indow, which 
was deeply sank in the deep wall, and hong with terrible 
OQTtainB of red mrnen, enough to loll what little amount of 
light there was. A lax^ dining-table, of cold, well-p(4iahed 
mahogany, occupied the centre of the apartment— an old- 
fiuhioned side-board and mysterious bureau of the same 
oharaet^ stood out darkly from the wallfr— and hard, angu- 
lar chairs furnished forth the dining<4room, as it was called 
—but which was, indeed, drawing-room, study, boudoir, 
every thing to the brother and sister who held occupation 
of it now. 

And here were none of those traces of feminine presence 
which one reads of in books — ^no pretty things, no flowers, 
no embroideries, nothing to cast a grace upon the dullness. 
Perhaps that might be partly Susan's fault j but when one 
lives all one's life on the borders of Lanwoth Moor, ten 
miles off feom the homblest attempt at a town, without any 
money, and ae^g nobody to stir one^ ambition, even a girl 
of seventeen may be pardoned if she can make little bright- 
ness except that of her presence in her shady place. To tell 
the troth, nobody made mndi aooount of Susan; she was 
not expected to exert much influence on the changeless at- 
mosphere of Marchmain. "NTo one pnpposed her to be the 
flower of that solitude: any little embellishioents which she 
tried were put down ruthlessly ; and the little girl hnd long 
ago learned, as the first duties of womankind, to do as she 
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was bid, and hold her peace. She was seated now before 
the fire, making a little centre with her work upon the cold 
glimmer of the uncovered table.- She was very fair in her 
oomplexioo, with hair almost flaxen, whitS teeth, blue eyes, 
and a pretty color. She did not look intellectual, nor inter* 
esting, nor mclMicholy; but sat leaning very closely over 
her work, because there was not much light, and Horace 
stood full between her and what little there was. She had 
a p^r of scissors, a reel of cotton, and a paper of buttons 
on the table before her; and on the back of her chair hung 
a huge bag, made of printed cotton, which it was safe to be- 
lieve was her work-bag. There she sat, with a little fire- 
light playing vainly upon her dark woolen dress~a domes- 
tic creature, not very happy, but very contented, dully oc- 
cupied in the silence and the grajr afternoon, living a life 
against which her youth protested, bat somehow managing 
to get on with tolerable comfort, as women unawakenel 
ana nndistarbed do. 

Of a different character altogether was the other inmate 
of this room. On the end of the table nearest the light lay 
a confusion of open books and an old-fashioned inkstand, 
which two instruments of learning had, it seemed, gone to- 
ward the composition of a German exercise, which appeared, 
half finished, and with a blot on the Inpt word, bMween 
them. Twenty times over, while that bhirred page was be- 
iiisj: compounded, the jo\m<x student had flown at the fire in 
silent irritability, and poked it half out ; and he now stood 
in the recess of the window, between the red curtains, block- 
ing up the light, and looking out with angry eyes upon the 
dim black blast of February rain which came with the dark- 
ness ttom the hills. It was certahily a dismal prospect. 
The very shower was not the heartv, violent shower which 
sweeps wlute over a landscape in vehement sheets of water ; 
it had not a characteristic of storm or vitality about it; bat, 
satnrating, penetratmg, invisible, went chill to the heart of 
the soddeii land, if heart was in that wild, low stretch of 
blackened moss and henthor, where nothing living moved. 
The young man stood in the window, looking out with a 
vexation and dull rage indescribable upon the falling night. 
He had this only in common with Susan, that his features 
were cast in an nnheroic type, and could only have been 
handsome under tlic iulluence of good-humor and goud hpir- 
its, two beneficent fairies imknowii to that lowering face. 
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Good health and much exercise kept the color on his cheeks 
and the light in his eye — against his will, one was tempted 
to suppose. He was short-sighted, and contracted his eyes 
in his craze out, till the eyelids hung in heavy folds over the 
stormy stare which he sent across the moor — and querulous 
lines of discontent puckered the full youthful hps, which 
were made for a Bweeter expression. Weariness, disgust, 
the smouldering rage of one oppressed, was in his face. He 
was not only in mmatoral drenmstanoes, bnt somebody had 
injured him : he carried his head with all the loftiness and 
snperiority of a consdious victim ; but it was evident that 
the sentiment of wnmg— just or nnjnst — poisoned and imp 
bittered all his life. 

"Rain!" he exclaimed, jerking the word out as if he 
threw something at fate. "My luck! — not so much as the 
chance of a run on the moor !" 

"Are you tired of your German already, Horace?" asked 
Susan, as he came to the fire to make a last attempt upon 
its life — lifting up her contented woman's face, not without 
the shadow of a smile upon it, to her restless brother. 

'^Tired? D'ye think I'm a child or a girl like you? Do 
you think I can spmid my days over Germaii exercises? 
What's the good of it ? Haye I a chance of ever using 
that or any other language, unless, perhaps, as a beggar? 
Pshaw ! look after your work, and don't aggjravate me." 

"But it would please papa," said Susan, with some timid- 
ity, as if this was rather a doubtful argument ; " and then, 
perhaps he might be persuaded to do what you wish, Hor- 
ace, if you tried to please Atm." 

" To please papa," said her brother, imitating her words 
with contemptuous mockery, " is an inducement indeed. 
To please himf Why should I please him, 1 should like to 
know? What has he ever done for me? At least, I 
sha'n't cheat him with a fiilse submission. I'd rather chuck 
the lot of diem into the fire than have him suppose that I 
read Gmnan, or any thing else, for h$s sake I" 

*^Bnt oh, Horace, you would make me so unhappy 1" said 
Susan, with a little unconscious gesture of entreaty, letting 
her work £»U, and clasping her hands as she looked up in 
his face. 

I suppose S0|" said the young man, with perfect indi&er- 
ence. 

"And you don't care?" cried his sister, moved to a mo- 
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mentar^ overflow of thoie sodden team of mortifictlioa and 
Injiired affection whioh women weep over such cool, con- 
seionB^ voluntary disregard. I would do any thing in the 
world for yon, but yon don't mind how I feel; and yet 
there are only two of us in the world." 

"So much the better," said Horace, throwino: himself 
down in a chair before the fire; "and a«? for those vain ])ro- 
fessions, what is the use of them, I ehoulJ like to know? 
W liiit could you do for me, if you were ever so auxious? 
Any thing in the world, in our circumstances, means simply 
nothing, Susan. Oh I for HeaTen*B Bake, don't ery ! — yoirre 
a ffbod girl, aaid aew on my bnttons ; but what in tlie name 
offortone ooidd you do? Ton know as well as I that it is 
only a fashion of word*—*' 

" I did not mean it bo," cried Susan, quickly — but stop- 
ping as suddenly, cast a hurried, painful look at him, and 
dried her tears with a hasty hand— the look which natural 
Truth casts upon that cruel, reasonable fool, Wisdom, whom 
she can not contest, yet knows in the wrong. A little in- 
dignation burning up upon her ingenuous cheek helped the 
hurried hand to dry the tears, and she returned to her work 
with a little tremljle of haste, such as a discussion with her 
brother Yer\' froquentiy threw Susan into. She did not 
pretend to argue^ wiu/ him : ahe was not clever, but his 
philosophy filfed her with impatience. She could not 
Dear it. ' She felt inclined to get up and seize hold of him^ 
and try physical measores to shake this arrogant pretense 
of troth ont of him ; for Susan, thoogh she could not argoe^ 
was not without a temper and opinion of her own. 

Silence ensued. Susan made nervous haste with her nee- 
dle-work, and stumbled over it in her little flutter of vexa- 
tion ; but Horace was too much absorbed to notice this 
girlish show of feehng. When he had rocked in his chair a 
little, placing one foot on the side of the old-fashioned grate, 
he suadeniy sprang up and thrust away his seat. "By 
George!" cried Horace — but not as that exclamation is 
nsual^ uttered, " Tve not got a iHend in the world ! — ^there 
isn't a man in existence^ so fiur as I know, that inH do any 
thing for me!" 

**Oh, Horace 1" said Sasan, ^Hhink how mnch better off 
yon are than some people. Don't always make the worst 
of every thing I Think of poor Roger Musgrave at Tilling- 
ton, who has neitbo: father nor homo— his go^lMher dcM 
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irithoQi miikinff my provl3i0ii for liim, and Dotluii|^ to do 

and nobody to look to, poor IbDow — and brei^ing his heart 
for grief beaideBy and Peggy says will either 'list or dieP 

"And a very good alternative too," said Horace; "he's 
very well off for a poor milk-and-water nobody — ^free I and 
able to 'list if he likes, or die if he likes, without any one 
troubling their head about the matter. As to home nnd 
father, I heartily wish he had my share of these precious 
commodities. Do you think any where else a man like me 
would sell bis soul for a bed and a dinner? There! there 1 
hol d yo ur tongue, or talk of what you understand.'* 

" What do I imdrntand, I wonder," cried Susan, " sew- 
ing on your vorship's buttons ? A man like you ! — ^yon are 
omy mneteen after all, wben the truth is told*** 

"I am man enough to make my own way,** Bsld the 
youth, angrily; "it is not a questidfa of years or days, if in- 
deed you were able to judge of it at all, whidi you are not.** 

" If I were so very certain of my own strength,^' cried 
Snsarj, following up her advantage, run away, if I did 
not cure ior liome, or fatljer, or — or any bod}^ Tf I did not 
mind about duty or aliection, or pik Ii tritles, I'd go and 
make my own way, and not talk of it — 1 would ! I know 
something, though I'm not so wise as you. I think it's 
shockingto talk discontent forever, and gloom at every 
thin^. VV^hy don't you go away ? Think of the great peo- 
ple m boolos, that go to London with sizfienoe in tndr 
poekets, and turn out great merchants — or with a tragedy, 
and turn out Dr. Johnson. Think of Chatterton, whom 
you were reading o£ You are better off a great deal than 
he!" 

"Chatterton was a fool," said Horace. "I promise you 
I'll wait for the tide, and not shoot myself when it'? in ibe 
flow. I am much obliged for your fid vice. I've neither a 
tragedy nor a sixpence that I can call my own — but some 
of these days I'll go." 

Pronouncing these words with slow aiul formal emphasis, 
as if he meant isoinething dreadful, Horace marched solemn- 
ly to his German exercise, and sat down to it once more. 
The evening grew darker round the two; hy degrees Su- 
san's head drooped down on her needle- work, till you oould 
see that she had hem seized by a womanish panio, and was 
secretlyjputting up the linen on her knee to wipe her wet 
eyes. This terror and oompunetion worked its way silently 
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as the early wintry night camn on. By-and-by, throiicrh the 
quietness, which was broken only by Horace's pen, the ashes 
from the grate, and a slow patter outside of the wet which 
dropped from the caves, there broke a little hurried, sup- 

Eressed sob. Then Suban's white work, more distinct than 
erself in the twilight, went down suddenly upon the lioor, 
and a darkling figure glided loimd to Horace^s aide. Ob, 
don^t think of it any more cried Sosso ; it was only mj 
iU'temper. Oh, Horace, never mind me !«*don't think of it 
again. 

" Thmk of what ?" said Horaoe» peeviBhly ; ** what on 
earth do you mean, thrusting your arms about me ? I did 
not ask to be petted, did I ? What do you mean ?" 

Oh, Horace — ^what we were saying," said liis sister, with 

humility. 

" What were we saying ? Can I remember all the non- 
sense you talk?" cried the young man, shaking off her arms 
with impatience; "can't you keep to your own business, 
and let me alone? Oh, you wanted me to be Whittiugton 
and the cat, didn't you ? Thank you, that's not my voca- 
tion. Isn't it had enough I must stand your sanciness, with- 
out standing your repentanoe — oh, for mercy's sake, go 
awayT 

Susan went away without another word, gathered her 
work into her bi^ work-bag, and went out of the room, not 
without making it sufficiently audible that she had closed 
the door. 

" He's a coward ! he does nothing but talk !" she said be- 
tween her teeth, as she went up the dark stnirs ; but nobody 
save herself knew that her momentary passion had broncrht 
these words to Susan's lips, and ten nuuutes after sbe would 
not have believed she had said them — never iheieijfi, some- 
times passion, unawares, says the truth. 



CHAPTER n. 

The household of Marchmain consisted of four perpons. 
The brother and sister we have already seen, their f: it her, 
and one female servant. In this little interval of twilitrht, 
while Susan puts on her clean collar for dinner, and which 
Horace, who would rather disarrange than improve his 
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dress, out of pare ilMmmor and dimspeet, spends In the 
darky staring into the fire with his head Detween his hands, 
we will explain to onr readers the economy of this aingalar 

household. At this hour all is dark in the solitary house. 
WiUiout, the ohill invisible rain, the great unbroken black- 
ness of the moor and the night — within, an unlighted hall 
and staircase, with a red glow of fire-light at the end of a 
long passage, betraying the kitchen, and a faint thread of 
light coming out beneath a door opposite the diuiug-room. 
Thrift, severe and rigid, reigns in this dweUing. In Mr. 
Scarsdale's own room a single candle burns, wlien it is no 
longer possible to read without one ; but there are no lights 
in the lamily sitting-room till the dinner is placed on the ta- 
ble, and Peggy has nothing bnt fire*light in the kitchen, and 
Susan puts on her collar by intuition up stairs. Every thing 
is under inexorable rule and law. Tne family have break- 
fast between nine and ten, sometimes even later ; for Mr* 
Scarsdale is not a man to modify his own habits for any 
consideration of suitability. From that time till six o'clock, 
when there is dinner, the young people see nothing of their 
fathor. He sits with them in the evening, imposing silence 
by his presence ; and that, so &x as ^unily intercourse goes, 
is the chronicle of their life. 

Let ns enter at this door, which marks itself off from the 
floor of the hall by that slender line of li£jht. It has the 
same prospect ad the diidng-room, \vhcn there is auy day- 
light to see it; but it is smaller than that gloomy apart' 
ment; two large book-cases, shut in by a brass net>work, 
stand out' with sharp and angular comers £rom the walls, 
no attempt having been made to flU up the vacant space at 
either side of them, or to harmonize these gaunt pieces of 
furniture with any thing else in the room. There are two 
or three chairs, which stand fixed and immovable in cor- 
ners, plainly testifying that nobody ever sits there; and bo- 
fore the fire a library table, and in a round-backed elbow- 
chair the father of the hous(\ He sits tliere reading with a 
forlorn persistence wonderful to see — reading for no pur- 
pose, reading with little interest, yet turning page after 
page with methodical regulaLiiy, and bending his lowering 
forehead on the book as if it were the business of his life. 
He is dark, not so much in complexion as in sentiment — a 
dose, selfebsorbed, impenetrable man. It is not difficult 
to perceive that he is neither a student by ardent Indina- 
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tion, nor by profession a searcher into books ; but what is 
the secret of these soUtary studies is hnrd to discover. He 
sits with his head leaniiiL]: upon one hand, and the other 
turning the pages — sits ol'tcn for hours in that one posi- 
tion. He is scarcely ever stimulated into interest, and never 

' owm the enlivening touch of that zeal and curiosity which 
hunts for proofs or illustrations of a lavoriLe theory through 

, a dozen volumes. There is no heap of books by his side, 
but only one orderly Toltune, wbieb is not of the dass of 
those fentastlci ddi&tfal reverie books in which stadions 
men detigfat. The blank, straightforward mimner in which 
he reads on comes to be impressiye in its singularity ailer a 
time. He seems to pursoe this ooonpation as a derk keeps 
books, and counts his progress, you could imagine, by the 
number of the pages he has read, and by no less tangible 
criterion ; and nothing moves the settled darlLuess of his 
uncommunicative face. 

Behind him, hung by the side of the window, in the worst 
hght of the room, is a portrait, a very common work, done 
by a mediocre painter, but in all probability very like its 
original, for the face looks down through the gloom with a 
t&S. smile, which paint can not give — a sweet, home-like, 
domestip woman, sndh another as Sosan will be when the 
yean and the hours have carried her into her own life. 
There can be no doubt it is Sussn's mother and this man's 
wife. There is no other picture in the house, and he cares 
80 little for any one seeing this, that be has hung it In the 
shadows of the red moreen curtains, where nobody can dis- 
lingniBh the features. Most likely he knows th*e features 
well eiifnigh to penetrate that darkness ; for thonc^li he sits 
with his back to it most usually, it is for his pleasure it is 
here. 

Nobody knows any thing about this man ; he has not any 
family connection whatever with the house or locality. No- 
body can understand why of all places in the world be 
should oome here to the tnmbiedown old house on the 
edge of the moor, which nobody else would live in. When 
he came, ten years ago, the oonntry people paid him visits 
-—half in curiosity, Imlf in kindness — which were never re- 
turned, till at last society dropped off entirely, even from 
the attempt to break upon his seclusion. To account for 
his ungraciousness, rumors of great crimes and great mis- 
fortunes were whispered ab<Hit ium; but as the novelty 
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failed, theBe sunk into sbejanoe; and it was tadtljr under- 
stood or believed now that the loss of a great lawsmt} whidh 
materially lessened his means, was the caase of his withr 
drawal from the world. He was then but a young man, 
soarcely forty ; and if neither sport ncn* society had attrac> 
tions for him then, it was n6t to be supposed that his heart 
had expanded now. He lived in a severe, j'cctar!f]^nlar, math- 
ematical poverty, which calculated every item, nnd \oi\ 
room for no irregularity, lie kept his children rigidly 
within the same bounds which confined himself. If thcv 
formed acquaintances, it must needs have been at "kirk or 
market," in the roads or the fieidb, for ho strictly forbade 
them fhnn either receiving or aceeptinff invitations ; while 
for his own part he gave a certain cold attention to their 
education as a duty, but spent as little time as possible in 
tJieir sodety. It is not surprising, under these drcum- 
stances, that this gloomy and brocMing man should have 
roused the kindred temper of his son to a slight degree of 
desperation, or succeeded in making the thralldom of his 
life very irksome to a youth who was neither amiable nor 
submissive, to begin with. Mr. Scarsdale did not even pre- 
tend a fatherly regard for Horace ; all his life he had treat- 
ed the lad with a cutting and desperate civility, which 
would have pierced a more sensitive child to the heart ; and 
irotu Iiis boyhood had given him a certain position of equal- 
ity and rivalship, totally contrary to the relationship they 
really held, and whidi at once stimulated the priae and 
raised the passions of the solitary youth. This unhappy 
state of things had never come to a dimaz by any outburst 
of passion. Horace might bo as disrespeetfiil, as sullen, as 
defiant as he pleased. His &ther extorted a certain hard 
lineal obedience, but neither expected nor seemed to wish 
for, reverence, love, or any filial sentiment ; and this aspect 
of affairs had become so habitual, that even Susan did not 
observe it. Most likely she thought all father** were more 
or less tlie same; her whole heart of tenderness went back 
to her little recollection of her mother ; and Mr. Scarsdale 
was still human so far as Susan was concerned. He was 
not kind certainly, but at least he seemed conscious that he 
was her father and she his child. 

Kotwithstanding his seclusion, bis limited means, and 
morose habits, he still bore the appearance, and somethiug 
of the manners, of a gentlenuuH- something which even 
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those neighbors whose kindnesses he had repolsed acknowl- 
edged by an involantary respect. When the half hour 
ohuned from his clock on the mantle^iece — almost the only 
article of luxury visible in the house — ^he closed his book as 
a laborer gtyes tip his work, pausing only to place a mark 
in the pnc^e, and, taking up his candle, went solemnly up 
stairs. He was scarcely of middle size, but so spare and 
erect that he seemed tall; thin almost to the point of emaci- 
ation, with marked and prominiiiit features, unlike either of 
his children. Yet, strangely enough, thouG^h Horace's face 
resembled that of his mother, the expressiuu — the spiritual 
resemblance — was like this dark and brooding face : possi- 
bly the very pang and keenness of oppontion between the 
father and the son lay in their likeness. Mr. Scarsdale car- 
ried his candle up the gloomy staircase, leaving his-stody in 
daricnessy to exchange his easy dressing-gown for a coat^ 
and prepare himself for dinner. Dinner for ten years, at 
least, had been to him a solitary meal: daring all ihat time 
his doors had never opened to admit a stranger; but he 
never once failed in the customnry punctilio, or neglected 
to close his book when the time-piece chimed the half liour. 

Meanwhile the preparations of the kitchen were coming 
to a climax. This was the only cheerful place in the house. 
It had a larsre old-fashioned chimney, with a settle in its 
warm corner, and the warmth centred in tiiat recess as in 
a chamber of light. Bundles of herbs were bung up to dry 
over the mantle-shelf, where was a little oil-lamp attached 
to the wall, but rarely lighted — so that the apartment itself 
with its broad but high window, its great wooden presses 
and tables, was but half seen in the wavering light* There 
stood Peggy putting on her dinner cap." Peggy was at 
least as tall as her master, and very little younger. She 
was his foster-sister, attached all her life to his family, and 
knew the secret of his retirement, if any body did; but 
Peggy was of the faithful type of ancient servants, and 
gave no sign. She had been comely in her youth, and was 
still fresh-colored and neat when she pleased — and she did 
please at dinner-time. She had ou a dark stuflf gown, with 
a white soft muslin handkerchief covering her neck under 
it, as is the ftshion with elderly women in the north conn- 
try ; a great wbite apron, and the before-mentioned cap, 
which had pink. ribbons in it. Peggy had rather a large 
face, and features big and strong. Had she been bom a 
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lady, with nothing to do, she would have heen a strongs 
minded woman ; but Providence had been kinder to Peggy. 
As it was, she had her own opinions about most things, and 
hesitated not at all to express lier approbation and disap- 
probation. She was, in short, very much what old servants 
were, as we have said, a generation or two ago. But one 
thing was the pride of Peggy's life : to liave every thing in 
perfect order for her master's dinner, which was the event 
of the day to her ; to feel convinced that her cookery was 
as oareM and delicate aa if ahe had been attended by a 
score of scnllions ; to do everj thing indeed, as fiur as it lajr 
in one pair of active bands and one vigorous brain to do, as 
pei^fectly as if a whole establishment of servants wuted on 
the comforts of ^^the femiiy'' — was the ambition of Mr. 
Scarsdaie's solitary waiting-wcnnan. If no one else felt the 
compliment, Peggy was continnally flattered and inspirited 
by her master's eveninL^-coat. 

And it was she, though nearly fifty, who did e\ ery thing 
in the house, it was she alone who knew the former history 
of " the family" which bhe tended so carefully. If ever Mr. 
Scarsdale unbended his reserved soul for a moment, it was 
Pegg)^ wiio received the rare confidence. It was she who 
had helped the inherent woman to come to feminine life in 
poor little Susan's neglected edacati<Mi : and it was she, the 
only busy, oheerfbl living inluibit&nt of the honse, who now 
carried tnose slender nnrer candlesticks into the dark din* 
ing-room, and distorbed Master Horace in his reverie with 
the gleam of the tmezpeoted light. 



CHAPTER HL 

Therb were strange elements of incongruity in the scene 

E resented by that dmner-table. Mr, Scarsdale sat at the 
ead of the table, with his hou and daughter at the sides, 
and Peggy behind his chair, erect and stately in his even- 
ing dress. All the fbmitnre of the table, the Ihien, the sil- 
ver, the china, were of the finest description, and in beanti- 
fttl order; and strangely around this little centre of Hght 
gloomed the meagre unadorned walls, the homely furnitare,. 
the heavy hangings of the cheerless apartment, which, how- 
ever, scarcely formed a greater contrast to the dainty ar- 
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rangements of the table than Horace Scarsdale's gray mOrn* 

ing jacket and disordered hair did to the formal toilet of 
bis father. Susan sat at Mr, bcarsdale's right hand, in her 
dean collar. Her dress was very homely ; but Susan, at 
Fevcnteen, was one of tlioso women who have a natural fit- 
ness for liiL'ir })1:igo every where, and never fall out of har- 
mony. Perhaps she was not over-sensitive by nature; at 
all events, she was not distressed by the silence of this 
me.ll, at which there wag no conversation. It was their in- 
variable cuslom, and Susan Lad seen no other family-table 
to make her aware of the misery of this. Horace m as of 
another temper : eveiy thing waa an offense po the unhappy 
lad ; the ailenoe galled ahnoat beyond endnranoe^ and wnen 
his &ther addressed him as he did always, with formal po- 
liteness, upon helping him to any thing, tne blood mshed to 
the yomig man's cheeks with such sadden violence and 
force, that no one who watched his countenance oonld have 
been surprised to see him answer with some demonstration 
of passion. But he never did; he replied, in the stiflod 
voice of rage, wiili thanks and formal courtesy. Thus they 
sat like two enemies, icn ecd to civility by the circumstances 
of biltiiig at the same table, and together ate, as if it choked 
thera, their unblessed bread. "Shall T lielp yuu to some 
soup?" asked Mr. Scarsdale, and Horace made a stubborn 
bow and said, Thank you." Neither spoke the other's 
name, neither even looked in the other's fiice— yet, by that 
strange magio of antagonism, which is as strong as loTOi 
were aware, instinctiyely, of every movement, almost of 
every sentiment, which influenced each other's conduct for 
the moment. But they had this little duel all to themselves 
— Susan, dulled by habit, and knowing that it liad always 
been so, observed it not — Peggy, behind her master's chair, 
saw every thing, and said nothing. Sometimes, indeed, an 
acute observer might have noticed that the faithful servant 
set down sonietliiug on the table with an unnecessary em- 
phasis, which answered, instead of words, to give her im- 
patience vent, and which her master never faUed to notice. 
I*eggy, too, dad not hesitate to interfere in the business of 
the table — ^to remark that Mr. Horace did not eat, and to 
recommend a particular didi to Miss Susan. Peggy's dialect 
was rather a remarkable one^ and difScalt to identify. She 
was a north-country woman by birth, but had lived in many 
districts of England, and had taken np^ with great impartidi- 
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ity and candor of mind, their different manners of speech. 
But Mr. Scarsdale, who had "killod nil natural utterance in 
hia children, had no ])ower over Peggy ; he never even tried 
to restrain her. lie r discourse ran on a cheerful chorus 
during the whole solemn period of dinner ; and this it was, 
more perhaps than any thing else, which prevezited a posi- 
tive outbreak between the father aiid the son. 

**Youn^ Master Roger, Miss Susan, dear, he's agoin' 
hoBXOy^ said Peggy; ^Qie^s got Iktber and mother livin' 
CB/ter all, as I hour saj, and none so poorly off neither^ for 
« all his goin* off in a despair wi* talk o' 'l]8tin\ Natora a 
mystery, that'a for eertain— to turn off a manchild upon a 
godfayther, and rather to list nor to go hoam ! I donno 
know which ia worst if ye ask me. Stewed chicken, mas- 
ter, and done perfect, though I say it as should not ; but 
I'm none so pleased with the pcatoes. I'll not have no 
more from tliti mill — ^they're agoin' in the disease. Wine? 
— this very minute, if I had the keys.*' 

Mr. Scarsdale brought forth the keys from his pocket; 
and, totally regardless of Peggy's monologue, wliich ran on 
in further gossip, broke the silence of the table iii his own 
person — a most portentous and unusual incident. He spoke 
without either addressing or looking at any one, though it 
was, in &ot, a question which he asked. ^ 

There is, I believe,'* observed Mr. Scmdale, *^a spare 
bedroom in the house ?*• 

Peggy did not hear for the first moment^ being taken 
aback by the imasual event ; and Susan said, timidly, Yes, 
papa," taking the remark to herself. 

The door was open this very day, master," said Peggy, 
when she recovered her surprise ; "I judge you wur lookin' 
with your own eyes what like it was; but the good of a 
spare bedroom in this house I would wish a wise woman to 
tell to me." 

Mr. Scarsdale made no response, but delivered himself of 
bis farther intelligence as though he had heard her not. I 
wish it to be put in order," he eaid, briefly ; Ckdonel Suthr 
erlaad arrives here on a Ti9it t04norrow." 

Even Horace was moved to a momentaxy start and look 
of surprise at his father's immovable countenance, while 
Susan dasped her hands in spite of herself, and cried, *' Oh ! 
papa, is it my uncle ?" with the most ei^er and joyful anx- 
iety suddenly suffusing her faoe. 
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But Susan's voice was drowned in P^gy's more decided 
accents. " Master Edward !" cried Peggy, with a restrained 
sliout of triumpli — "blessing's on hh honest face ! he never 
crossed a door but he brought comfort— and as handsome 
a man as eye could see, and the pleasantest gentleman to 
speak to that ever said good-morrow. So he's Cornel now I 
— and well deserves it, I'll be bold to say. Custard, mas- 
ter ? — as liglit as a May breeze — and the very tarts you had 
in holiday times, when you were a bov. I had a thought 
of old timeS} and knew no leaion— to be me^ it was for a 
forewarning of the news !" 

Mr. Scarsdale thrust the china dish containing the tarts 
out of his wa^ with an unusual expression of impatience. 
Then, recollecting himself, took it up and turned to Horace 
— ^that is to say, turned his head to him, without turning his 
eyes, as was his custom. " Mn y I have the pleasure of help- 
ing you?" sfiid the father, with a tone of suppressed bit- 
terness. Horace put forth his plate immediately ; Peggy's 
harmless confectionery was evidently vexatious and annoy- 
ing to Mr. Scarsdale, and his son took pains to express his 
enjoyment of it, and compliment Peggy on her handiwork. 
It was as rare an event to hear Horace's voice at dinner as 
his father's. Thia approacMng event seemed to have loosed 
the tongues of b^h. 

This uttle incident put an end to Peffgy's ^ssip ; she re-, 
moved the remainder of her tarts with a visible flutter of 
offense, and set down the wine on the table with double em- 
phasis. When Peggy withdrew, Mr. Scarsdale took a book 
from his pocket, and set up a small folding reading-desk, 
which had been placed by hi?? hfind when the cloth was 
withdrawn. There he snt, ivith his glass of purple clnret 
reflected in the shining mahogany, and the two tall, slender 
candles ilhmiinating a little circle round him, and his head 
reUeved against the dark curtains, which looked almost black 
in the feeble light. A line of magic drawn round him could 
not have screened him more completely from the other in- 
mates of the room. Horace thrust his chair away rudely, 
and leaving it thus at a little distance firom the table, went 
to the window and disappeared behind the curtains to look 
out on the night. Susan stole quietly round to the side of 
the table, and produced out of her big bag her evening work 
— an occupation dear to her heart, though it was only a 
patchwork quilt, the only fancy work that Susan knew ; but 
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before she sat down vithdTew her brotber's chair nolaelesB- 

ly to the Bide of the fire^ where it looked human and compan- 
ionable. Then silence, entire as if these three human creat- 
ures were statues, fell upon the room, where still Mr. Scars- 
dale sat at the shining table with its two lines of reflection, 
with the claret jug at his elbow, and his book supported on 
the reading-desk, and the glass before him half full of purple 
wine. He turned the leaves at regular intervals, ana went 
through them with mechanical gravity ; but his ears were 
Ivcen to every rustle of the curiaiu, and with all the viru- 
lence of domestic strife the mind of this singular father 
watohed his son. 

As for Susan, her whole mind, as she worked in sUenoe, 
was full of the wonderfhl intimation she had jnst heard. 
Perhaps hj this time you are disposed to think that Susan 
was very insensible and dull in her feelings not to be miser- 
able about the enmity which existed between her father and 
brother; but Susan was accustomed to it, and had never 
seen other fathers and sons, and had seen this go on in the 
same way so long, that, though she felt it uncomfortable, 
she entertained no apprehensions about it. As for Horace, 
if he would remain by himself in the window, looking out 
upon the black night, Susan could not help it. He was not 
more miserable there than he would be at the table with his 
Other's austere shadow upon him; and conversation was 
tacitly prohibited in those dismal evenings. Snsan's was 
still an nnawakened mind ; her brother did not encourage 
her to think her own influence over him of any importance, 
nor permitted her to suppose that she had any power to 
soothe him ; and the trembling, timid, mediatory love, which 
holds a fearful balance in many a divided household, needs 
love and softness of some kind, on one side or the other, to 
keep it alive. Love Susan found none in either of her two 
nearest relativos. She loVed them by nature and custom; 
sometimes a terrible impatience of their discord seized her, 
and a momentary impulse of passion, to do something or say 
something which should stir this stagnant, stormy calm, or 
perhaps change the manner of their existence, had possessed 
her once or twice in her life ; but the tender, anxious, in- 
tense love which cruelty can not kill when it has once de- 
veloped itself, never can develop itself without the stimulus 
and creating power of dear love from some one to begin with. 
Thus it was that Susan beheld with vexation and distress 
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Bometimes, but without agony, the unnatural feud b^de 
her, that she took neither side, because either side was 
equally cold, repulsive, and unaffectionate. She did not 
know life ; she knew not even the lictitious life of books. 
She did not fear when her brother rushed out into the night, 
as he did often, that iiorace would fall into the rude snares 
of village dis.^ijjation, or run iu the way of vulij.ir crime. 
She was not alariae I for a possible outbreak of violtuce be- 
tween the father aud sou ; such things had never beeu sug- 
gested to her inexperienced mind. • 

So she sat in the ailenoe, not resenting it for her own part, 
content in herself and nuildsg oat of that dismal quiet a 
little drde of domesUo trajaquillity when she arranged her 
patches and contrasted her colors, and secretly entertained 
vague anticipations of unknown pleasure, and a warmth of 
inextinguishable personal happiness, in the very heart of the 
mbery through which her life had grown. 

At e!£rht o'clock to a minute Peggy brouglu in the tea- 
trfiy, and removed the claret-jug, which, though he had only 
once tilled his glass, stood all that time by Mr. Scarsdale's 
Side. Then he took his cup of tea from his daughter's hand 
without even looking at her, and went on with his reading. 
Comfort was not to be got out of any thing in this house. 
Horace drank his standing — told his sister it did not rain 
now, and went off ont of the room like a wind« And when 
Susan looked over her teartray to see her father's eyes fixed 
upon hb book, and the door dosed upon her brother, and 
herself compelled to sit formally there till Mr. Scarsdale, 
sippine it slowly and by intervds, had finished his second 
cup of tea — a certain forlorn sensation of solitude and dis- 
comfort moistened Susan's eyes, and brought an ache to her 
heart. Then her thoughts went back with a joyful rebound 
to the promised visitor of to-morrow — her mother's brother, 
an actual relation, whose love and kindness she had a claim 
on. She lost herself in wonder what like he would be, and 
how he would treat his sister's children. To-morrow would 
solvo Susan's long and troubled problem — whether all men 
were like papa; to-morrow would ^ve her a glimpse into 
that world of which she knew nothing. Kature was skep- 
tical in Susanna heart: she could not believe that papa was 
the type and impersonation of man. Kindness, unknown 
and longed for, seemed coming to her in the person of that 
unde. Dhe returned to her patches, longing to run into the 
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cheerful kitchen to Peggy, to ask all about the new-comer ; 

but bound by the customary punctilio of the house to sit 
there silrnt and occupied opposite the reading-desk — a bond- 
age which Susan had never felt more oppressive thnn on this 
particular night — while Mr. Scarsdale still turned the me- 
chanical pa^es, and Horace roamed through the black moor 
and the ialUng raui, cursing his fate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

This same evening, while Susan flat at her patchwork, 
comforting herself with fancies concenimg the unknown un- 
cle who was to make so strange and unexpected a break 

upon their f?o]itnde, an old gcntlcmnn, carrying his own car- 
pet-bag, went into one of the carriages of the night-trains 
about to start from Edinburgh for the south. lie was not 
a first-class passenger, but the railway people put up instinct- 
ive fingers to their caps as he addressed theiii. He was tall, 
til in, erect — of a soldierly bearing, with a gray mustache and 
gray hair, wearing thin upon the crown. That he was a lit- 
Se deaf it was easy to perceiye, fi-om the sadden stoop he 
made when the person sitting next him in the carriage put 
a question to him unexpectedly; and that his eyes were 
touched by years and usage was equally ajjparent when, un- 
able to find his spectacles, he held hts time-bill at arm's-length 
to read it the better. But there was something ingratiatmg 
and prepossessing even in the bend which brought his ear 
to the level of the voice which addressed him, with that in- 
stinctive and delicate courtesy which will not treat the most 
trivial application carelessness. The good woman who 
spoke felt flattered — she could not tell how ; it was only to 
ask when the train would start — a thing which her next 
neighbor knew no better than she did — but the ready atten- 
tion, and sincere endeavor which the old soldier instantly 
made to sstiia^ her, gave the questioner all the feeling of a 
] H rsonal compliment. When tiie long line of carriages got 
under way, our friend wrapped himself up in his warm doak 
and leaned back in his unluxurious comer. It was a gloomy, 
ramy, miserable night ; the little lamp jolting in the roof, and 
throwing a feeble illumination over four benches full of 
drowsing night-travelers^ was the only light visible in earth 
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aad heayen^ save when the noctnnuJ express plunged with 
ostentatioiui speed through some little oasis of a station, with 
iaint lamps gleaming through the universal gloom. The old 
soldier, however, was not easily disturbed by the discomforts 
of his journey ; if there were any special meditations in his 
mind, he showed no sip^n of them ; but, with his face half 
buried in his cloak, kept motionless in his comer — where, in 
the very midst of the black night, or, to speak more prop- 
erly, about three o'clock in the winter morning, the guard 
awaked him. He had reached the end of his journey. The 
rest of the night he passed in the Railway Inn of a country 
town, from iniich he set oat next morning in a &;ig, to face 
the raw Febniary blast for a drive of fourteen mfies over an 
exposed conntry. Colonel Edward Satherland, though he 
baa been twenty years in Indi% had come home still a poor 
man; and habits of economy were strong nj^n the old offi- 
cer, accustomed all his life, even in the luxurious eastern cli- 
mate, to Fpare and restrain unnecessary expenses. He was a 
politary man, but he ^\ as not a free oldbacnelor, at liberty to 
expend his own means on ius own pleasure; wife and many 
children had been left beliind in Indian graves, but he had 
a boy at Addiscombe, and one at St. Andrew's, and conse- 
quently not a shilling of his income to spare ; so he placed 
his carpet-bag carefully below the seat out of the reach of 
rain, and tiea a travehng-cap over his ears, and muffled his 
doak half over his &ce, and so turned his face to the wind 
for his chilly journey to Lan worth Moor. 

" Ay, sure the wind's in the east — it*s ever in the east on 
this road," said the man who drove him. When it's could 
as could all the country over, it's double could Lanwoth 
way. Beg your pardon, cornel," said the man, touching 
his cap, but it's strange for a gen'l'maa to goo this gate iu 
ought but a shay." 

"That is Iny business, my man," said the traveler, quiet- 
ly ; " is it a good road ?" 

*' Bits," baid the post-boy, shrugging his shoulders ; " and 
bits the very dyence for the poor beasts; but we never goo 
this Erection, cornel, not twicest in a year— not all the way. 
There's liUington, five mile this side o' Lanwoth, but the 
road strikes off to the reet — Lord blees you, genTmen know 
better nor to build on a moor-side. The wind comes down 
off the fells fit to puU your skin off, cornel ; and ne'er a 
shelter, and ne'er a tree, but bits o' saplings in the moss. 
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Rain and snow and hail, they sweep a' things before them. 
I'd never set a brute beasty let slLorq a Ckristiaii, with ita 
nose to Lanwoth Moor.** 

"Yet somebody must live there," said the traveler, shiv- 
ering m spitii of himself within his cloak. 

isot a soul, cornel, but the one house," said the driver, 
eagerly; "not a'thatoh toof or a day wall — naught bat 
Marchmaln. They say it was bnilt at l^e riding of the 
Marches, that's once in the htinderd year, and a' foor strife, 
foor.to part the lands of the twae Allonbys, brothers and 
foes as should never be seen in God's world* Bat snre there 
it stands, black as hate, and'* — the man made a sudden 
pause, and looked suddenly up in the old officer's &oe^ 
"cornel, you're gooing tliere?" 

"Do you know me, driver?" said Colonel Sutherland, 
with a little curiosity. 

The man held down his head with a sly, half-abashed 
smile, not quite sure whether to pretend knowledge or to 
confess that iiti acquired his information fiom the card on 
the carpet-bag. The result of his deliberations was an 
equivocal reply. know an army ^enTman when I see 
hun, sir," he said, raising his sloaofamff rostic shoulders, 
and quickening his speech out of its Cumbrian drawL ^ My 
&ther was an ould 5dd, and Cornel Toppe Sawyer*s own 
man: and, begging yoor pardon, comeL a blmd man could 
see you had borne command." 

Colonel Sutherland was human ; he was not only human, 
but a little amiable vanity was one of his foibles. He in- 
cUned his ear blandly to tiiis clever compliment, and per- 
haps thpught his driver rather a sensible fellow ; but at that 
moment the blast came wild in their faces — wet, dismal, 
cold — a wind that cut to the bone, and the chatioring teeth 
and shivering frame which owned its influence was not Uve- 
ly enough for conversation* The horse winced, and turned 
his unfortunate head aside, makmg a momentary paase. 
The hills— low, gray, and piebald, with their yeUow circles 
of lichen and brown turrets of rock — ^were blurred into the 
dull horizon, which expressed nothing but that dismal, pen- ■ 
etrating moisture and murderous cold; and when, by a sud- 
den turn of the road, the hapless traveler found himself sud- 
denly under the shelter of high banks and hedges which in- 
tercepted the blast, the sudden contrast was so grateful that 
Colonel Sutherland withdrew his cloak from his blue face. 
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and looked about him with a ngh of refifill There was no- 
thing verj pardcular to see: a common country road de- 
scending a slope — ^for which some neoesnty of the soil had 

made a deep cutting expedient — with a village within sight, 
and a soft, broad valley; green fields, dotted with farm- 
houses and haystacks, and loaflosR trees. The houses were 
all of the silvery-gray limestone of the district, and walls of 
the same stone, more frequent than hedgerows, divide d the 
fields. The old colonel, drawing breath under the shadow 
of tho bank, thought to himself that under sunshine the 
pmpect wonld be yery pleasant, and waa scarcely pleased 
to find that this^ the only comfortable bit of the road, was 
the one on whioh their progress was most rapid— 4ind to 
hear that they were still ten long dreary miles from March- 
main. 

There was talk enow in the country, comid,'' said the 
driver, resuming Im discourse, "when a strange gen'l'man 
coom'd to take that 'oiise. Ne'er a sowl in twenty mile 
but had heard of Marchmaiu. I reckon you've never been 
there ?" 

" No," said the traveler, briefly. 

"He's a terrible quiet gen'l'man too, as we hear say," 
contuiued the man ; " a great scholard, I do suppose — and 
ignorant folks have little nnderstanding on tiie ways of sich. 
They say strange foot has never crossed the door this nme 
year. It's a terrible place to bring up children, cornel, is 
Lanwoth Moor, and the young gei^Pman and miss the]^re 
kepp as dose at hoam as if they were bnt six-year olds; 
never a gon on yomig master's shoulder, and the young 
lady ne'er saw a dance in her bom days. Them things 
come natural to youno^ folks. I'm saying but what I hear: 
it might be a parcel o' stories for aught I know — but Mr, 
Scarsdale yonder, he's a very uncommon man.'* 

" Poor children I" said Colonel Sutherland half aloud, with 
a sigli. The open air, the rustle of tliu ^\ ind, and the noise 
of the wheels improved the colonel's heaiing, as it so often 
does a gentle imperfection of the kind. He heard every 
word of these scalS^ered obsenrations, and began to feel more 
anxiety tonching his visit to his morose brother-in-law than 
he would have thought possible when he started. He knew, 
it was true, the secret calamity which had driven his sister's 
husband to the wilderness; but his own simple^ pions, 
cheery spirit had no nnderstanding of the nnwholesome pas^ 
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sions of a self-regarding soul. lie had blamed liimseU' for 
years for unconsciously feeliDg his relative's withdrawal 
ftGOL life to be pnsillaaimoas and unworthy of a man; but 
nothing had suggested to the praotieal and innocent-minded 
soldier a gloomy retreat such as that which berai to be 
vealed to nim bv hints and suggestions now. He was una- 
ble to conceive how a man with children oonld make an ut- 
ter hermit of himself, " especially children under their ex- 
traordinary circumstances, said the colonel anxiously, in his 
own heirt. Tie grew silent, absorbed, troubled, as they 

Eroceeded on their Avay. When, immediately after settling 
imself on his return from India in a home of his own, that 
home often longed lor, tu which his sous could come iu their 
holidays, he had volunteered a visit to his brother-iu-law — 
it was the reciprocity of honest affection and kindr^ which 
the veteran wished to re-establish between his own fiimily 
and their nearest rdatives. He set out to visit the Soars- 
dales in the full idea that they too would visit liim, and 
that the father of that household lived like himself in the 
tendercBt finendship with those inheritors of his blood in 
whom he renewed his own youth ; and with an old man's 
sentiment of tender gallantry, this old soldier thought of 
Susan, the only surviving woman of his race, his sister's 
daughter and representative, his baby-favorite long ago. 
Perhaps afloatincf idea of appropriating this only woman of 
the house had dawned upon his fatherly mind with other 
matters — ^for the Addiscombe cadet was a year older than 
Susan, and boys are so likely to marry when they go to In- 
dia. At dl events, it was a sunny, simple picture of fiunily 
kindness and comfort which had pres^ted itself to the hon- 
est eyes of the old soldier when he set out upon his journey, 
^is prospect began to cloud over sadly now ; he could not 
understand nor explain these singular droomstanccs, which 
must be facts, and visible to the common eye. A lonely 
honsc which no one else would live in, a seclusion which no 
fitrangcr ever broke, young people shut out from the society 
of their fellows, and gloom and mystery upon the whole 
lioLise ! The colonel wrapped his face once more in liis cloak 
and subsided into deafness and silence, pondering painfully 
in his own mind what miglit be required of himself under 
such unexpected circumstances, and what he could do for 
the relief of Horace and Susan, whom in his kind heart he 
fondly called ^ the children*'' These deliberations bad come 
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to no satisfactory result, when, rounding a corner of the 
road, the bare extent of Laiiwoth Moor became suddenly 
▼isible, stretching to the fells, and the sky to the horizon, 
blurred with ram, where it was scarcely possible to tell 

which was hill and which was dond. 

They drove along in silence, a long half mile, seeing no- 
thing but that same blank expanse traTersed by the long, 
deep cuttings of an attempted drainage, until at last the 
driver silently, with a certain sympathy for the silence of 
his companion, pointed out the solitary walls rising on the 
edge of the moor. The house was a square, commonplace 
erection of two stories, with no remarkable feature, but that 
one side was raised a story higher than the other, and stood 
up square and gray, like the little distinguishing tower of 
an Italian honse. Like — yet how nnlike ! — ^the rough, ^rav 
limestone, unpolished and savage, the deep waUs into wmch 
those small wmdows sank like cavemons eyes, the cold blue 
slated roo^ the cold door coniing bare ont upon tiie path, 
without a morsel of garden or any indosure, all inclosed and 
backed by that monotonous mystery of moor, the distant 
spectral hills, the clouds that carried them out in ghostly 
ranges, the wind and the rain so blended together that they 
made but one— and they went to the heart with a chill in- 
describable, and not to be resisted. 

Colonel Sutherland looked upon all this with a sensation . 
of anguish. It was incomprehensible to him. That he 
should find his relatives here, and not in the cheerfhl Tillage 
honse he had expected, OTerpowered him with complete 
wonder. He ceased even to be indignant at the &ther who 
sacrificed willfully the happiness of his children — ^fae suspend- 
ed Ins judgment till he should hear what extraordinary cir- 
cumstances had fixed them thus. In his unsuspecting heart 
he felt certain that sometlnng which he did not know must 
have ]>roduced this exaggerated and unnatural retirement. 
The sudden impression produced upon him by the sight of 
this house made his cheek pale, and added a nervous treiS- 
bling to the shiver of the cold; he got do nvii, stumbling at 
the door, which the driver watched witli undisguised curi- 
osity, as if something unnattu'al and portentous was about 
to make its appearance — and, in bis emotion, let the money 
fall out of the purse which he took out to pay bis conductor. 
While he stooped to pick it up, the door opened hastilv, 
and Peggy rushed forth and sdised the carpet-bag. At 
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sight of her the edonel recovered a little from his confo- 
Bion and tremor. 

Thank God!*' he exclaimed, fervently) ^ there is some 
sunshine here at last." 

The driver opened his eyes somewhat disappointed. Peg- 
gy was not kiioAvn at the country town, tlioiigh Mr. Scars- 
dale's extraordmary liie had been heard of there ; and the 
vigorous servant- woman, who began to scold forthwith be- 
tween the exclamations of her joyful recognition, reduced 
the mysterious house to matter-of-fact. The man drove off, 
not knowing what to make of itj and fearing to hear of 
some new misfbrtime) with his honest heart beating with 
grief, sympathy, and anxiety to mend the position of ids 
niends, Colonel Sutherland, after tweaty years' absence^ en- 
tered at his hrother-in-Iaw's inhospitahle door. 



CHAPTER V. 



The kit( lien of Marchmain was built out from the house, 
and was a loupj and somewhat narrow apartment, quite un- 
like the rest of the building. People said it had been a cot- 
tage Btanciing on the spot before this house was built, and 
arbitrarily connected with it — and the uncoiled roof and 
hum old-&shioned chimney fitvored the notion. Hie mad 
or brick floor had been, however, replaced by a deal <me; 
and the roof was now covered, instead of thatdi, with the 
less picturesque bnt safer slates, which gave so cold an as- 
pect to the house. ■ Within, two large articles of furniture 
tilled up half the space, though furniture these fixed encum- 
brances could scarcely be called. One was a prodigious 
press, in which Peggy kept her household linen — the other, 
a great square box with a sloping lid, which contained the 
immediate supply of coals, brought from the coal-cellar out- 
side. Beneath the window — which was large but high, so 
that l^eggy, though she was tall, could do no more than 
look out, and Susan could only reach up to it on tip-toe— 
stood a large deal table, clean to the utmost extent of eleaa- 
liness, where Peggy did her ironing — (Peggy, was punctil- 
ious in her concerns, and kept every thing m its proper 
place) — another table in quite another quarter was appro- 
priated to the. cooking; and a third) a small round one, 
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stood aside in a corner to be lifted in front of the fire-place 
at nights when Peggy's work was over, beside the big old 
heavy dlx>w-chair, where Peggy took an eveniDg nap and 
sipped a fourth cap of tea. 

ixk this apartment, in the moroing of the same day, while 
Colonel Sntherland drove through the rain, Susan, exdted, 
happy, and restless, fluttered round Peggy at her work. 
Snsan had in her hand the front of one of Master Horace's 
new shirts, which she pretended to be stitching — ^but every 
body knows timt stitching is a delicate operation, and not 
to be performed on foot or in a state of restlessness. This 
was the time of the day when Susan was most free to follow 
her own desires. Horace was out, and Mr. Scarsdale in his 
study. When this fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
was secured, Susan came lightly out of the dull dining-room 
to the bright kitdien^the only place hi the house which had 
an appearance or sentiment of home. Peggy was better com- 
pany for Susan than a thousand philosophers; she laughed, 
she sang, she danced about, she looked like a young Hving 
creature^ as she was, in Peggy's womanly presence. Her 
father and her brother were rather hard examples of the 
rule of man to Susan. Horace exacted endless sympathy — 
sympathy more bitter thnn it was in her to bestow — and 
scorned it when it was rrjven ; but Peggy clierished the giii 
with an all-indulgent tenderness — a motherly, nursely, home- 
ly love, advising, and interfering, and fretting, which kept 
her heart and her youth alive. But something more than 
usual occupied their thoughts to-day. 

*'Av, honey— as if it was yesterday," said Peggy. 
"EVlect him!-^e was not the young man to be forgot, I 
can tell you ! Many a handsome lady would have gone 
over seas to follow the young soldier. He was just the in- 
nocentest, brayest» kindest man I eret looked in the eye." 

" Why in the eye ?" said Susan, who was a little matter* 
of-fact, and liked to understand a new phrnse. 

"Eh, child! his heart was in it!" cried Peggy. "When 
your mamma was alive, she was a dear, blessed creature, 
an < 1 iv opt religion and comfort in the house ; but when Mr. 
Ed\\ ard came, it W'as pleasure to be aliout, and the world 
was changed. He never arguiiied with a soul, nor set up 
his oj^lons, nor took slights nor offenses, nor a single mor- 
tal thing that a^ ^mons beside did. He was just right him- 
self and happy himself without thinking upon% and was a 
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happiness to be nigh night and day. The master, so far as 
I can think, had never a cross word with Mr. Edward. 
Think you any other man would ever have come, or been 
let come, to this hou^?*' 

^'No, indeed," said Susan, gravely; *4t is vory Btrange. 
I wonder how he thon^t of it at all ; one would suppose 
he must like ns, Peggy, to come here — though I don't flee 
how that can be either. Hasn't he been in India all our 
Uvcs ?" 

" Little matter for 1 1 Kit ; 1 ) at you understand nothin about 
friends' feelings; and how should you, poor forlorn infant I" 
said i^eggy. " He likes you, I'll warrant ; and he's held you 
on his knee, Miss Susan — and besides, for your manmia's 
sake." 

'^To be sure, for mamma's sake," said Susan, satbfied; 
^^bnt sorely other people, when ahe knew so many, most 
have loved manima. Peggy, what can make papa bo stiffs 
and hard to strangers, and putting every body out of the 
house, and never letting ns make any Mends — ^what do you 
think it can be ?" 

Peggy drew a long breath, which seemed to end in some 
inwam words, said for her own private relief and satis&o- 
tion. 

" Your papa has his own reasonf?, Miss Susan, and that's 
neither for you nor me ; but you sec he lets Mr. Edward 
come. Who can tell how many more? — ^for Mr. Edward 
has the tongue of a nightiugule, and steals folks's hearts." 

" I wish he would sing into papa's," said Snsan, laugh- 
ing; ^Hhere^s never any mnsic at Marchmain, Peggy. Oh, 
I wonder when TJndle £2dward will come; look out and see 
if there's any bodyin the road; sach a morning t and Hor- 
ace will come in all muddy and snlky, and not get good- 
tempered the whole of the day. Peggy," cried Susan, jump- 
ing down from the chair she had mounted to look ont, ^'are 
boys ahmys so dreadfully cross ?" 

" Indeed, Miss Susan, they're little to be trusted," said 
Peggy, with a grave face of wisdom, prudently refraining 
from blaming Horace, w^hile she inculcated the moral lessons 
supposed to be most advantageouci to feminine youth. 

Susan shrugged her shoulders with a private internal re- 
flection, which perhaps meant, "I should like to judge for 
myself;** but which said, ** I am very glad, then, that we see 
so little of them." For people don't permit themsalvea to 
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be very ingenuous, even in tbeir thoogbts — at least women 
and yonng girls do not^ I suppose, then," she said, very 
detnnrely, aloud, there never was bat one Undo £dward 

in the whole world, Peggy ?" 

"Eh, honey! if there were a hundoT-fl the world would 
be saved, like the Lord said to Abraham," cried Peggy. 
"My heart jumped when the master said it last night. I 
said to myself, 'a good man's coming, and a blessuig will 
come with him.' If I saw you out of this, you two unlbr- 
tunate things, I would be conlenl io go foot furtimuht the 
same day to Lanwoth Church." 

^That would be eheerfnl and pleasant for us, I am anie," 
cried Susan ; "I wonder how yon dare say such a thing, 
^®Sgy — ®^ about your own nonsense, and not a word o\' 
Uncle Edward! Bat, I say, Peggy— oh 1 tell me— Unole 
Edward's not a young man ?" 
• Peggy took time to consider, panning in her work for the 
purpose, with her hands covered witli flour — for it was 
baking-day. "Pm bound to allow lie can not be young — 
nay, it's fiileen years since he was home," cried Peggy, Avith 
a sigh. " Time flics ! — it was the very same year, MmB Su- 
san, that your mamma died." 

Susan paused with a question on her lips, awed by these 
last wor& ; for she understood dimly that it was in some 
season of extreme and mysterious calainitY that her mother^s 
life condnded. She eomd not have told how this impres- 
sion had settled on her mind, but there it certainly was. 

" Peggy,^* she said, suddenly, patting into words the sug- 
gestion of the moment, was it mamma's death that made 
pnpa so — so" — Susan hesitated for a word, and at last, 
with a natural hypocrisy, substituted one that did not ex- 
press her meaning for n less dutiful term — "so sad?" 

Peggy made no audible answer, but she screwed her lips 
into a tif^ht round circle, through which came an invisible, 
inuriiculate Xo," most emphatic and unmistakable though 
nnpronounced, shaking her head violently as she did so* 
Susan was first frightened, then amused, at the extraordin- 
ary i^tomime. 

**Don*t shake your licad o^ however," she cried, laugh- 
ing. " But about Uncle Edward — you never will keep to 
the point, you troublesome Peggy ! If he is an old man, 
what is he? Has he got any children? — where does he 
live? — do you know any thing about him at ail ?" 
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**Not a mortal thing," said Peggy, relieving herself by 
speakmg loud. Who can hear any tl iiiL,' here, I would 
uke to Know? Not of my own brother. Miss Susan, let 
alone your mamma's. But he's coming, bless him! I'm 
stronc^ in the hope nature will come with him, and some- 
thing will be douc for you two." 

"Peggy, you never spoke of us two before like tliat," 
» sjiid Susan. "Has any thing happened to us that we dou't 

kuuw?" 

"Oh, bless the innocent! — wLat do you know?" cried 
Peggy. " If I never s^d it before, it was because I saw no 
hope ; but Pve told your papa my mind, and that I can tell 
you, Miss Susan ; and I'll tell it to Mr. Edward, if Provi- 
dence spares me, before he's be^ twelve hours in this un- 
lucky house 1" 

" You are retj odd to-day, Peggy," said Susan, looking 

at her with curiosity. " But I am sure if Uncle Edward 
gets us permission to see people sometimes, I should be very 
glad ; but then, we have affronted every body," added Su- 
san, with a little shrug of her shoulders. ** However, he is 
coming himself — that is the great matter. Peggy, what 
will you have ready if he comes early ? He can not Avait 
all the time till dinner ! How foolish I was, never to think 
of it before 1 What ahaU we do P 

" We^ll have in the Inncb, Miss Sosan, and as good a 
Inncb as any body need wish for," said Peggy, in triumph. . 
"Is that all the good Peggy is for, to think upon things at 
the last moment r— for as sure as Pm living, there's a wheel 
upon the big stones in the road !" 

Susan sprang up upon the chair, leaped down again, her 
color rising, her heart beating. Then she ran breathless 
towai'd the door — then paused. " Oh, l^eggy 1 who must 
tell papa?" slie cried, in great excitement and trepidation. 
Peggy, without pausing to answer her question, rushed past 
her and through the hall, to throw the door open and seize 
upon the carpet-bag, as before related. Peggy was not 
afraid of papa, and her shriek of joy and welcome, "Eyeh, 
Master Edward!" penetrated even through the closed win^ 
dows and doors oi the study, where Mr. Scarsdale sat as 
usual, while Susan stood in the ball, eagerly bending for- 
ward to see the new-comer, and speculating with herself 
whether it was safe to secure herself the ploa«ure of her 
uncle's first greeting, without the dreadful operation of tell* 
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ing papa. The issae was, a sudden spring forward on the 
part of the excited girl, while her uncle — sad, oppressed, 
and wondering — stooped hia deaf ear to Pcprgy, and trem- 
ulously bent over his carpet-bag. Susan had no sooner 
seen lus face than the long restrained heart yearned within 
her — her mother's brot h or — somebody who loved them! 
She sprang forward and clasped his arm with botli her 
hands, and fell a-crying, poor child, as girls use, and looked 
up in his face, all-conquering in her wistfulncss, and her 
smiles, and her tears. The old man caught her in hib arms, 
and read her face as if it had been a picture, with eager wet 
eyes that, a^r a moment, oofdd scarcely tell what they 
gazed on* la that moment the poor lonely girl woke up, 
Ey dint of finding it, to discover the love that had been 
wanting, the immeasurable lack of her young life. And 
the old solctier took his sister's child — the only woman of 
the family — a new, tender, delicate tie, almost more touch- 
ing and intimate than any other, into his fatherly old heart ; 
and, on the instant, took courage about all the unknown 
troubles of the mysterious iiouse, and was at Ikhmo and liini- 
sclf again. They went in together to the duii diniii'j,-ri > nm, 
where Susan had no desire to remember that papa liad not 
been told, and grew friends in half a iiunute, saying nothing 
bat the common words that every stranger at the end of a 
jomney hears from his entertainers. Bat the ^Oh, imcle, 
I am so glad you are come I" — the glistening eye»-4Jie joy- 
ful young voice — ^the little figure fluttering about him, un- 
able to rest for anxiety that he should rest, and have ex- 
actly what he wanted — spoke more eloquently than volumes 
of fine words. And Susan's face had already almost recon- 
ciled Uncle Edward to the snx^^e solitude of Marchmain, 
and the dreary blank of Lanwolh Moor. 



CHAPTER VL 

When Colonel Sutherland had been established for near- 
ly half an hour in the angular arm-chair, which was the 

most luxurious seat this room aiforded, where he sat hold- 
ing Susan's hand and keeping her by his side, it suddenly 
occurred to him that he had forgotten the other members . 
of the family in his satisiaotion with his new-found niece. 
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"But, my dear child, yonr father?" ho said, hastily; '*he 
expnrtcd me, did ]ig not ho is surely at home." 

And instantly Susan's countenance fell. The old colonel 
had begun to recover his >|irits about his brother-in-law's 
house. He saw Susan m bluuniiiiL'; licalth, alfectionate, 
frank, uud clicei lul, and he began, with uaLuial liopefuluess, 
to impute the dismal house and solitarjr life to some caprice, 
and to imagine to himself a loving, umted family, who were 
sodety enough to themselves. Bat it was imposaUe to 
* mistake the cloud which fell instantly u^ou Susan's face. 
" Oh ! — I ought to have told papa," she said, with a hesita- 
tion and reluctance in her voice which went to her uncle's 
heart. He drew her still closer to him, and looked in her 
face nnxiously. But Susan knew nothing of that domcstio 
martyrdom which conceals and smiles on the family skele- 
ton. She was not aware how great a skeleton it was — ^it 
was simply a thing of course, to her inexperienced spirit. 

"I should think he must have hoard — I should think 
Peggy must have told hiiii," said Susan. He is not so 
angry when Peggy goes into the study as when I go ; but 
if you like, I will go and tell him, unde, now.'* 

^ Never mind, Susan. I dare say your father will oome 
when he chooses. A deaf man would have heated. Peggy's 
shout," said Colonel Sutherland; ^and Horace— was tnere 
nobody but my little girl who came to see the old unde— 
is your brother in the study too ?" 

"In the study! — he would as soon go down the vroW or 
up the chimney,'* said Susan, with a very short and half- 
fricrhtened laugh. "No, uncle — Horace is in Faneldgh 
A\ oods, or on the Moor. He never minds the weather. I 
do think at this time of the year he gets wet through three 
times a week; but I am sure Horace will be very glad to 
seeyou — as glad as I was — oh, 1 am quite sure 

lHoB expression of conTiction, made with some heat and 
anxiety, had a veiy different effect from that which Susan 
intended — ^it reveafed^to the colonel very plainly that Susan 
was any thing but quite sure of Horace's sentiment; and, 
perhaps, Colonel Sutherland's first sensation thereupon was 
offense and indignation ; and his personal dignity sufTored a 
momentary mortification, from the idea that he had volun- 
teered a visit which was welcome to nobody but this little 
girl. This personal feeling, however, was but momentary. 
A deeper pain returned to his heart ; he looked anxiously 

B2 
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into Susan's blue eyes, to find oat, if possible, how and why 
this mmatnral state of things existed ; or, failing that, what 
^ect upon her the loneliness and the liardness of her life 
had made. But there were no mysteries in tliose eyes of 
Susan's — her girlish, undisturbed heart, clouded by a little^ 
terror of her father, which took no deeper form than that of 
disromfort and uneasiness, gleamed in them with otherwise 
unmingled joy and satislaction. All the natural filial love 
hitherto denied her had sprung to liie in a moment in Su- 
Bau's heart. She looked at Iier uncle with an affectionate 
pride, Avliich made her breast swell and astonished herself. 
Xo stand by his side, to feel her hand held in his kind Limd, 
to know by intuition that there was interest for all her little 
affidrs, and sympathy for all her unregarded troubles in this 
new friend, was a new life to Susan. She felt encouraged 
and emboldened without knowing how, as she appropriated, 
involuntarily, his affection, his aid, his succor. She kept 
naming him over and over within herself, with a secret in- 
explainable swell of pride and comfort. Susan had rtcver 
been disposed before to use the possessive pronoun in re- 
gard to any thing more important than pin-cushions and 
scissors ; and now to say, " My uncle !" was something as 
new as pleasant. But notwithstanding that reference to her 
father curbed her tongue and brought a shade of restraint 
over her thoughts in spite of herseu ; and Uncle Edward's 
ai^tionate questions nagged— he too had something else 
to thhdk of— the change was apparent to both ; and Susan, 
for the first time in her life moved to exert herself to seek 
a less unfortunate subject, immediately remembered that 
her unde must want refreshment, and proposed to call Peg- 
gy to bring in his luncheon. 

"Suppose we ring," said Colonel Sutherland, putting out 
his hand with a smile to the unused bell-rope. 

Susan started with terror to prevent him. 

"Oh, uncle, wo never ringl" she cried, in an alarmed 
tone. 

The sound of that bell tinkling through the house might 
produce Susan could not tell i^at tragedy in tiie study* 
She put out her trembling hand and caught at her unde s 
to stop his intended action. When she aid so, to Susan's 
great surprise the colonel, dropping the bell, turned round 
upon her suddenly, and put his arm round her. 

My poor child 1" he exclaimed, with some sudden access 
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of feeUng, scarcely intelligible to SnsaO) and with tears in 

his eyes. 

She (Vid not know wliat it meant, and yet she was very 
much inclined to cry too. 

At this mpmcnt, fortunately, Peggy came in unsuiu- 
moncd, bringiDg the tray, but not the dainty dish which 
her caixi had prepared for Air. Edward. \\'heu she set it 
down upon the table, she addressed the visitor with the 
tone and manner of one who has something disagreeable to 
say. 

^The master's in his study, Mr. Edward: he never oomes 
ont on't at this hour of the day. Will yon please to step 
athwart the hall, and see him there ?" 

"Certainly," said Colonel Sutherland, and rose nt once, 
releasing Susan, who could not help feeling a little tremor 
for the consequences of his visit to her fatlier. The old 
colonel hiinsi If stepped solemnly, with a certain melancholy 
in his wlioio ligure and bearing, as he went out of the room. 
It went to his heart to see the clouded face with which Su- 
san responded to his mention of her Either, and he went to 
meet hun, forgetting even the disoonrtesy which did not 
come to meet hun-^oppressed, and grieved, and w<mdering. 
When he had dosed the door behind him he laid his arm 
on Peggy's arm, detaining her. 

What does it all mean ?" he asked, with a tronUedface, 
and stooped his deaf ear to Peggy's voice. 

" What does't mean ? Mischief nml the devil ! — and good 
reason he has to be proud of his iiaodiwork," cried Pegg}', 
vehemently, though in a whisper; "and oh, Mr. Etlward! 
before the two unfortunate things are killed and murdered, 
save hiru iiuiu himself!"" 

Perhaps Colonel Sutherland did not perfectly hear this 
strange conmianication ; he nodded and went on after her, 
looking pnzzled and distressed— -he was not of an introdve 
or interfering nature. He had no idea of thmsting into any 
man's secrets, w ith the view of doing him good. And then, 
what influence had he, whom afler twenty years' absence his 
host would not come to meet. So he went across the hall, 
stooping his lofly grizzled head, and with a great confusion 
of grieved thoughts in his mind — while Susan, left behind, 
went to the window to look for Horace, and stirred the lire 
into a flame, and placed tlie tray and the arm-chair in the 
most comfortable position possiiile, and trembled a little, in 
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a vague idea tliat TJnde Edward miglit Bomefaow dissolre 
in that awM stndy, or come out a different man. 
In the 8tud\% just risen up firom his chair, Mr. Scarsdale 

received his visitor; he scarcely made a step forward to 
meet him, but he shook him coldly by the hand. They 
stood there together, two strangely dilVcvent men — the re- 
cluse standing bolt upright, with In's \\ dressing-go ^vn 
falling off from his s]>;iro figure, ruid his book open on the 
table — cold, self-absorbed, iu a passion of unnatural stillness; 
the solilier, with his tall stooping figure, his deaf ear bend- 
ing "vviiii that benign and kind humility which made the iu- 
fii'mity a grace, and his anxious countenance afiraid to lose a 
word of any thing that might be said to him. Mr. Scars* 
dale's greetings were few and hurried ; he asked when he 
returned, and how he had traveled, and then, reaching h 
chair which happened to be wdthin arm's-length, begged 
that Colonel Sutherland would sit down, in a tone wmch 
plainly signified that the request itself was a favor. Col- 
onel Sutherland did so, looking at liini with a strange wis^ 
fulness — and then, reseating himself, his host spoke. 

" Since you have come to Marchmain, I have something 
to say to you at the commencement of what I suppose you 
will call our renewed intercourse. I will deal with you 
frankly. I should liul have ventured to invite, if you had ^ 
left it to me, a man of your tastes and feelings here." 

can guess as much," said Colonel Sutherland, with a 
passing, angry blush. 

" I should not," said Mr. Scarsdale, coldly ; " because my 
establishment is very limited. I tive in great seclusion, and 
I remember that you are a lover of society, and what is 
called cheerfnlnoss. But you have come, and yonrs is tho 
responsibility if our liic oppresses you. And one thing I 
would say; I do not fear your discretion, having warned 
you. You are aware of the very peculiar circumstances un- 
der which I stand — you know, in &liort, the bliglit of my 
liic. Pshaw! why speak of it, or give it a name? — you 
know, of course, thanks to your sister's frankness, exactly 
what I mean. Now this, I beg you to observe, is totally 
unknown to my children : my son is not aware of his ad- 
vantage over his father. I do not mean that he shall be, 
until," added Mr. Scarsdale, with a ghastly smile, *' until 
the time of his triumj^h approaches ; but, in the mean time, 
I have to request that you will not think of extending to 
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these young people a confidence wiiicli I do not wish them 
to possess." 

A flood of painfbl ^eliiigs rose donng this speech over 
the coloDei's mce, of which kindness miaconstraed and per- 
sonal dignity wounded were the least and lightest. He 

looked with an amazed, grieved^ nncomprehending wonder 
in the face of his brother-in-law, and was siloit for a few 
minutes, while the first pangs of indignant pain were snb- 

siding, thonoh he involuntarily rose to his feet, an action 
which Mr. bcavsdale followed. Pc^vhaps this last rudeness 
might have roused the warlike blood of the old soldier, had 
not his eye at the moment lighted upon that portrait in the 
shadow of the curtain. That touch of old love and sorrow 
moved him iu the midst of his reseiitment almost to tears. 
He had to pause before he oonld speak as cahnly as he 
wished to speak. 

^ I have never thought it mj dnty,'* said Colonel Sntheiv 
land, ''to interfere in any man's honse; I will not begin in 
yours — nor would I remain in it even for a nigl^t, but for 
recollections which neither you nor I can efl&cc hj any 
measure of hard words. But, for Heaven's sake, Kobert 
Scarsdale, why is all this? — why do you meet nic afler this 
extraordinary fashion ? — why do you shut yourself out from 
human sympathy ? — why refn so }• ours elf the comfort of your 
own children? As for myself, i am neither an enemy nor 
a stranger. Old ties and kindness have never died out of 
mv recollection through all the sorrows and labors of my 
li^, which have not been few. Why have they passed out 
of yours? We are relations— not antagonists.'' 

^ We were rdatives," said Mr. Scarsdale, stiffly. 

** Were/ And my dear sister— your good wne— do you 
count her, then, only among the things that were 

" I beg your pardon : a man is generally the best judge 
of the goodness of his wife ; but there is no question at 
present of the virtues of the late Mrs. Scarsdale," said the 
recluse. *'I cnn see no benefit to result from discussmg 
past circumstances. You are welcome to my house, such 
as it is ; but, knowing my position as you do, I think my- 
self quite justified in requesting your silence on this matter. 
It was not my will, certainly, which made you aware of it 
at first" 

Colonel Sutherland stood before his brother-m-law in a 
flush of unusual and inexpressible passion. He could not 
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give ntteranoe to the indignant, mortified, impatient surprise 
with which he heard these words. Bnt what can any one 
say? It is hard for the voice of kindred to prdse a poor 

woman — even when slie is dead — while her husband looks 
on hlankly, and is the best judge whether his wife has been 
a good wife or not. So he is, of course : therefore, be silent, 
brother of the dead — say nothing about her — she is judged 
elsewhere, aud beyond human criticism now. But the old 
soldier stood listening, with the pang of wonder, almost 
stronger than that of anger aud indignation, at his heart. 
He was so much burprised that he was speechless. This 
unexpected sentiment shook him suddenly in his supposed 
position, and turned all his previous ideas into follv. Qe 
was not the brother of a wife beloved, the unde of cJhj^ren 
who cherished their mother's memory, but an intruder, pre- 
Bunung upon a past relationship. A flush of deep mortincar 
tion camo upon his faxse : he made a stately, ceremonious 
bow to his nnErracious host — 

"In that cas.e — as things are," stammered the colonel, 
"I will make no encroachments upon yom* hospitality. 
Pray, don't say any thing — it is unnecessary. I — I shall 
take care to pay due respect to your desires so far as your 
children arc concerned. In short, I beg you to understand 
that your secret is, and has always been, with me as though 
I knew it not ; but,'^ said Colonel Sutherland, pausing in 
bis haste, and steadying his voice, it was, as you are well 
enough aware, known to half at .l^»t of your former friends, 
and that by no — ^no indiscretion on the part of— my sister 
— and it is open at this day, or any day, to the most indif^ 
fcrent stranger who chooses to pay a fee at Doctors' Com- 
mons. What you can mean, in these circumstances, by a 
precaution so — by such precautions, I can not tell. Is it 
not better your son should learn this from his father than 
from any ill-disposed companion whom the young man may 
pick up? But that is certainly not my business. I pre- 
sume that I may, witiiout objection on your part, see my 
niece and nephew sometimes during the few days I remiun 
in the nearest viUage? The children must acknowledge a 
certain relationship with their mother's brother." 

"Oh!" said Mr. Scarsdale, with a slight^ blush of shame 
on his cheek, " I shall be glad to have you remain here." 

Glad ! the word was out of keeping entirely with his as- 
pect and that of the scene; it looked like a piece of mock- 
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eiy. Colonel Satherland bowed again with still more cer- 
emony. 

" It is too late," he said, quietly. 

Your room is prepared — ^you have been expected,'' afud 
Scarsdale» awaking, not only to the reproach of sending a 
fitrangw away, which, distant as he was from the opinions 
of the world, tonched him still, but to the vexation of being 
resisted. " My daughter, so far as looks can express it, has 
been expecting you eagerly. I beg you to reconsider your 
decision — nay, 1 entreat, 1 insist that you should remain." 

Too late for that," said the cuionel, with a simlo and a 
bow ; but i will not detain you from your studies. Susan, 
I believe, has some refreshment ready for her old unde. I 
will not carry a ponotilio of weloome so far as not to break 
bread in your bouse; bat I vill bid you now, and finally, 
good-by." 

So sayine, the old soldier made a superb bow, and, with* 

out liiling bis eyes again to his churhsn host to see how he 
took it, turned round on his heel and left the room. 

In the hall he encountered Peggy waiting for him, who, 
familiar in her fmxicty, laid her hand upon his sleeve, and 
stretched up on tip-toe to whisper her anxious interrogation 
into the colonel's deaf ear. Ho waved his baud to her with 
an assumed carelessness, which he was far from feeling. 

" We should not 'gree, Peggy, if I staid a day," he said, 
fiunili^u'Iy, and with a smale. You must direct me to the 
next village, where I can get a bed . and a dinner — for I 
will not leave the quarter tiS . I know my sister's bflims.^' 

" But ye'll not forsake them ; say you'll never go away 
till he pronuses their rights,'' cried Peggy, in a 'vmspered 
shriek. 

Tlie colonel shook his head, and put her aside with his 
hand. 

" Tf T can do any thing for tlicm, I will," he said, briefly ; 
and so w ent into the dining-room, w^here Susan waited, 
trembling for the issue of this scene : while Peggy, retiring 
to her kitchen in fierce disappointment and mortification, 
threw her apron over her head and wept a sadden torrent 
of hot tears ; then comforting herself repeated over his 
words, w iped her tears, and carried in the luncheon. She 
would not lose &ith in her favorite with so short a trial. 
Daylight, good sense, common affection did but need to 
breathe into this morbid house, and all might yet be righU 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

When Peggy re-entered the dining-room she found poor 
Snsan struggling to restrain the sudden sobs of her distress 
and disappointment in tinding that her uncle was not to re- 
main at Marchmaiu. He had not meant to tell her at once, 
and even now he told her ehecrfully, and without offense, 
as if he had changed his intention for his own convenience 
solely, lie liad just opened the carpet-bag, of which he had 
been so careful on the journey, and was t2ting out a parcel 
very carefblly and elaborately packed np^ wMdi he proceed* 
ed at once to nncover. Susan looked on, a little cnnons, bat 
not much interested; she bad no conception what it was, or 
that she had any connection with it ; and when at last it was 
all unfolded and spread out before her, she looked on rather 
more interested, but no less wondering. What might Uncle 
E(lw;ird be going to do witli tliose snowy lengths of India 
muslin, the fragile foundation of which was scarcely sufficient 
to bear the wreaths of embroidery, which Susan had never 
seen any thing like in her life, and instantly longed, with a 
girlish instinct, to copy and emulate — pretty collars, too, and 
cuffs, feminine articles which the colonel could have no pos- 
sible use for ; and wrspped up with these one or two nn- 
known articles, rich wim that wonderful tiny mosaic-work 
which embellishes Ihe card-cases and blotting-books of peo- 
ple who are fortunate enough to have friends in Lidia. Su- 
san had a vague idea that one of these was a card-case ; it 
certainly was like something of her mother's which Peggy 
preserved as a relic, and had promise d to make over to her 
young mistress when she was old enough to pay visits — an 
impossible age, which Susan laughed to think of ever attain- 
ing at Marchmaiu. AVhen he had opened them all out upon 
the shining uncovered table, wliich reflected the spotless 
whiteness of the muslin, the colonel looked down at Susan 
with a smile, bending lus ear toward her, and looking for 
gratification and pleasure in a face which was only admiring 
and puzzled. Are you pleased with them?" gaid Uncle 
Edward. puzzled my old brains to think what you 
would like, and there you haye the results of my cogitations 
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—not any thing very extraordinary, but boaght a good many 
thoasand miles off for you, when the only recollection I had 
of you . was that of a baby. I had to count the years very 

carefully, I assure you, and was near committing myself and 
losing credit forever by bringing you a little frock." 

" But, uncle, do you mean they are for me cried Susan, 
in amazement. 

*'EIi? Precisely — for you," said the colonel, who had 
not quite beard her question, but understood her look. 
" There is but one woman in the family, my dear child : you 
don't suppose that my boy Ked ooold wear muslin, or that 
Tom knows how to use a &n f But eh ?— what's happened ? 
Have I vexed you without knowing it, for a Uundering old 
blockhead ? What's the matter, Susan ? I'll toss them all 
into tliQ fire rather than make you cry." 

**0h, unde, I can't help crying — then, I Uke to cry!" ex- 
claimed Susan, finding the old colonel really concerned, and 
disposed to carry out liis threat. " To think they should be 
for me — ^to think you should have thought of me in India ! 
Do you suppose I could just say, 'Thank you?* Kobody 
ever gave me any thing ail my hfe before — ^and oh, imcle, to 
take the trouble of thinking of me !" 

"If that is a troublesome operation, I Lave taken a great 
deal of trouble about you, one time and another, Susan,^ 
said Colonel Sutherland. Now dry your eyes, my love, 
and teU me if yon approve of my taste. They are nothing 
extraordinary, you little goose — you will make me ashamed 
of my bundle. Why, every body brings such things from 
India, and bring them very often to people they care much 
less about than I do about mv little niece. If I had been 
richer, you should have seen what we can do in the Eastj 
but I just managed, you perceive, to get you one sliawl." 

Which shawl the colonel extricated accordingly, as he 
spoke. Poor Susan, afraid he might think her foolish, man- 
aged to stop her crying, and gazed — half with dismay, half 
with admiration — at aU the pretty things before her. What 
could she do with them? Odonel Sutherland, it was true, 
knew that she never was allowed to see any body, or to make 
any Mends, but a fact which is alien to nature makes no im- 
pression upon a natural mind. He could not remember or 
suppose that a young girl had no possible use for the pretty, 
simple dress he had brought, and looked on with a pleased 
£EU)e to see theeSeot of his ^cfts, as Susan began to examine 
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them. Poggy, going backward and forward, aaw it was now 

time enougQ for her to interpose, and, with a genuine wo- 
man's interest, plunged into the delightful investigation, 
which Susan — Hushed and agitated quite out of her wont, 
and tremulous with many new sensations — had just con- 
cluded, when Horace entered the room. 

That room, all its life, had never looked so homelike, and 
the reason was not explainable ; for, except in the heap of 
litter at one end of the table, and the old man eating his 
luncheon hard by, there was absolutelv no change upon the 
apartment* That soldier's face, weamer-wom and brown, 
fall of conunand yet fall of tenderness, with grizzled hair 
and mustadie, and erect soldierly pase^ was not by any 
means a commonplace countenance, or one which coula 
have passed unnoted any where ; but it was not even that 
which made the charm. It was the bright, pleased look 
which the colonel, as ho sat, lifted upon the girl before him 
— the amused, kind, tender smile which went over all his 
face like sunshine — the kindly, homely inclination toward 
her of that deaf ear — the care he took to hear all she said — 
the interest and indulgent regard with which he followed 
her movements and listened to her words. There was no 
oritidsm in those kind e^es— they were eyes accustomed to 
give a genial interpretation of every thing — and the h^ht of 
them changed the aspect of this oismaL room. It did not 
even look so dark or so stifling — ^the very mahogany bright- 
ened, and hearty blazes awoko in the once-smomdering fire. 
Every thing seemed to have become aware, somehow, that 
Uving human love and kindness, indnlgence, tenderness were 
there. 

Yes, indulgence — though, to }>c sure, it is very bad to spoil 
our children ; but what would iiot one give, when one grows 
old, for that dear, lost indulgence of our youth, which will 
never come back to us — ^that consciousness that there is one 
at least who will see every thmg we do in the best light, 
and put the kindest construction upon our fhilings, and 
think us cleverer and better, and &irer and pleasanter, than 
we are and can be ! Youth can not thrive at all without 
this sunshine ; but Heaven help us, how it dies and disap- 
pears out of the noon of life ! Susan had never once felt it 
before — the feeling came upon her, as she met her uncle's 
eyes, that she had never really lived before — that she was 
only awaking to find out what she herself was, and what 
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were the people around her. Somehow the dawning of a 
happiness nnUiought of brought with it the sadden revela- 
tion of miseries which had not struck her in all her past ex- 
perience. Fathers, it became visible to her in a moment, 
were not all like her father — homes were ditVerent from this 
home — even Uncle Edward's presents helped that culight- 
cnrnent. These pretty things were common to girls of her 
own age, and in ordinary use among thera. Her uncle u as 
even puzzled that she should look at them as she did, and 
think them so beaudftd, bo wondeifal) bo mnoh ^ too fine for 
me And as Susan came to comprehend this, between the 
pleasure and the pain, her cheeks flushed, her young limbs 
trembled, her heart beat loud with strange emotion. Even 
that excitement helped the effect of Uncle £dward's kind 
£eu» in the room. This verr confusion and commotion was 
life. 

When Horace appeared, wet as Susan had preclirtod he 
would be, and sulky as he always was, the sudden gleam of 
warmth in the familiar apartment penetrated even into his 
sullen heai't. Its lirst result was the natural one of making 
him feel raore unhappy ; but ui another moment, and with 
reflection, a change came upon Horace. He did not desire 
or care for the kindness of his uncle. Me was not a domes- 
tic creature ! — be longed to escape from home, and was ex- 
ceedingly indifferent as to what be should have there, if he 
could but attain that desirable end. And Colonel Suther> 
land appeared a very likely assiBtant to Horace — as, his deaf 
uncle not having heard him enter, he stood for a moment 
looking at liim before he advanrod. The young man, in his 
hard ^visdom, perceived the simplicity of the old man Avho 
sat rniconscioiis befor(> him. As far as he could comprehend 
a spu'it so different from lii^i own, he read his nature in the 
colonel's face, and took \\\\ his part accordincrly with clever- 
ness and dexterity. He advanced quickly to his uncle and 
held out his hand, Susan watching him with an unusual anx- 
iety which she could not explain to berseUl 

"Undel— I need not ask who it is— uncle, welcome P 
cried Horace, with a heartiness unknown to him heretofore, 
and perhaps more reality in the expression than he himself 
could have thought possible. 

Tlie colonel rose with a little stumble of haste, putting 
his hnnd to his ear. For the moment he was perplexed, and 
thought It a stranger \ but catching the sound of uncle, hail- 
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ed biB nephew with aU tlie ftflbotioiiate moeAtj of his nn- 
snspicioiis heart. He shook both his hands as Horace's 
hands had never been touched before; he looked in his face, 

too, as in Susan's, to trace the lineaments of their mother, 
and called him my dear boy and shook his hands again 
with an effusion of satis&otioa and kindness. For Horace^ 
so far as features went, was somewhat like his mother, and, 
with his smile and his smoothed-out brow, looked a very dif- 
ferent person from the Horace of everyday use and wont. 
*' But will he persevere?" said Susan to herseli", with an ache 
of delight in her heart; and "How to keep it up?" said 
Horace within his own saturnine spirit. The uncle knew 
nothing of these secret questions— did not suspect for a mo- 
ment Sn&t tho young man who met him so joyfully had 
changed his manners for the occasion, and congratulated 
himself in his simple heart that both the children had kept 
their hearts and feelings warm in their solitude. The old 
man grew quite radiant and talkative. He who had intend- 
ed to leave IMurchmain directly sat stiD, opening out his 
honest heart to the young peo]>]e like a long absent father. 
He told them first and principally about his boys, their cous- 
ins, whom they must know — about the house he had got, 
which was exactly wliat he wanted, and where he only 
wished he could Lave Susan to be "mistress and mair!" as 
he broke out joyfully in his Scotch — about India, where al- 
most all his life had been spent, and which, with Edinburgh, 
and a peep of London, made np the world to the yeteraiL 
And the light had aotnally begun to wane in the short after- 
noon, when it suddenly occurred to Uncle Edward that he 
was for^etling himself, and that he must face the blast again 
to find his inn. A momentary austerity came into his &ee 
as he recollected this, and, rising hastily, begged of Horace 
to show him or to tell him the way to the nearest village. 
The nearest village worthy the name was five miles off; 
there was a miserable little hamlet nearer, with a misera- 
ble little public house, but that Uncle Edwaid shrugged his 
shoulders at. 

**Caa Susan walk five miles in a good day?" said the 
colonel, smiling. "Then come alwg, my boy — we'll go 
there.** 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A WALE of five miles on that dismal Febraary afternoon 
was not a pleasure excursion ; nor was it pleasant to look 
back upon poor Susan's faco at the window — ^flushed, tear- 
ful, ashamed, mortified, Susan had not experienced an equal 
vexation in the whole course of her Ufe. To tliink of Uncle 
Edward having to go away through the damp aud twihght 
five miles off to find a lodging! Uncle Edward, who had 
come closer to Susan's heart in half an hoar than all the rest 
of the world in ail her iiie I When they were out of sight 
she subsided into the arm-chair and had a good cry oyer it, 
and then went to talk to Peggy, who was aetively farioas» 
relieving herself by incomprehennble ejaculations. Still 
somehow, mortified and vexed as she was, there was all the 
promise of a new life remaining for Susan. Uncle Edward 
wonld return to-morrow; so long as ho staid he would 
see them every day — and the idea disturhed the stag- 
nant atmosphere, and diffused an indescribable cheerfnhiess 
through the house. Even Pegccy, though she fumed, was 
exhilarated by the thought- — perhnps, on the whole, it was 
even better that the colonel's teiMK^r, honest heart should 
* not be grieved by the sight of the gho^t of family life exist- 
ing here. So long as he did not see it to make himself 
wretched with the view, Uncle Edward's sweet and health- 
fhl imagination oonld conceive of no such scene as Hr. Scars- 
dale's dinner, or the evening hours which followed it. And 
tiien he was coming back to-morrow I 

So Susan took her presents up stairs, fin d fell wonderins 
aod dreaming over them, making impossible fimcy scenes oi 
cheerful rooms and pleasant people, and smiles, and flowers, 
and kindness unknown. Somehow whispers of all these de- 
lightful thinp^s seemed to breathe out of that pretty mushn, 
with its gracelui wreaths of embroidery. The horizon opened 
to her awakened girUsh fancy, far off, and almost inconceiva- 
ble, yet with a vague brightness of possibility — and Susan 
spent au hour arranging her new riches in the drawer, which 
was the only scene they were likely to enlighten at presenty 
and making berseSf happy with her novel thonghts. 
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While in the mean time the colonel and his nephew 
tradffed onward across the moor. The rain had ceased, 
but Uie skj was low and the air damp — and evening dark- 
cned round the vast blurred drcle of the horizon, dropping 
down among the hills. The scene was dismal enough for 
any thing: the exposed jiath across the moor — the black 
furze bushes and withered crackling heather — the slender 
sa})lings cowering together here and there in a little circle, 
where attcm|)ts had been made to naturalize them — and the 
great, monotonous, unbroken stretch of desert soil around, 
inspected from the lower hei«xhts l)y gaunt clumps of fir- 
trees, savage and melancholy anchorites, debarred from the 
change aud variety, the autumn and the spring of common 
nature. Colonel Sntherland threw a shivering glance round 
bim^ and drew his doak close about his throat. We will 
not say that even at that moment, when bis thoughts were 
occupied with more important things, an involuntary patii* 
otic comparison did not occur to the old soldier, who was 
native to the rich fields of Lothian, and mi^ht be disposed 
to wonder complacently whether this were mdeed the sun- 
nier south. lie had, however, a more ir^imediate subject 
of observation in Horace, who trudged beside him with the 
stoop and sluucii, aud heavy irregular step, of a neglected 
and moody youth. He was well-look iiig enough, and not 
deficient in any bodily quality, but the lad's j^hysique had 
been totally unattended to, and he had never been in cir- 
cumstances wbicb could have led himself to perceive bis 
ihults of bearing and carriage. The eolonePs soldierly eye 
could not help regarding him with manifest dissatisfaction. 
We will not take it upon us to. affirm. that Colonel Suther- 
land at the head of his r'egiment might not be something of 
a martinet, or the least thing in the world pnrticular about 
stocks and cross-belts. He looked at Horace, and could not 
help looking at him as lie might have done at au awkward 
recruit. How he held his sullen head down against the 
wind, as if he butted at an invisible enemy; how he swung 
his hands in the pockets of his shooting-coat; how he 
dragged his heavy feet as if there was a clod at each heel 
The colonel did not (|uite understand bow. it was that bis 
nephew's person inspired bim with a vague .distrust, and 
somehow contradicted bis nephew's face; but the fiust was 
that Horace could change the expression of his countenance 
when be bad sufficient motive^ but could not alter the habits 
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into which neglect, and indolence, and sullen temper had 
thrown his outer man. And he himself was entirely uncon- 
scious of the clownish walk and ungracious demeanor which 
gave the old officer so much annoyance. Colonel Suther- 
land respected every body's amour 2>^02^r€. lie could 
scarcely find it in his heart to wound any one, on tlie virtu- 
ous principle of doing them good ; but, between profession- 
al sentiment, and that familj^ pride which is wounded by 
being obliged to admit the unperfectlons of those it is in- 
terested in, lie never ezerdsea more self-denial in his life 
than that which he showed dmring this walk, in restraining 
an exhortation to his nephew iifrespect to his bearing and 
deportment ; while his kind imagination went to work di- 
rectly to contrive expedients, and inducements, and hints 
for Horace's benefit, to lead him to perceive liis own defi- 
ciencies and adopt means to correct them, withoat wound* 
ing his feelings or his pride. 

While Colonel Sutherland occupied himself wdth these re- 
^ flections, Horace, totally unconscious of criticisms upon him- 
self, which would have stung his seli-lo \ c decj)ly, pondered, 
in his tuiii, the best means of bringing hib uncle over to the 
length of hek)iug him, by any means or in any way, to es- 
cape from Marchmttn. The most palpable mode of enter- 
ing on the subject— that of lamienting his father's want of 
hospitality — ^had been made impracticable by Colonel Suth- 
eriimd, wno laid all the weight of the arrangement upon his 
own convenience ; and his simplicity and straightforward- 
ness made a sidelong approach to it equally out of the ques- 
tion. Horncc wns compellerl, nccordingly, to bring in his 
sabjuct all at once, and without introduction. Colonel Suth- 
erland, without meaning it, said something half consciously 
about the dreary country, and his nephew seized upon the 
chance. 

"Dreary, indeed! — and nothing else do we see, uncle, 
from year's end to year's end !" cried Horace. " Is it not 
^ough to kill a manf-^withbut a human &ee to break it, 
dther; and here am I, strong and young, condemned to 
this life, and kept from, any information — any advice — which 
can direct me what to do. Uncle, you are the only friend I 
have been able to see with freedom and confidence, and I 
am almost glad you don't stay at Marchmain — for tlierc is 
no freedom there. Tell mo, I beg of you, what can I do ?" 

«'My dear boy I" cried the colonel, grasping his nephew's 
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hand in sudden sympatliy, and with a little gasp of earnest 
attention — ^^^yon take away my breath. Solitude has not 
diminished your energy, at all events. Do ? Why, to be 
snre^ a boy like you can do Miy thing. We must look for 
an opening, that is all— bat you shoold have began before 
now." 

"My father," pnid Horace, with nncon^cmns bitterness, 
"has stopped that. I don't know any thing about the 
world, except this paltry little world here, of game-keepers 
and poachers, and sporting farmers' sons — for gentlemen, 
of course, don't associate with mc. What are we, uncle? 
— nobodies ? I can't tell — -my father keeps up habits which 
look like the relics of a better time — ^and at the same time I 
know we're poor; bat he tiirows no li^ht upon oar unhappy 
drcomstanoes. Me keeps me shut up m thu horrible house, 
till I tidnk all sorts of horrors : that Ws a returned convict, 
or something like that — ^that our name's a disgrace. What 
is it of course there must be some cause for this sedosion 
-—and you must know." 

Colonel Sutherland was much embarrassed. lie fumbled 
with his cloak, in the first place, to gain time, and then, find- 
ing no other resource, fell back upon the shelter of im deaf- 
ness. 

"Pm a little hard of hearing," said the colonel. "I part- 
ly lost your last observation — but what's that about the 
poachers and game-keepers ? Bad company, Horace 1 — un- 
fit assodates, except in the way of sport, for any gentleman. 
Pre known lads of good family rained just by an mclaation 
that way. Kot that they meant ill to begin with; but 
what's mere fun at first comes to be liking before long— -and 
a gentleman's son, of course, is flattered and courted among 
them. It's a pernicious thing, Horace — ^attend to me I — it's 
been the ruin of many a man." 

"What is ruin, uncle?" shouted Horace, with a wild and 
bitter smile, Avhich somehow mingling congenially with 
the wiud and the chill, carried into the colonel's mind a 
singular identiilcaiiou of that landscape and scene which 
gaiued their climax in this moment. He was startled, he 
could not explain how. He turned round to look into his 
nephew's face, with a sudden oonsdousness of depths in the- 
heart and in the life of Horace undecipherable and mysteri- 
ous to himself. 

* Hy dear boy," he said, with a Httle tremble in his Toiee» 
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<*niin is such a destaniGtion as can be aooompHshed only by 

a man himself 

Horace made no answer. His face subsided gradually, * 
out of that self-revelation, into the assumed good-huraor 
which he had put on for his uncle'b benefit. Colonel Suth- 
erland, however, continued to regard him with concern and 
apprehension. The colouel's mind was not enlicrhtened up 
to the pitch of modern times. When his imagmation un- 
comfortably pictxured Horace seated, perhaps, in the ale- 
houae they bad passed, with the game-keeper or qtortinff 
men of the village, it was pot the knowledge of life wbic£ 
the young man might acquire, but the old-fashioned horror 
of ^ bad society," which moved the thoughts of the mide^ 
who secretly in his own mind began to attribute something 
of the slouchin<2f fsnit and unsatisfactory bearing of his 
nephew to his unsuitable companions. He could not give 
up the subject, but partly in natural anxiety, and partly to 
evade the youth's troublesome questions, recurred to it im- 
mediately again. 

"1 am your oldest relation except your father, Horace," 
Baid the colonel. "I have some experience in life. Ton 
know what the proverb Bays: *A man is known by the 
company he keeps.' " 

*^Had.he better keep 9io company?'* said Horace ; " very 
possibly; bat then I can't help bemg young, poor devU that 
1 am. I can't make a woman of myself, or be a child all 
my life. I must have something out of my prison — and you 
are not the man to bhmc me, uncle. The fellows you 
blamo nre those who have society in their favor. As for 
those ( ouiiiry blockheads whom I see in the woods or in 
the ale-houses, do you think I care for them ? ])o you care 
for a set of dancing dogs or a wandering monkey ? You 
laugh at them. II you have nothing else to think of, they 
amuse you for the moment. I despise the lontsl — ^they are 
no more than bears on exhibition to me I" 

Once more Colonel Sntherland looked at his young com- 
panion. It was not in his kindly human heart, which de- 
spised nobody, to like this manner of expression ; but some- 
how the force with which it was uttered, and the implied 
superiority of tone, had a certain effect on the simple-heart- 
ed old man. He still retained his uneasiness, his want of 
comprehension ; but he began to change his ideas of Hor- 
ace, aud.to think him inteUectual and clever— not a youth 
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dangerously falling into " bad company," bnt a man whose 
. talents were lost to the world for want of " opportunities." 
He fixed his gaze anxiously upon his nephew, and longed 
for the candid eves which tola all Snsan s sentiments and 
emotions; but that douhtftil fkce said nothing of itselfi 
There might be talent^" but there was no candor in the 
countenance of Horace — what the lips might say, was the 
only index to what the head conceived or the heart felt. 
Colonel Sutherland turned a^vay from him again with a lit- 
tle sigh. He was interested, his curiosity was awakcTiecl, 
and his patern.al anxieties in full exercise ; but somehow un- 
der all his heart whispered liesitations and inarticulate warn- 
ings to him. He had no experience in this unknown devel- 
opment of human nature. His own instincts said as much. 
Uut a man does not always give attention to those instinct- 
ive intimations. Colonel Sutherland was accustomed to be- 
lieve that he had rather a natural gift for the guidance of 
votmg men— his sympathies with youth were warm — ^his 
heart young — his kindness unbounded. Many a youth ere 
now, charmed by the natural benignity and freshness of his 
character, had opened his soul to the old colonel, and given 
to him that full, youthful confidence seldom hestowerl by 
halves, which harsher fathers had failed to gain — ^with great 
advantage to themselves ; for the old man was wise, as old 
men come to be who are not clever, but only humble, can- 
did, religious, fearing God, and slow to make themselves 
judges of men. The habit of counsel, of assistance, of kind- 
ly attention, and regard to the self-revelations of his young 
companions, was accordingly strong upon Colonel Suther* 
land^yet, though he wonld scarcely acknowledge it to him- 
self, a certain conviction of being out of his depths, and in a 
world altogether new to him — among elements which he 
was nnal)le to handle — was present with him now. 

** I am glad you have no inclination tow^ard such society," 
he said, in his perplexed tone ; " but Hornee, my boy, even 
for sport you must not continue it. It sticks to a man in 
spite of himself; and, indeed, the young fellows now are 
very diilerent from what they were in my time. I don't 
bid you despise your fellow-creatures — ^there's a long dis- 
tance between despising them and prefei^ng their sodety 
— a man of your condition should do neither the one nor 
the other, as you will learn when you come to know life." 
What is my condition, uncle ?" asked Horace, suddenly, 
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intemtp1»ng tlie slow and faedtating genml sentimentfl, 
which were the only tbingB which the perplexed colonel 
oonld find ready to his hand in this embarrassing casOt It 
is to be feared that Colonel Sutherland heard this question, 
which was asked in a high tone, for his face became gradu- 
ally flushed nver with a painful beat and oolor; but onc6 
more he put his hand to his ear. 

"Yes; what are your own inclinations? — ^that h really 
the question, Horace — if we knew that, we could look out 
for you. Tiierc are many openings now to houoraljlo am- 
bition ; but what do you wisn yourself for your manner of 
lifeP 

TJncIe,'' said Horace^ with a force which wotddhe beard, 
'^I have no inclinations, thanks to my manner of life hither- 
to—I have only one wish, and that is, to escape from March- 
main. Get me away from that wretched house. I don't 
care if I turn a shoe-black or a scavenger — get me away 
from here !" 

The colonel onco more looked at his nephe^v, l>ut with 
less respect — " On these terms, could you not get yourself 
away? You are not confined by lockn and bars," said Col- 
onel Sutherland, disapprovingly ; " why have you no inclin- 
ations? That dear child yonder, who has nobody in the 
world to speak to, has kept her heart as fresh as a May 
flower.** 

^' Susan?** said Horace, growing vsd; ''you don*t com- 
pare me with Susan ^—Sosan's a girl— she^s content ohe *s 
Tery well off, so far as I can see-Hshe's in her natural voca- 
tion. Would you have me put on petticoats and sit down 
to patchwork ?— -As well do that as compare a man with a 
girl!" 

"Susan," said the colonel, with a little havfenr and heat 
which became him, "is the only woman of the iamily. You 
are not aware, I dare say, of the indulgences and pleasures 
that are natural to girls of her years. I don't wonder so 
much either that you think of yourself iirfiit ; but why have 
yon no inclinations ? — she has, and yon think yonrself her 
snperior, I perceive.** 

Don't be displeased, tmde,** sud Horace, clian|^g his 
tone^ and strffering only a little impatience, to testify to the 
fnry with which he heard himself reproved. " Yon know 
better than I do that women are tame creatures, and con- 
tent tiiemsehes eaiUy in their own sphere, when they don't 
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know any better. Soflaa has Idflme to form fittle plans and 
fancies, 1 believe. I have no saoh thing^the pain of years 
has brought me to one point of desperalkni. I know no- 
thing of the world: I don't know what I am— my position 
— ^my prospects — my birth, are all a miat to me. My mind 
is not sufficiently disengaged to form projects ; therefore I 
say I have no inclinations — ^the air stifles me — I must get 
out into the world, where there is room to breathe !" 

*^Thcn, why," said the colonel, ^^have you not gone away 
before ?" 

Horace was silenced — he fumed with silent rage within 
himself, wounded in the tenderest point of his sell-love and 
pride — it was, perhaps, the only suggestion which could 
nave made him leel a pang of hninSation. It was one 
whioh Susan herself^ in her simple and practical intelligence, 
bad niade more than once. Why had he borne and brood- 
ed over hia wtetobedness ? Wliy had he not gone away? 

^Mbjij young men," said Colonel Sutherland, ^^have left 
home of their own accord on a less argument than that of 
desperation. I don't mean to say that I approve of it ; hut 
— there arc some tilings that one coiikl not advise, which, at 
the same time, being done, cut a difficulty which might be 
hard to solve. I say all this, my dear boy," added the col- 
onel, moved by Horace's gloomy lace, " to show you that it 
is foolish to use such strong expressions : if your despera- 
tion had been so great as to deprive you of all choice or in- 
clination, depend upon it yon would have gone away." 

And having delivered himself of this kindly Ht of logic, 
totally inappUcable as it was to the person whom he ad- 
dressed, and attributing the silence of his nephew to the 
natural confusion of a yonng man detected in the nse of un- 
due heroical expressions, the colonel was himself again. 

"And this, I suppose, is my resting-place for the night,'* 
he said, as a church-spire and the roofs of a village became 
dimly visible before them at the end of the road. "I will 
remain here three or four days, and during that time, Hor- 
ace, you must find out your inclinations, my boy, and let us 
discuss them and see what is to be done. You must stay 
and dine with me in the first plaoe^ and be with me as 
much as possible while I am here^-^that is to say, unless 
your fiither makes any positive daim upon yon during the 
time." 

Positive daimt I wish yonhad duied with us one day. 
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uncle, to POO what these claims are!" cried Horace, with a 
laugh of bitterness; but the colonel, who hnd hven think- 
ing of something else for the moment, iiicliued Ins ear to- 
ward him with a little start aud a Bmile, before wlut^h bit- 
terness lied. Horace could no more comiJieLiend his uncle 
than Mb uncle conld understand him. This smile discom- 
forted him strangely— lie could not stand against tiiat kind, 
prompt attention, the ear so solidtons to catoh what he said, 
and tne face so guileless and benign. The young man was 
of a orafty intelligence, and could have detected wiles — ^but 
this sunshiny simplicity put him out. It went deep into 
the primitive truth, sincerity, and honesty of nature — things 
which Hornce Scarsdalo had small acquaintance with in the 
secret spring and fountain of his life. 



CILAPTKii IX. 

That evening was an epoch in the lilb of Hbraoe. The 
people in the little country Inn to which he took his uncle 
were not unacquainted with the young man. For a year 
or two past, ever since the bitter independence of manhood 
had begun to possess him, he had spent much of his waste, 
unoccupied time in this and the other humble house*^ of en- 
tertainment of the district. With a sensation of superior- 
ity, which ho owed principally to his natural temper — for 
there was in reality very little distinction of breeding or 
character between himself and the society lie frequented — 
he held a scornful dictatorial place among the humbler coiv- 
vivea of the villages, and observed and amused himself with 
the peculiarities he saw, very much as if he had been a man 
of the world, tramed to that odious criticism which is digni- 
fied by bdng called *Hhe study of manldnd.'' The coarse 
enjoyments of the public-house company did not tempt him 
— 4ie threw his violent decisions into the hum of drowsy 
talk when it suited him, and at other tunes looked on, not- 
ing, with contemptuous amusement, the dull jollity of the 
plncc. His father's singular solitude imposed a certain re- 
spect upon the imat^nn ition of the district; and between 
Horace and the country lads around there remained al- 
ways that inexplainable, undefinable difierence which, inde- 
pendent of education, wealth, and every tangible advantage, 
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Bepsmtes tbose who are bom in different dflms of ioolety, 

esj^ecially in rural places. Tie had aooordingly a strange 
kind of popularity in the district — not the popularity of 

common love and esteem, bat an attraction perhaps more 
remarkfible; his careless riirleness, his bitter liiimor, the 
harsh philosophy which contrasted with his youth and inex- 
perience, gave him a certain singular hold upon the imagin- 
ation of his companions. Tlie very certainty that he did 
not care a single straw i'ov them attached the little crowd 
to his i"ootstL|»s. Douiiiiuiit and imperious self-regard, like 
all other regaaui qualities, has a wonderful influence upon 
the common mind* No other person within the inunediate 
knowledge of this rnral community assumed the same tone^ 
or show^ the same spirit — and the vehement and forcible 
language, more refined than their own, the utterance of a 
gentleman, which Horace had acquired involuntarily, the ar- 
rogant sentiments he expressed, the imconcealed conscious- 
ness of superiority which belonged to hira, united to impose 
a certain allegiance u])on the inexperienced minds, which 
found him unique and singular, the sole development known 
to them of a kind of intelligence and a manner of man wide- 
ly differing from their own. 

But this night every thing was changed. The landlady 
of Ihe inn, amazed into a flutter of perturbation, appeared 
herself at the astounding information that young Mr. Hory, 
aa he was called, had arrived with a gentleman. The good 
woman supposed it must be his mysterious &ther, and hast- 
ened with all the speed of curiosity to receive Ihem — ^but 
lost in amazement to find " the gentleman" a stranger, who 
required the best accommodation of her house for a few 
days, and desired to dine as soon as that was practicable — 
found it only possible to courtesy and retire, more curious 
than ever, without being able to show her previous acquaint- 
ance and familiarity with Mr. Hory, who turned his Ikco 
with an arrogant blank of unrecognition full upon her, and 
added to his uncle's orders a request that some one might 
be sent to Marchmain immediatelj for the carpet-bag. 

Something's agoiug to happen," said the landEdy, as 
she returned to her own domain. ^'A strange gentleman 
as wants the best o' every thing — an ould sodger lord with 
musstaches — egh, lad! — a lord, FIl warrant, at the very least 
o' him — and I'll lay you a sixpence he's coom to sr 1 a,' tlnnp^a 
Straight; for yonder's Mr. £U>ry, he looks me in the face as 
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broad as I look at yon, and says, says he, * Send a man to 
Marchmain for a carpet-bag immediately,' as if he never set 
eyes on me in his born days afore. Like him I I would 
ne'er goo starving to his door in hopes o' meat." 

Great preparations ensued for the hasty dinner, which 
was to bo ready iu an hour ; but even the landlady's convic- 
tion that her guest could not be less than a lord was not 
snffieieut to work ino^oanbOities. While it was getting 
zeady. Colonel Sutherland and Horaoe aat together over the 
new Kindled fire. The beat room of the inn^ whidi did not 
receive a guest twice in a year, was a dingy parlor hung 
with old portraita of famous horaeBy winners of the cups of 
antiquity, with a county map, and a print of George iV. to 
vnry the embellisliments, and two small windows looking 
out upon tlic village street. The colonel placed himcelf as 
dose as possible to the lire, not without dreadful appreheu- 
sions of the rheumatism, which already sunt flying twinges 
into his spare limbs, and made hiui wince ; and thought with 
a little natural indignation of his repelled kindness, and the 
cold reception whiSi bad forced him to aeek thia place, and 
substituted tbe accommodation of a poor little country inn 
for the hospitality he had expected. Silence and these rec- 
ollections, and the atartling twinges of his rheumatiBmy 



and seemed to develop in him another phase of character, 
Horace watched huM iu the doubtful light, Tnore and more 
puzzled. The indulgent, tender kindness and forbearance 
of the fatherly old man had disappeared with the animation 
of their talk and hitercourse — the whole face had a loflier 
and more rigid expression. Horace, drawing back his chair 
out of the fire-h§ht, gazed and pondered with knitted brows. 
He began to thmk more elaborate approaches were necea- 



hitherto to get much Information from thia kind old unde 
touching the family aecrety if there was one. Was Golond 
Sutherland a kind old unde merdy ? Horace began to sus- 
pect he most be acMuething more^ and that the task of per- 
suading him and winning him over to his own interests 
might not be so very easy after nil. 

The colonel sat long in meditation, as if he were in full 
consideration of the whole knotty subject ; when he made 
a little stir iu his chair as if about to speak, a sudden burst 
of anxiety ran over Horace. I wonder," biiid the colonel, 



changed the 




sary, and plana better laid. 
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with the gnvest face, " how long it is since a fire was light- 
ed in this room before. Speak of England, Horace 1 I don't 

believe there is any thing so dismal from Berwick to John 
o' Groats as that moor of yours, and no attempt at cultiva- 
tion or improvement, so far as I can perceive. You phould 
see onr high farming in Lothiaal I have not felt the cold 
80 severe since I came liome." 

Horace had almost laughed aloud in his sudden relief and 
contempt. These were the thoughts, so deeply ruminated, 
which had brought gravity to Colonel Sutneriand's fiuse. 
The young man, who now less than e^er comprehended the 
old man, went to stand at the window, not without a cer- 
tain satisfaction in bemg seen there by the evening frequent- 
ers of the place, who were sure to near of his companion, 
and of the different position he occupied for this nii^ht at 
least; and passed another half hour of wriitinpf befoic the 
dinner appeared, in strange calculations, at once cunning 
and foolish — the wiles of a subtle mind, and the inexperi- 
ence of a young one — thinking with himself bow long his 
uncle's simplicity could withstand his attacks — how soon he 
should be able to worm all the secrets ui the family out of 
him, and how eualj he could work the old man to do what 
he wonld. Then, if such a man as Colonel Sutherland had 
reached to a respectable position and command, what might 
not such a man as Horace Scarsdale do ? The young man's 
spirits rose — he imagined himself making a Stepping-stone 
of his uncle, to push his way into the arena ; and then — . 

Considering the height and imaginative character of this 
ambition, which at the outset gave it a certain refinement, 
it was astonishing, notwithstandiiiL!:, to perceive into what 
almost vulgar elation his spirit s rose during that dinner. It 
was no great things ol" a diuner, being too ambitious by far 
for the occasion ; but it was perhaps the very first meal in 
bis life, at least since be came to years of edflmowledge, 
which Horace bad eaten with freedom and pleasure. He 
thought of Mardimain, and the scene in the cuningroom at 
that moment, where Peggy, in the ordinary course of events, 
would be about removing the cloth and setting on the table 
his father's solitary glass and jug of claret, and smiled to 
think of Mr. Scarsdale's silent rage at seeing At5 vacant place. 
He was pleased and flattered by the respectful manner of 
the landlord who waited on them, and could not refrain 
from talking rather big to his onole, and assuming a confi* 
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denoe and frankness quite tmnsnal to him, and foreign to his 
nature, for the advantage of that individual. He was too 
young to conceal this first gratiiication, and botrnyed liim- 
self unawares. Simple and unsuspecting though the colonel 
was, he perceived liiib. However, it was natural, and instead 
of a hnrd iMug^h at it, Uncle Edward smiled and grew kind- 
er, and loved Horace better and trusted him the more for 
his weakness' sake. They seemed growing friends gradu- 
ally and snrely — the old man believed they were, and re- 
joiced in it, and oonld not have believed, had any body told 
iuni) that the cold passion of self-regard, to the entire exclu- 
sion of wanner fe^ings, filled his nephew's heart. 

When they were left alone, Horace, a little stimulated by 
the wine he had taken, oommenced his attack with bold- 
ness: 

"Uncle," he said, " you must think of me — ^you mugt 
help me. I ha\ o never been able to speak my mind beiuro 
to a single individual who could comprehend or assist me. 
I must know what are our circumstances. It is needless to 
sav' that my father's past life does not atlect me. It does 
affect me — every thing affects me that I am kept in igno- 
laace of. What are we?— what is he?— why are we here ?** 

Horace had hit by chaiice and miawares upon the means 
xeally most likely to attain his end. Colonel Sutherland 
conld not return any thing but a true answer to a plain and 
straightforward question ; and evasion was so strange to him 
that he managed it in the clumsiest manner. He retired on 
his deafness in the first place — a defense from which Horace 
drove him out triimaphantly by a repetition of the qnostioa 
in tones that could not be mistaken. Then he faltered over, 
it a httle, with commonplaces of hesitation too palpable to 
deceive any body. 

" Your true circumstances — ^your father's past life ? Your 
Other's past life has always been virtuous and honorable," 
said the coloneL **What is he? You ou^ht surely to 
know better than I do, who have not seen hun for fifteen 
years* He is, if you wish my opinion, a man of very pe- 
onliar temper. Horace, I do not wonder that you find him 
rather hard to get on with sometimes, but he is your father ; 
and therefore, my dear boy, whatever others may do, im- 
patience and a harsh judgment do not become you." 

Horace shook his head. 

** This is not what i want to kuowt You know it is not," 
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he said, witb a rising oolor. ^ Bay no, if you will, but don*t 
treat me like a child. Look here, uncle : I am aBsured there 
is a secret— I know it, no matter how — ^tell me what it is." 
Horace put the whole force of his voice and mind into tiie 

question. lie made it not as one who asks, but as one who 
demauds whfit he has a right to know, feeUng convinced 
that his gentle relative conld not now evade him, and had 
no strength to resist ; and with this conviction stroncr upon ^ 
him, the young man stared into the colonel's eyes, with the 
thought of overawing iiim and compelling his answer thus. 

Crenel Sutherland looked at him steadily, withdrew his 
eyes a moment, looked again, and at last spoke: 

'^If yoa tbiok,'' said the colonel, coldly, '^that by this 
persistence and demand you can persuade any man of honor 
to betray to you a secret with wnich another has intrusted 
him, you diow only yoiff ignonmoe of gentlemen and want 



your family circumstances — though, mind you, I do not 
admit that there is — can you suppose that 1 will tell you 
any thing which it is your iather desire that you should 
not know ?" 

Horace shrunk for a moment in mingled rage and amaze- 
ment from the tone. It was inconceivable to him that any 
body conld feel even an instant's contempt for him ; but the 
feeling was momentary. 

" 'Aea he does desire that I should not know it he ex- 
claimed, with a certain triumph — and set his teeth over the 
admission, as if this at least was something eainedL 

"I did not say so," said the colonel, with some embar- 
rassment. "I said if — No, Horace, if you wish to investi- 
gate into all the secrets of your family, go to yonr father, 
and ask him — ^he is the proper judge of what should or 
should not be told you. At least, if you don't admit that, 
he is at least the most proper person to be asked ; and till 
he has refused to satisfy yon, you have no right to apply to 
any one else. Take my advice— be honest and strauehtfor- 
ward— it is the short^ way and the clearest: not him- 



Ask himself I Do you know the terms we are on, un- 
cle ?" said Horace, with a smile. 

"So much the worse for you both — and long enough that 
has lasted, surely," said the colonel. *' The past is tio man's, 
the future is every man's : I say to yon again, t/uU im last- 




If there is a secret in 



self» 
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ed long enough ! Ask himself, and let the mystery and the 
strife end together. It is the only honest way to dear yonr 

difficulties up." 

Once more Horace smiled — a smile of disappointment and 
anger — battled and furious ; wliile the colonel went on with 
his honest, simple advice, exhorting the young man to can- 
dor and openness — he might as well have exhorted liiui to bo 
Prime Minister — while Horace, for his part, kepL bilent, per- 
ceiving, once for all, that whether it was from mere fool- 
ishness, or some principle of charaeter unknown to him, his 
nnde was impracticable^ and that the only way to find any 
thin^ out firom him was to lie in wait for the unguarded ad- 
missions which, in spite of himself, might fall from his lips. 

" After all," said Colonel Sutherland, when he had con- 
cluded his good, honest advice to his own satisfaction, 
" what has all this to do with it ? You are tired of inactiv- 
ity and quiet, as a younc^ man ouglit to be ; you want to set . 
out upon the world. Of course, your fatlier can not object 
to this ; and as for me, all tliat I can do to forward it I will, 
heartily. But, Horace, setting out on the world docs not 
mean any thing vague, my lad. It means doing, or aiming 
at, ^ some special thing — some 07ie special thing, my dear 
boy. We can't go out to conquer the world nowadaya— 4t 
must be a profession, or business, or a pUioe, or someUiing ; 
so FU tell you what to do. Think it well over — ^what you 
said to me about having no inclinations. Sit down by your* 
sel^ and find out if there is not a special turn one way or 
other in some corner of your heart, and let us hear what it 
is. Aftt r that the Avay will be clear; we must look for an 
opening tor you, find," added Colonel Sutherland, after a lit- 
tle pause, and speaking with hesitation, " if you should then 
— wish for — my services with your father, why then, Hor- 
ace—though we are not the best friends in the world — ^I'li 
try mv best." 

^^Tnank you,'' said Horace, with suHenness, which he tried 
vainly to represfr—** thank you, unde^ I will do as you 



The conyersation then came to an end, Horace fuming 
over it secretly as a &ilnre — ^and the young man had so high 

an idea of his own powers, that the thought galled him 
deeply. Then, after an unsatisfactory interval of indefinite 
conversation, which Horace could not keep np, and which 
the colonelr-tired, dishcarteoe4> and perplexed — sustained 
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but dnlly, the yonng man got up and bade him " good-night." 
Colonel Sutherland went down to the door of the inn, half 
with a simple precaution to see him sniMy out of the tempt- 
ation" of that "low company" which Horace had owned to 
seeking, and half by suggestion of that kiiidtu ss which could 
not bear to sec any one discouraged. Think it well over,** 
urged the colonel once more, "and expect me to-morrow; 
ana be cheerfol, and keep njp your hearty Horace. Theresa 
plenty of room for you in the world, and plenty of force in 
jonreiBlf. Good-nignt, my dear boy — ^good-ni^t**' 



CHAPTEE X. 

When Horace Scarsdalc left the lights of the village be- 
hind him, and took his way through the black roads to- 
ward Marchmahi, he carried with him a burden of thoughts 
rather different from those which accompanied him here. 
Though his was neither a noble nor a sweet development 
of yonth, still youth was in him. as in others, heroical and * 
absolute. It is impossible to reduoe to deaeription the kind 
of fortune he had plumed for himself; for, indeed, he bad 
planned nothing, except a general se)f-glorifioataon and dom- 
mation over the world. 

ELis uncle's advice to him, to ascertain how his likings in- 
clined, and make choice of some profession or employment 
precise and definite, humiliated nnd offended him unawares. 
His fancies had not condcsci iiclcd to any such particularity. 
He had an impression on his mind, how acquired he could 
not tell, that his father wronged him, and that it was only 
necessarjr for him to be aware of their true circumstances 
to set hun at onoe' beyond the common necessities of life. 
This conTiction, however, he had never betrayed to any 
one: and Colonel Sntherland's recommendation, whii^ im- 
plied l^e restraints of labor and something to do, was not 
over-palatable to the young man brought up in idleness. 

He was too old to begin the study of a profession, and 
when he thought of the laborious days and confined exist- 
ence of men who have their own way to make in the world, 
secret rage and mortification took possession of Horace. 
Was this all that remmned for him? — was this the hfe 
which he must look forward to? — was there nothing better 
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In the fhtnre than this? He had no dedro to choose his 

means of living, his manner of work — his thoughts eluded 
the subject when it was presented to him — ^it was easier to 
brood over a mysterious wr<mg, and dream of sudden rev- 
elations which should change every thing in a moment. At 
the same time, his intellect was sufficiently clear to show 
him that contein[*t was likely to follow any exhibition of 
these feelings of his — he himself, as ho reHected on it, fumed 
at himself with silent disgust. 

Then he had failed to influence Colonel Sutherland as he 
eaqpected— every thing had failed in the absolute fashion-r 
he conld no longer carry matters, even to lumself, "with the 
hi^h hand of dominant yonthfol nnreason and disregard of 
thmgs and men : even things that pleased him took a defin- 
ite, particular, and lunited form, and came under oonditions 
wmch made them distastefhl. Already he began to per- 
ceive that the language and manner, which did very well 
for his ale-house companions, was not practicable in such 
society as that of his uncle ; and unaware as yet how to ac- 
quire, a more successful tone, fell into deep and angry morti- 
fication on the subject. He had not imj>i essed upon Colonel 
Sutherland a high idea of his spirit, his energy, and his in- 
tellect, as Horace had intended to do ; but had only con- 
Teyed the idea of a presumptuous and ignorant yoalh to the 
mmd of his onble. He felt this with a humiliation out of 
which he drew no humility. It was not so easy as he sup- 
posedf to see through and dominate over even so simple a 
character as that of Colonel Sutherland. 

But it did not occur to Horace that his uncle's plain sim- 
plicity and truthfulness was, in fact, the only thinor i\^q 
world 'which could not be doininatcd over by the most 
splendid superiority of intellect. He supposed it was only 
his own ignorance, and inexperience, and want of address — 
dehciencies mortifying enough to acknowledge certainly, 
but not so mortifying as the entire incapacity cither to com- 
prehend or to influence. He had time enough to thmk over 
all these things, as he made his way throngih the londy^ 
dreaiT country roads, and aeross the moor. 

This day, and this meetmg, and the opening of his close 
heart even so far, had flashed into life the smouldering fire 
in the mind of Horaoe. He strode on with long, rapid 
steps, thinking it scarcely possible that he could contain 
hinuadf within the miserable hermitage of Marchmain, even 
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for m lugM- He went al<H^ pcmdering schemes to svrprue 
the secret from his uncle, in spite of this first failure ; and, 

intoxicated by the first realization of freedom, to imagine 
himself altogether free, Ins own master, triumphing over the 
world. But among these fancies there mingled neither a 
desire nor any attempt to ascertain, as Colonel Sutherland 
said, "his own inclinations," or to decide what he should 
do. He said quite tridy when he reported of himself that 
he had no inclinationB which oonoemed labor or a profeft- 
tto% and even in his own thoughts he evaded that question. 
He could think closely when ihe matter was to find out| 
firom his uncle's unsuspicious temper, his &ther's secret ; hut 
not when the thing to determine was the needful labor of 
his own life. 

Meanwhile, Susan sat silent in her father's presence, long- 
ing for the return of Horace, picturing him to herseli* seat- 
ed opposite to her uncle, free to say what he would, open- 
ing his heart under those genial looks, bringing home kind 
thoughts and kind messages, sunned and mellu^\ ed by that 
unsuspected love which had developed all the wonderful 
possibilities of a new life to herself. Even Susan could not 
sit still to-night— her patchwork had lost its attraction for 
her— her thoughts rcse too ikst^ and were too numerous, to 
make her ordinary quiet possible. In spite of herseli^ and 
OYen unawares to herself she was no longer the noiseless 
girl who sat hushed for hours, opposite to that rigid figure 
with the little reading-desk and open book. To her own 
amazement, she caiij^ht herself once humming an incipient 
tune aR she sat over her work ; and after a while found it 
impossilih^ to sit stUl, and moved ahout with an involuntary 
restlessness, finding little matters to arrange in all the cor- 
ners of the room, chairs to place dilferently, the curtains to 
be drawn closer, the fire to be stirred, something to keep 
her in motion, and express, by that onl^ means permitted to 
her, the unaccustomed stir and commotion in her own heart. 
And what was even more remarkable, Mr. Scarsdale himself 
seemed to have an instinctive perception of this, and to be 
somehow moved in his own calm. A close observer might 
have perceived that he no longer traveled by mechanical ac- 
curacy from becnnninp^ to end of his page — that the leaves 
were tnrned less re2:al;irly, and that his eyes were fixed upon 
the upper margin of his book, sometimes for half an hour to- 
gether, while he watched, without looking at her, his daugh- 
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ter's movements, and heard the faint rustle of her hushed 
motion about the room. He divined the cause, and knew 
the emotion in her heart, with a strange and hitter certain- 
ty. He was aware by intuition that all the allection, and 
confidence, and fiUal warmth which ho Jiinl never sought, 
had spi'uiig up in an instant to meet the touch of another 
who had not the same natural daim as he ; and the forlorn 
man grew more fi>rlom by the knowledge, and perhaps 
even once for an instant hesitated whether he should not, 
at this last moment, open his heart to his child, his wife's 
daughter, the only woman the family. Somehow these 
words returned to him unawares* Mr. Soarsdale was not 
of the kind of man who is much influenced by women. 
Symjifitby was an ofteuse rather than a pleasure to him — he 
had none to bestow, and he sonii^ht none. Consolations of 
affection lie scarcely distinguisiied from intrusions of im- 
pertinence, and there was no soil on which tenderness could 
grow in his rocky nature. But if he had little affection, he 
had a perennial envy in his heart. He could not hear that 
ai^ther man should obtain any thing which seemed hj 
light to belong to himsel£ Ttte idea that his wife's brother 
had already possessed himself of Susan's heart, more than 
he, her father, had done during her whole life, galled him 
bitterly ; so much, that in that moment of indecision, wliile 
he held his book in his hands as though he would have 
closed it, the impulse had actually come upon him to put 
confidence in Susan, and so win lior over, onco for all, to his 
side, and shut out the iesa legitimate claimant on her affec- 
tion. 

The only woman of the family! It was his daughter 
whom Ed\\ :u d Sutherland made this claim of affection on — 
it was a piece of his property which the new-comer appro- 
priated ; and Mr. Scarsdale had almost been moved out of 
himself to secure the fUial heart which he cared not for^ yet 
which it galled him to see claimed by any other. But na» 
tore conquered the sudden thought ; he set his book once 
more steadily open upon his little desk — he made his heart 
bitter and hard — a forced and painful smile came upon his 
lip; within himself he recalled, half unawares, some of those 
words of contemptuous sarcasm against women, by which 
some men revenge themselves for some woman's misdeeds. 
But it made him colder, harder, more forlorn and solitary, 
in spite of himself. His sou, whom he had always treated 
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as an enemy, was with his brother-in-law ; his daughter, 
though here in bodily presence, was with that intruder also 
in her heart. He was alone, alone — always alone; a jeal- 
ous, envious, morbid rage deepened the shade n|)on liis face; 
the love was nothing to him — but ho gnashed hLs teeth to 
see it enjoyed by another. 

When Horace retnmed— and they could hear his snm- 
moDB at the door, and Peggy's tardy opening — ^he did not 
come into the dining-rooniy but went up stairs at once; send- 
ing a message to Susan, to her great disappointment, that 
he was tired with his walk from Tillington, and was going 
to rest. Mr. Scarsdale did not retire till n much later hour 
than usual that night; rmd when he did, made Susan pre- 
cede him by a few minutes, that he niicrht sec her shut up 
in her own room, and prevent all communication with her 
brother, lie persuaded himself that they were in a conspir- 
acy against liim, and roused his temper with the thought ; 
he spoke more harshly to Susan than he had ever done be- 
fore m her recollection, and sent her to her own room in 
tears. Tears ! — miserable woman's play of pretended snffer- 
ing ! — at least he was beyond the weakness of being deceived 
by it ; and be smiled bitterly to himself as he went to his 
own comfortless rest, thinking on the smiles which would 
greet her uncle. Unjust fate I unnatural nature! — for these 
smiles were his, and belonged to him — yet he could not pre- 
vent the kind looks of a stranger &om stealing this property 
away. 

And Susan cried herself to sleep, with ho])es and happy 
anticipations taking the bitterness out of the tears; and Hor- 
ace sat in his room, where be bad hastily extinguished his 
candle on hearing approaching footsteps — as litSe inclined 
to see Susan as ms father was that he should ; pondering 
his wiles for overcoming his uncle. Only last night the 
honse bad been nndistarbed in its nnchangins life; now ev- 
ery thing was commotion, disturbance, new em>rts and hopes, 
a changed aspect of existence ; and ail from the advent of 
that guileless old soldier, -who, wnkinp^ in the night with his 
twinges of rheumatism, his fears that liis bed had not been 
aired, and his deeper perplexity and pain about his sister's 
children, mixed these different troubles aitogether, with a 
hazy mist of oppression and distress in his mind as he turned 
lus head towuid the wall, and sank into a heavy sleep. 
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GoLOiTBL &UTBXBSUOsa> WM ont of doors esrfy next mom- 
ing, as was bis wont. The weather had improved, the sxm 

was shining, the fells rose dewy and freFh through the air 
and distance, the whole face of the country was changed. 
The colonel strayed along the country road, with his lui us- 
ual burden on his mind, yet making such minute, halt'-cou- 
scious observations of external nature as were usual to him ; 
pausing to examine the hedges, to piuch a bud upon a 
Dranch, and make involuntary compariscm between the prog- 
less of the spring at home and here; noting the primroBe- 
tnfU which be^an to appear in the hedge-doe herbage, soft 
green leaves still oniled up in their downy roll ; and making 
unconscious memorandums in his mind of the early notes ox 
birds already to be heard among the branches. Every thing 
was early this year, he thought to himself, as with a calm 
and placid pleasure he enjoyed the air, the light, and the cold 
yet dewy and sparkling freshness of the morning. In the 
calm of his age this old man had recovered the sweet sensa- 
tions and susceptibilities of childhood ; life with its passions 
and struggles was over for him, or seemed so j all was well 
with his boys ; and the many and sharp sorrows of his man- 
hood had left npon him that feelmg of happiness in the mere 
freedom from acute and immediate pain, which only those 



and cheered him to the neart* It was true that trouble, anxi* 
ety, and doubt were in that innocent and tender sool; a strong 

desire to help and deliver his young relatives, with still no 
perception of the means for doing so ; but this was no urgent 
distress, enough to break in upon that sacramental morning 
hour. There miglit be difficulty, but every thing was hope- 
ful ; and the colonel wandered along the lonely rural road, 
where the wet orrass sparkled in the sunshine, and the buds 
on the hawthorn-hed^e basked with a secret growth and in- 
visible expansion in ue tender warmth and light ; and in his 
age, and the qoiet of his soul» was glad as they. 

As he approached the comer of an intersecting road 
Toioea came to the ear of the colonel, or rather one yoice^ 
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which seemed familiar to him. The speaker was addressing 
some one who made little reply; and Colonel Sutherland 
heard, to his great astonishmenti a glowing description of 
the advantages and pleasures of a soldier's life in India, 
splendidly set forth by the odd, familiar accents of this voice, 
as he approached. Hnlf amused, half amazed, he listened — 
the words being evidently not of any private importance, 
and delivered in a tone too loud for confidential communica- 
tions, lie thouscht to himself that it must be some old sol- 
dicr beguiling the inuocence of some rustic lad, whom want 
of employment or youthful disappointment had prompied 
to tr^' the expedient of ^ soldiering," sod went forward with 
a wnokle on his forehead, but a smile on his lip— divided 
between sympathy for the supposed victim, and a profea- 
sional reluctance to balk the voluntary recruiter, if the re- 
cruit should chance to be a promising one. But, to his sur- 
prise, when he had gained the corner of the road, instead of 
a younjj plowman or country bumpkin, liis eye fell upon a 
young M Kui of extremely prepossessing appearance, with all 
the look of a gentleman, who listened with dilated nostrils 
and eyes fixed upon the distant hills — listened as a man list- 
ens whose thoughts are already too many for him, anci who 
has but little attention to spare for what is said — but who, 
nevertheless, haa a serious mteotion of hearing what is ad- 
dressed to him. The colonel waa so much startled by this» 
that be scarcely observed the other person present^ till an 
astomidied exclamation of his own name, and the sudden 
motion of a military obeisance, aroused him. Then the smile 
returned, though with a difference, to his The speaker 
was a serG^eant of his own regimo!5t, a veteran nearly as old 
as himselt^ who now stood before him, between joy and re- 
luctance, eager to make himself known, yet not |)Lrrectly 
satisfied to be found in this exercise of his vocation j with 
contusion in his face, and his mouth full of excuses. 

" What, Kennedy !" cried the colonel; "my good feUow, 
what brings you here?'* • 

"It's &r enough out of the way, to be sure, comeV* wdd 
the sergeant, rather sheepishly; ^^and neyther my oun 
place, nor like it. Sure it's a bit of a flirt of a ^I's brought 
me, that's come to be married here." 

'^Married! What, yow.^ You old blockhead!" cried 
the colonel, inclining his deaf ear toward the voice^ " what 
do you want with suoh nousenae at your age ?" 
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**Na, cornel, ne'er a bit of me — the Lord forbid I" said 

the ol<l soldier; "but a daughter it is, brought up within 
five mile of ould Derry, but seed a lad o' the fells as took 
her heart ; and sure she's ail in wan, as ye may say, the 
whole stock o' me J^uuilly; and according, cornel, Pm 
here." 

"And at your old trade, I perceive,'' said Colonel Suth- 
erimd — ^''hey, Kennedy? — you will never forget your cock- 
ade and bunch of ribbons ; but I rather think, you're out a 
little here." 

Ay, BIT, ay—- I said as much mysel^ wan moment afore. 
The young master, cornel, he'8 aboove my hand," said the 
sergeant, promptly; "but youth, sir, youth will not heark- 
en to a good advice. So I bid to tell him as he desired; 
he's all for the cap and the feather, cornel, and it's not for 
an ould sodger to balk a gentleman, in especial as it was 
information Mr. Roger sought; and I well reo'klet, cornel, 
that ye ;i\ e liked a lad of spirit yo\ir:^el'." 

" This is a mistake, however," said the yoimg man, hur- 
riedly ; " I'm not a gentleman seeking information. Go on, 
Kennedy; I want pay and bread — don't be afiraid, sir, 
there's nobody belonging to me to break their hearts if I 
enlist. Let him say out what he has to say." 

The colonel oast kindly eyes upon the young man, and 
saw his nervous haste of manner, and the impatient way in 
which he roused himself out of his half abstraction to deny 
the inferences of the sergeant — which, indeed, were entirely 
foreign to the address which Kennedy had just been deliv- 
ering; and his benevolent heart was interested. "I also 
am an old soldier," he said, with his kind stoop forward, 
and his suiile; ' perhaps I am a bafer adviser for a' young 
man of your appearance than Kennedy. Eh ? Do you pre- 
fer the sergeant ? Very well t But yon must understand 
that the good fdlow romances, and that rising £x>m the 
ranks, even in India, is not so easy as he would have you 
suppose. Very true, I have nothing to do with it; but 
donH be persuaded to enlist with such an idea. I wish you 
good^noming, young gentleman. You can come to me, 
f^ergeant, at we inn m an hour or so. I am here only for a 
few days." 

And Colonel Sutherland had turned away, and was once 
more descending the road, wondering a little, perhaps, that 
the young fellow did not eagerly seek his offered advice on 
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a subject wHch he Imev so miicii better than the sergeaoty 
when he heard himself called from behind, and, looking 
back, found the youth following. As he oame up, the ooE 
and remarked him more closely. He was of brown comt- 

plexion and athletic form, though only about twenty — al- 
Tonrly a powerful though so yoiuic^ a man. lie was dressed 
entirely in black — a somewhat formal suit, which ahnost 
suggested the clerical profession, though, in fact, it meant 
only mourning, and had a mingled look in his face of grief 
aiui mortificatiun, sincere sorrow, and a certain allront- 
ed, indignant, resentful aspect, which raised a little curioei- 

in the mind of the colonel* He came np with a boIcL 
um, straightforward step, which Colonel Sutherland could 
not help contrasting unawares with that of Horace, and 
with the color varying on his cheek. 

^ I ouffht at least to thank you, sir, for the offer of your 
advice," he said, hurriedly ; then came to a pause ; and then, 
as if vainly soe'kH3t]f for some explanation of tho reason why 
he rejected it; "1 am, however, only a recruit Ibr tiie ser- 
geant, not for the colonel," he added, with sudden coniusion. 
" It is because of this that I appear churHsh and ungrateful 
iu declining your oiler. My dress is a deception. I have 
no right to be treated as a gentleman." 

These are strong words," said the colonel. I presume, 
then, that yon have done something by wfaidi you forfait 
your natural rank?" 

A violent color rushed to the young man's face — No 
No ! — twenty times No I" — he ciied, with a sudden efiusion 
of feeling, half made np of anger, and half of the grief which 
lay in wait for him to catch him unawares; "and will not, 
if 1 should starve or die !" 

*'It seems to me," said Colonel Sutherland, lookin g: round 
ill vain for Kennedy, who luid taken the favorable jnoment' 
to escape, "that you are in a very excited condition of 
mind ; if you will take my advice, you will not do any thing 
in yoxur present state of feeling, and, above all, don't enlist. 
Kennedy's story is the common recruiting &ble, dressed up 
to suit your paorticular palate. The old fellow can not for- 
get his old successes in that way, I suppose. It is as foolish 
to 'list iu haste as to marry in haste, my yoimg friend. It 
is a thmg much easier to do than to undo. E^p yourself 
out of temptation, find consult your friends." 

Having said so much, the colonel gave a slight kindly 
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bow to his companion, and was about to pass on, but, look- 
ing at liim again, waited to see if he had any thing to say. 

**Ib it better to take the plow-stilte tbaa the shilluig?'' 
ezdaimed the young man; ^^yon know nothing about me 

but you look at my distress with a kmd ftoe. Tou know 
the world and life as they reidly are, and not as they appear 
to lis here, becalmed on the shores of the sea. I have no 
friends to consult, no one to be grieved for me, whatever I 
do. I have not much wit, and less education ; I have only 
what the brutes have — strength. What shall I do with it ? 
Is it best to be a plowman or a soldier? — will abide by 
your decision — which shall it be 

** Walk down with me to my iun," said Colonel Suther- 
land, and tell me who you are, and how this has happened 
to you." 

The younff man turned with an implicit, instantaneous 
obedience. He made no preface, no explanation. He had 
reached to that extreme agitation of mmd in which a list- 
ens, interested and friendly, is salvation to the self-consum- 
ing spirit, when that spirit is of the kind wloch oau disclose 
itself ; as in this case it Imppened to be. 

"My name is Roger Musgrave," he said; "I have been 
brought up as heir to my godfather, a man supposed rich. 
With him I have lived most of mv life — we two. Ue was 
more than a father to me : but he is dead, and died poor. 
There is nothing left of the supposed inheritance — worse 
than that ; but that is all that relates to me," he cried, sud- 
denly pausmg with a gasp of restrained grief. ^^The peo- 
ple here exhaust their kmd feelings to me in reproaches 
upon bun who has left me unprovided for. False reproach- 
es! — ^insults to me as much as to him I He is gone, and all 
control of me, all loye for me, have died in bis grave. I 
have myself to support, and his honor to reclaim. I ask 
you how I am to do it best — must it be as a laborer at homei 
or as a soldier abroad 

"But you have given me no reason why your choice 
should be hmited to these two trades," said Colonel Suther- 
land ; " there are many things besides which such a young 
man as yourscU' can do better than either. Come, you are 
very young — you are arbitrary and impatient. The profes- 
sion^of arms can only carry a man on and forward in time 
of war. You are thinkmg of Ifapoleon's soldiers, those 
men who might posdbly carry a marshal's baton in their 
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knapsacks ; but you forget that the first thing required is 

not the soldiers, but the Kapoleon — and things were neyer 
so ill the English nrmy, my young friend. Even in times 
of ^vav, not one man in a ihoiisand rises from the ranks — 
no, not e\'en in India — not in the Company's service. Don't 
deceive yom-self. Don't you know that even the old women 
in the village break their hearts when their sons enlist, and 
declare that any thing would be better ? I don't say that. I 
am a soldier myself ; but they are nearer the tnith thsn you.'' 

*^Ib it then only the alternative of despair?" cried the 
young man. - i 

Colonel Sutherland curved his hand over his deaf eai^ 
and begged his pardon^ and had not heard him. The ex- 
cellent colonel was at home in his capacity of adviser: he 
could understand this hul who came with his heart on his 
lips ten time? better than he could understand Horace, and 
took up Ills case with lively zeal and interest. lie took liiin 
to the inn with himself, and made him sit by while be break- 
fasted, and grew into friendship with the young stranger 
almost against his will. On the whole, the encounter pleased 
the colonel: he made Ros:er promise to come to him in the 



and warned him with &therly kindness to do nothing rash- 
ly, and to entertain no further thought of enlistment. Per- 
haps it was Tery foolish of the colonel to comfort the 
youth's heart after this rash fashion ; perhaps it was rais- 
mg expectations which could never be justified." The old 
man never thought of that : he had kindness to give, and 
good counsel, and some knowledge of the world. He said 
to himself that tliis was all an old man was good for, and so 
shook hands wiili poor Roger Musgrave as if he had known 
him all his lite, and occupied himself on the road to March- 
main with contrivances for serving him. It was his ^ way 
there are people who have a worse ^^way" to be met with 
in this world. 



Befoue Colonel Sutherland left the inn on his expedition 
to Marchmain, he had another visitor in the sergeant, who 
took care, however^ to make saxe that Musgrave was gone 
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before making his appearance. He was not unlike the col- 
onel himself in his outer man ; taU, spare, and brown, with 
a weather-beaten &oe and a srizzlea mnstacbe, Kennedy 
had at least sufficient resemblance to his old colonel to 
mark their connection as comrades in arms. Bat the ser- 
geant was neither deaf nor to any remarkable extent benev- 
olent; abstract kindness did not influence him much: he 
flattered himself that he "knew what he wri'? nbont" under 
all circumstances, and was somewhat pragni:vti( al and dog- 
matic on most matters. His extensive experience and 
knowledcfe of the world had made him the cock of the vil- 
lage for a year or two past, where every body believed his 
big stories, and most people were disposed to indorse his 
own opinion of himself. He was fh>m the north of Ireland ; 
a violent Protestant and Orangeman— tendencies sufficiently 
innocent in him ; but the place of his birth, mingling a little 
of the fire and yehemence of the Milesian with all the ob- 
stinacy, dogmatism, and self-opinion of Scotland, had suffi- 
cient influence on his character to be noted. He was a 
rigid Presbyterian — one of tho pillars of one of those little 
churches which, lingering near the border, prove that the 
national faith of Scotland has pushed her colonies more ef- 
fectively into the sister country than England has been able 
to do in return ; but this did not prevent Kennedy from 
inuking himself the oracle of tlie village ale-house, where he 
might be seen three or four nights a week, sometimes in a 
very lofly and dignified state Si harness, finely bestowing 
the most graye adyice upon eyeij body, and disposed to 
take rather a melancholy yiew of the degradation of the 
times, and of things in general. But this was the worst 
that any one could say against him* He was fond of his 
little grandchildren, and was always busy with something 
for their amusement; <rood to his daughter, whom be often 
helped out of his own little funds; and in general friendly 
and serviceable. H(! ]> resented himself to his old command- 
er with a little awkwardness, fully expecting, as it seemed, 
to be taken to task for his nioining's exploits; and his ex- 
pectations were not disappointed. Colonel Sutherland was 
too much given to advising youth himself to haye any pa- 
tience with the advice of the serffeant^ It was an inyaaon 
of his own domain which he could not forgive. 

I am glad to hear yon are so comfortable," said the col- 
onel, and that yon manage to live in peace with yonr son- 
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in-law, which, I confeiB to yon, I woxild have thonglit rath- 
er doubtful ; for I know youVe rather Btrong in your opin- 
ions — eh ! is it your daughter that keeps the peace?" 

"Na, cornel, nn," 9n\d the serirf nut ; " I'm no so onexpe- 
rienced as that ; lliothers and moothers are best in their oun 
place, I have a cot to myseP, and a' ray traps about me — 
next house to Mary, poor thing ! — and she's kept a' goin' 
since I've come, and the childer they keep back and fururd ; 
and so fai' as the husband goes, it never was said, among a.' 
danders, that I was aught but a peiaoeable man — ^* 

^Oh l a very peaoeablo man,'^ said Colonel Sntherland, 
with a smile* ^ That, to be sore, is the last thing one ooold 
think of doubting ; but come, you have your faults, my good 
fellow — ^what do ^ou say to me, now, for snch an account 
as I heard yon giving, this morning, to the young man ?" 

"Well, cornel!" exclaimed the oulpiiti keepmg up his 
boldness, though a little abashed — 

*' Well ! It does not appear to mo to be well at ail," said 
the colonel; "how often have I tuld you, when on recruit- 
ing duty, to tell the truth ? You pour a parcel of lies into 
a poor blockhead's head, and blow up his pride with 
thoughts of what's going to happen to nim ; and you ex- 
pect, when he has found out that it's all Hes, as he must do, 
that he will believe the rest of what you say to him! 
That's bad enough ; but to go into it con amore — mean 
for pure love of romancing — when there was neither neces- 
sity nor business in it— I admit to you that's something that 
beats me," 

" Ay, cornel, it's easy for the like of you," said Kennedy, 
*'that have your pensions and commands ; but what's a man 
to say to the poor devils? Hard service and poor w^ages, 
barracks and boiled beef, and sixpence a day I Truth's a 
grand thing for the army, cornel, but it does not bring in 
no recruits ; and wherc's the harm done ? If Johnny Raw 
is deceived wance in a wav, it's soon tooken out on him. 
At the worst, did I ever tell a man he could rise to be cor- 
nel but by a steedy life and doing his duty ? Sure, and if 
be minds himself, he can come to be sergeant, and that's 
next best; but the biggest lot of them, comeI» as yon know 
as well as me^ never tiy, and get no honor at all, at all, as 
may well be proved ; for them that strive not win not on, 
as I've told them till I was hoarse myself, many's thi> day." 

You never wanted an excuse," said the colonel, shaking 
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his head; "however, we'll leave the general question; did 
yon ever know a man in the 100th rise from the ranks ? — 
aid yon ever hear of a sergeant sent on a political mission? 
— and how conld yonyentnre to begin the day, yon old sin- 
ner, with such a pack of lies ?" 

Well, well, cornel— aisy, sir," said the sergeant; ^'snre 
he was a gentleman, and Imow'd what was what as well as 
me!" 

Colonel Sutherland langhcd in spite of himself at this 
original excuse, on seting which Kennedy recovered his 
courage, and took a higher tone. 

" And if yc'll believe me, the best thing for him yonder 
is just to 'list, cornel. 1£ he wance 'lists, friends '11 come in 
and buy his commission ; for sure they are well oil" and in 
plenty, Yorkshire ways — and the disgrace, sir, the disgrace, 
that's what will make them draw 3ieir pnnMtrings. I 
would not desire a prettier man, either for parade or battle- 
field. He's a soldier born !" 

'^They l who are ^SAcy/" said Oolcmel Sntheriand; ^^he 
has no friends." 

"Maybe, cornel, maybe — I say little of friends — friend- 
pliip's neither here nor there," said tlie sergeant, waving his 
hand ; but the faothcr Miid moother I can speak to. Them 
that heeds not love, heeds shame." 

*' You are oracular, Sergeant Kennedy," said the colonel, 
with a very little peevishness ; " but I tell you the lad told 
me he had no friends." 

"Faothcr and moother, cornel, as I say," answered the 
persistent sergeant, with a little nod of his dogmatical head. 

Colonel Sutherland got np and fell to pacing the room 
with great annoyance and agitation. After a little while, 
being somewhat obstinate himself^ he seized Kennedy by 
the shoulder and shook him. 

"You're deaf!" said the colonel, with a whimsical, half- 
angry transforonoo of his own defect to the other; "you're 
hard of lie.iriiig ! I tell you the lad says he has no friends." 

*SVad I tell you, cornel, hi- has faothcr and moother, if it 
was my last word !" said the sergeant once again. 

**Your last word! — ay, you will always have the last 
word," cried Colonel Sutherland, this time indeed hearing 
imperfectly; 'Hhere must be some mistake, I suppose. 
Never mind, we'll inquire into it later. Ton mnst see me 
again, sergeant— I am going now to my yonng people. 
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Good-morning to you, my Hieud — ask for me liere to-mor- 
row." 

*^ Are tbe young gentlemen in these partSi cornel 7** Baid 
Kennedy, rising with a iittle reiuotance; said to mysel* 
Ihe cornel behooved to have his own occasions here." 

"Not my hoys — my niece and nephew, people yon neyer 
heard of," said the colonel, qoiokly* Now, my man, good« 
morning — I am pushed for time^yo«*ll come again to^mor* 
row." 

Thus urged, Kennedy had no resource but to obey, which 
he did, however, very slowly, runTiing over in his mind im- 
mediately all the "gentlemens' families" of the district, with 
which he had any acquaintance, in a vain endeavor to ascer- 
tain who could be the niece and nephew of his " old cornel." 
Kennedy, as it happened, had not oeen at his usual post in 
the pubfic room tiie little inn on the preTions night, and 
had conseqnently no intimation of any dawn of new fortnne 
on Mr. Horry, whom he knew perfectly well, and at whose 
• hands he had suffered contradiction enough to give him 
some interest in the young man's fate. This information, 
however, he would have been pretty sure to receive, but 
that Colonel Sutherland had already sent for the landlady 
to give her his orders for the day. 

The colonel was extremely frugal, almost parsimonious 
so far as his own manner of living was concerned ; but hav- 
ing set himself to devise some pleasure for poor Susan, shut 
up all her life in Marchmain, the extremest liberality which 
the circumstances would allow was not too much for his in- 
clinations. The only vehicle possessed by the little inn at 
Tillington was a double gig, a very homely conveyance, 
which the colonel had al^Siy ordered, and in which lie 
proposed to take Susan somewhere," bringing her back to 
lunch with him. The kind old man entered into the most 
minute directions about this lunch. He put elaborate lead- 
ing questions, in order to nsecrtain what the cr/fsine \vns ca- 
pable of, and consulted over puddings and tarts with the 
zeal of a connoisseur. A sentimental French chef who 
would have entered into the sentiment of the occasion 
would have delighted the colonel. He wanted a dainty 
meal of pretty little dishes, sweet and savory, as much in 
honor of Susan as to please her yeuthful palate, and endeay- 
ored so earnestly to impress ms wishes npon the homely 
inn-ke^ert that the idea of some secret grandeur belonging 
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to Mr. Horry and his sister impressed itself more and more 
deeply upon that good woman's mind. She promised to do 
her very best ; with the greatest awe and impressment she lelb 
the inDocent and too trustM colonel to study her cookery- 
book with devotion, and to conceive impossible trinmphs 
of culinary art. But art, even in the kitchen, avenges itself 
upon those who neglect it. Poor Mrs. Gilsland lost three 
or four hours of valuable time, and her temper — which was 
still more valuable — over trifle which sunk dead into the 
bottom of her dish, and cream which would not "whip;" 
and dratted the colonel at the conclusion of it with honrty 
good-will and much vexation. AVliile the innocent colonel, 
secure of having done all that man could do to procure a 
satisfactory collation iur Susan, drove the inn-keeper's steady 
old horse across the moorland road, and combated manful- 
Ij the vexation which rose stronger and stronger in Ids 
mind, as he recollected the discrepancy between youog 
Musgrave's account of himself and that given by Kennedy, 

The colonel had a little pride in his own 'lisoemmenty and 
could not bear to be taken in ; but besides that, was grieved 
in his kind old heart at the thought of iinding his new pro- 
tege unworthy; and yet his manner was so sincere, his faco 
so honest and candid! Would that Horace had as clear a 
countenance? (.'olonel Sutherland touched the horse with 
his whip, and went forward with a little start, as if he would 
rather escape from that last thought, and so dismissed young 
Musgrave from his mind as best he could, and began to 
think with simple pleasure of Susan and the unusual holiday 
which he was nringing to her. He had ascertained that it 
was possible this fine morning to drive her to the little 
country town, where it was market-day, and where the lit* 
tie stir and bustle of life would be new to her. The idea of 
the pleasure she would have exhilarated himself, as he ap- 
proached nearer to the house. He meant to buy her some 
books, and any thing else that might amuse her m her soli- 
tude, and smiled to himself, with a tender and simple sat- 
isfaction, as he tried to anticiitate her likinpfs and wishes. 
Thus thinking and thus smiling, he came in sight of the soli- 
tary house upon which at the moment the sun shone. 

There it stood in its dark reserve, with the windows 
' buried deep in the wall, sending no responsive glimmer to 
the light which shone full upon the blank gable, and slanted 
along the front of the house. There was no projectang point 
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to make a break of shadow in tlie featureless brightness, no- 
thing but the dull wall and the cold slate-roof; and all 
aroimd the black moor, without a tree, intersected by Ions 
deep cnttingB full of black water. Colonel Snthmrland pnUel 

uj[) ill spite of himself, botb m his pace and his thoughts, and 
went softly over the remaining way. Could he hope to pen- 
etrate when the yeryi sun was baffled? A chill of disgust, 
a throb of impatience, the intoleraaee of a fresh and upright 

nature for this unnatural mystery and gloom, possessed him 
in spite of himself. He said to himself that it was con- 
temptible, that he had no patience with it. It needed all the 
smiles of Susan looking out from the window to restore him 
to his pleasanter thoucrhts, and to throw the least light of 
feasibility upon his simple expedients for boftening and heal- 
ing liie iiarms of this unnatural life. 



OHAFTEB Xm. 

Susan had been at the window for nearly two hom, 
though it was still only eleven o'clock. She said to herself 
that Uncle Edward would not certainly come before the 
middle of the day, but still could not leave the window in 
case she might possibly lose the first glimpse of him on the 
road. A\'hen she had satisfied herself, to her great disap- 
pointment, that the homely country vehicle which she saw 
approaching contained him, poor Susan nearly cried with 
vexation. There was not even any body in the gig with 
him to take, charge of it. It appeared tha^ he must only 
mean to r<»nain a moment, and Snsan withdrew £rom tkie 
window in the first shock of her disappointment, feeling that 
Unde Edward had deceived her, and that there was no 
longer any thing to be depended on in the world. 

At that instant Horace, who had no desire to subject him- 
self to the inquiries of Susan, and had hitherto kept rather 
out of her way, entered the room abruptly. 

"Here is my uncle !" he exclaimed. "What! yon don't 
care for him to-day, don't you ? He's no novelty now ? — 
that's famous, certainly I But, do you hear, Susan, I want 
something of you. While he's here, make him talk all you 
«an ; ask him about my mother ; how they used to live when 
we were babies; what happened about the time she died| 
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every thing yon can thmk of. I want to hear what he aays, 
and of course all that's very interesting to you ; you want 
to know." 

"Don't you want to know, TToi nce?" asked Susan, half 
alarmed by his tone, and yet half pleased with the idea 
that he was becoming interested about their dead mother, 
and the life which was connected with her. She looked at 
him with dubious, uncertain looks ; she did not know what 
to make of him. She could not comprehend any secondary 
or evil motive which he could have, and yet he did not seem, 
to speak quite honestly, or in crood faith. 

"To be sure; why else siioaid I bid you ask?" said Hor- 
ace, throwing a book down on the table and seating him- 
self by it, as if lie had been poisning his morning studies 
there. 

And indeed Susan had said the same thing to herself. 

She ran to the window again as the wheels began to ap- 
ptroach audibly, and could no longer feel disappointed when 
she met Uncle Edward's smile, and saw bim uncover his 
gray head in the sunshine, in his antique, affectionate gal- 
lantry. Susan was quite Tinaccustoracd to the common to- 
kens of respect wliich belonged to her womanhood. The 
salutation made her blush, and yet pleased her wonderfully ; 
she could no longer believe that her uncle was coming only 
to call as if they had been strangers. She stood smiling and 
waving her hand to him tUl he was quite near, and then ran 
to the door. John Gilsland's mard was the soberest beast 
in tJie district— she stood still as a statue when the tolcmel 
descended, and looked so perfectly tmst-worthy, that he did 
not hesitate to leave her to herself for a few minutes. He 
took both Susan's hands in his and kissed her fordiead with 
a fatherly grace, then drew her arm into his own to lead her 
back to the dining-room. His whole manner, with its pro- 
tecting, tender, indulgent kindness for her youth, and its 
chivalrous respect for her womanhood, had in it the most 
exquisite sensation of novelty for Susan. She laughed to 
herself secretly, yet vnth. tears coming to her eyes — she felt 
a new pride, a tender humility in her own heai't. She was 
flattered, and touched, and stimulated at the same moment. 
Wonderful was this love, this new influence, this unknown 
soul of life ; it might have been more romantic had it dawn- 
ed upon her through a youne man instead of an old one — a 
lover rather than an tmde; Dut in that case the revelation 
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wonld have been very different, and perhaps the revolution 
scarcely bo complete. 

** Call Peggy, my dear chUd," said Uncle Edward, " and 

Sut on your bonnet, I want you to go with me as far as 
[enliale — not too &r for a drire this fine morning; it Is 
oold to be sore, bnt bright and pleasant ; tdl Peggy you 
must have on yoor warmest waps ; tell her I want yon to 
see something else tKan the moor, for one day at least — teU 
her — ah, here she is herself! Peggy, I want my nieoe to 
drive with me to-day to Kenlisle — will there be any objeo- 
tions, do you think ?" 

"The master never sets eyes on Miss Susan from ten 
o'clock in the day till six at night,'* said Peggy. " He can 
scarce complain, and as for me I give my consent willing. 
Ay, honey ! you may look, with your eyes dancing in your 
head — 1 said new times was coming. Would you keep the 
colonel waiting? and the mare at the door like a aoose 
wife, taking great notice of green grass agrowing amidst of 
the stones. There, oolonel, she's off like a hare athwart the 
moor — the poor iMLdl from a baby, she's ne'er had a holi- 
day before." 

And Peggy hastened up stairs after Susan, who, gazing 
from one to another for a moment of bewildered atfd doubt- 
ful delight, had at last burst from the room, seeing that no- 
hody opposed the extraordinary, delightful suorgestiou, to 
get ready for her drive. When the old woman disappo.ired 
following her, the colonel turned to Horace, who had list- 
ened with a good deal of discomfiture, resentment, and con- 
tempt, unable to comprehend the bad taste which could 
contrive pleasures for Susan, to the neglect of himself It 
gave Horaoe a worse opmion of his uncle than he had yet 
entertained. He oonld scarcely help sneering at him, and 
calling him an old woman to his face. 

" Will yon walk over to Tillington and meet ns, Horace ?" 
said Colonel Sutherland, who, for his part, exhilarated by 
the sight of Susan's delight and wonder, was now full of 
smiles and satisfaction; "I have ordered some luncheon be- 
tween two and three, which will leave you time to bring 
your sister home. You will come? — you look a little pale, 
my boy — you have been thinking too much overnight ! 

" It is possible — I have not slept since I saw you, uncle," 
said the young man. 

**Too mucf-too much," said Colonel Sutherland, resting 
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hiB hand kindly upon Ms nephew's shoulder. Important 

as the questioTi if, I am sorry you lost your sleep — it is only 
old people wlio can do that -with safety. And you have 
come to a good conclusion, Horace? — that is right! Al- 
ready, I am sure, you feel the pleasure of decision. But I 
-will not ask you what you have resolved on now. Eh, 
Susan? — -what, not dressed yet, you fairy? — what is it 
now ?*' 

^*0h, unele! — I only wanted to ask, if you won't be an- 
gry," eried' SaBfUy ont of breath, " whether I Bhoxdd be too 
grand if I wore my shawl ?" 

The old man^s face brightened, and expanded all over 

with the simplest pleasure. 

"Too grand! — you don't drive with me every day, do 
you?" he said with a laugh, as he patted her cheek. " Xo 
— I should be quite mortified if I did not seo you in your 
shawl; but make haste — think of the marc, and in a win- 
ter's day remember there is no daylight to lose." 

Susan ran ofi* again with flying feet, and the colonel 
turned once more to his nephew, lie could not help recog- 
nizing then something of the amazement, contempt, and de- 
rision which flUed the mind of Horace. Unde Edward was 
a little stmck by his look — ^perhaps even a little offended. 
He paused unconscionsly to defend himself 

"xou think that very trivial — eh, Horace?" said the 
colonel. " Ah, my boy I one is heroical when one is young 
—one feels it grand to be superior, and df^spise the smaller 
matters of life ; but at my age one learns that happiness it- 
self is made up of trivial things." 

Horace's eyes fell under his uncle's look; he was half 
ashamed — ^not of his sentiments, but of having betrayed 
them. 

** I am sure it is very good of you to take so mucli trouble 
for Susan," he said, with his imcomprchending, haib^resent- 
fol voice. 

Colonel Sutherland supposed Horace to be jealous, and 
was a litde pained, but yet acknowledged a certain amount 
of nature in the feeling. He had no conception of the true 
state of the case— «f the entire contempt his nephew felt for 
himself, and the angry and derisive wonder with whicli he 
perceiwd the importance given to Susan. It was not jeal- 
ousy : Horace only could not cor)i])rehend how any raian in 
his senses could resign hU conversation and society for that 
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of hia friiter— SoBanl a ^rll who laiev nothing, ho|«d 
thing, defidred nothing — a tame, contented w<»nanl He 
fonml it hard to restram himself under these circumstanceB^ 
and called his unde an old fool and an old trifler in his se- 
cret heart. Then Susan came down stairs, smiling and 
happy — lier India sliawl contrasting, perhaps, rather too 
BtroTii^ly with her simple bonnet and dark merino gown, 
standmg before her imcie to be admired, and turning roond 
that he might see his present in all possible aspects. What 
trifling! what folly! wdiat miserable vanity ! But it pleased 
the two wondeiiully, who stood there making a little sun- 
bright group of their own, the old man itooping over the 
girl, with his tender, indulgent snule, and the gul looking 
up to him in her unusual flutter of happy snirits. Perhaps 
it is true, after all, that common, everyday ni^pinees — that 
dear solace of common life, which comes, when it does come, 
without aaldttg-— 'is made up x>f very trivial things ; at all 
events, it was much more agreeable to look at them than at 
Horace, who lowered behind them like a dark cloud, nnd 
turned away his head in disgust, and felt that it was all he 
could do to keep the sneer of scorn from his lip. In much 
the same condition he attended them to the door, and saw 
them drive away. Susan, wrapped up and covered over 
Tnth shawls and cloaks of every description by her uncle's 
careful handi^ and with Peggy's great maok Tdl, embroid- 
ered with great flowers, like gigantic beetles, &8tened over 
her bonnet ; from the inidst of all which unusual coverings 
the prettj face, smiling and blushing, radiant with pleasure 
and gratitude, looked out in its sweet color and expression, 
with a simplicity of happiness quite beyond Horace's frown 
to stifle or prevent. Somehow his sister's face disgusted 
him that day: he stood looking after them, suffering his 
sneer to take form and remain, long after they were out of 
sight. He rose over them in his own nund with a con- 
temptuous superiority, yet felt himself humbled and envi- 
ous at sight of the happiness with which he had no sympa- 
thy, and whidd he did not understand. He did not wish to 
sbare it — it was something beneath his level. Yet the very 
^ power of being exhilarated by such trifles, and finding pleas^ 
ure so independent of reasonable grounds, filled the young 
msn with a certain envy, and humiliated his pride. Susan's 
happiness did not give him a single throb oi pleasure, yet it 
brightened his unoJle's face into quite a kindred light : it was 
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altogether inoomprehennble to Horace. He took refage in 
silent oontempt and sneers of nnacknowledged mortification, 
disddning the pleasure, yet galled in himsdf not to compre- . 
hend how it was. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

Meaj^while Colonel Sutherland and his niece drove along 
the bare and exposed moorland road with very different 
sentiments. Susan could not feel any cold, could not allow 
herself to suppose that an^ landscape more delightful or 
weather more entirely satisfactory was to be fonnd any 
where in the world. She pitied the poor people shnt np in 
a close carriage, whom they passed at a little distance from 
Marchmaui. She appealed to her uncle if a gig was not of 
all other kinds of conveyance the most delightful. She list- 

' ened to his stories of travel in India, with all its elephants 
and camels, and of the still more miraculous railway at 
home, with eqiinl admiration and wonder, as tiling'^ equally 
unlikely to come under her own observation, and enjoyed 
her present extraordinary felicity ail the more from think- 
ing how unlikely it was to occur again. 

Every thiog concurred to put Susan in the highest spirits 
^her freedom, her kind protector, the novelty of her posi- 
tion, the wondering looks cast at her from the cottages they 
passed, the involuitary respect excited by her companion, 
the air, the sunshine— even the fine shawl, though it was 
entirely covered by her other wrappingis and nobody could 
see it — all contributed toward the luU and joyous satisfac- 
tion of her young mind. She put Peggy's great old-&sh- 
ioned veil, with its big beetles, up from her face — she was 
not afraid of the wind, or of taking cold, or of any tiling 
else in tiie world; and as the horizon gradually widciu l, 
and the road extended out of the immediate vicinity of licr 
home, Susan's delight increased. She declared the hills 

, went faster than they did, and kept continually receding, 
and every new opening of the landscape increased her pleas- 
ure. The colonel listened to aU her admixing exclamations 
with a BmiUng &ce; he told her of his own nd^hborhood, 
a fiurer and richer country. He spoke of the visit she must 
make hun shortly, and of all the places he should take her 
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to. The wind blew cold in their &oe6, with by no means a 

balmy or genial breath ; bat then their hearts were so forti* 
fied Avith warm affections and honest happiness, that the 
cold did not hurt them. Little by little they fell into more 
particular conversation. Colonel Sutherland was interested 
and concerned about Horace, anxious to know how to help 
him ; but he was not and could not be confidential with his 
nephew, whereas his lieart flew open to Susan as at a touch 
of niagic. He could not lielp speaking of every thing \\ liich 
moved when he had gained her ear, and Lad her to himself 
alone. He had told her all aboutvoimg Roger Musgrave 
before he was aware^ and about Kennedy's story, and his 
own vexation and amioyance to find that the young stranger 
had not dealt quite truly by him. 

"But, uncle !— oh, Peggy knows all about him," said Su- 
san; "Feggy did not know he had any friends till just the 
other day. Perhaps he did not know Inmself— perhaps — 
think, Uncle Edward, I would not believe he was wrong till 
he told you of it himself?' 

But if he i& in the wrong, Susan, will he tell me of it 
himself?" 

*' Some people w^ould not," said Susan, gravely, " I know 
that ; but yes, uncle, oh, yes, I am not afraid." 

** Perhaps you know him better than I do, my love," said 
Uncle Edward, observing mth a Httle curiosity the expres- 
sion of Sosan^s &ce. 

^^Tes, I think I saw hhn once,^* said Susan. Then she 
added, with a litUe laugh, was very much frightened — 
I am afraid it was very wrong of him— -he was actually fight- 
ing, uncle." 

"Fighting? — it wns certainly very wrong," paid the col- 
onel ; " but you laugh, you widLed little Miy — what was it 
about?" 

"It was not so much fighting either," said Susan — "it 
was punishing. It was gipsies, uncle— -what the people 
here call muggers, you know. One of them wa::* dri viug 
his little cart uong the road with a poor wretched donkey, 
lashing it like a savage, and his poor wife came trudging 
after him, with her baby tied in a shawl on her^back — 9fA 
twice over he gave her .a cut with his whip, to make her go 
faster. I could have beaten him myself— the great beast !" 
cried Susan. "Roger Musgrave was coming down the 
road; and, just as he met the mnggers, tiiat iSlofr pushed 
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his wife out of the way so rudely, that she fell down, poor 
croatTire, and hurt herself. Mr. Roger had beeu watching 
them like me — he came up just then with a spring, and 
cautrht the mugger by his collar and his waist like this; 
and, before he had time to say a word, tossed him over the 
hedge — right over — where he rolled head-ovcr-heels on the 
grass. You should have seen his face when he got up ! I 
elap]^ my handfl^I was so pleased. And Mr. Kog^r took 
off ms hat to me," said Sosan, after a little pause, with a ris- 
ing color, ** as yoa did, uncle, to-day." 

"It was very well done, I don't doubt," said Colonel 
Sutherland; "but, my dear child, that was not fighting." 

" Oh, no — ^not that ! — but I liked it better than what came 
after," said Susan. "The mugger scrambled^ through the 
hedge, and swore at Mr. Roger ; and he took off his coat 
in a moment, and told him not to be a coward, to flog wo- 
men and beasts, but to come on — and I was very much 
frightened; then the mugger's wife, she, came forward aud 
swore too, aud it was all very dreadful. I did not want to 
see theia fight, and ran into a cottage--I rather think they 
did not fight at all, for the mugger was frightened too ; but, 
however, that was the only time I ever saw Roger Mas* 
grave ; the people' in the cottage told me who he was, and 
I liked him for i^uniflhing the man." 

"I dare- say the fellow punished his wife and the donkey 
all the more when they were out of sight," said the colonel; 
" but I confess I should have done it myself. Very well ! 
I will put down in my books — my little Susan in favor of 
young Musgravo versus Sergeant Kennedy against. And 
so you only saw Iiira that one time? Do you know any 
bod^ at all, you poor child? — iiave you ever iiad a compan- 
ion m your fife ? 

<*Not a companion," said Snsan; **bnt"— and she looked 
np in her nncle's &ce — won't be angry, I know, un- 
cfe. ' Peggy goes to the meeting, and sometimes in the 
morning, when papa does not go oat, I go with het. It is 
dreary to go to church all alone." 

" So it is," said the sympathetic nnde ; "and what then?" 

"Then," said Susan, blushing a little more, and looking 
up shyiy in his face — " I am sure I do not know how wo 
got acquainted. We used to look at each other, and then 
we nodded, and then, at last, one day we spoke; and now, 
sometimes, we meet when we are out walking, uncle — and 
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once I hasTB been m fheir house— only onoe. I did not 
mean it — I was iJiere before I knew what I was aboat.'* 

" But you have not told me yet wbo tiiis mysterious per- 
son is," said the colonel, a little disappointed and troubled, 

if the truth must be told, at the thought of some young nnd 
no doubt perfectly unsuitable lover wlio met his little girl 
in clandestine walks, and whose house even the inexperi- 
ence of Susan had been persuaded into visiting. He said 
the words rather coldly, in spite of liimself — he was morti- 
fied to find the virginsd quiet of her mind akeady thui» dis- 
turbed. 

^^Uncle, are yoa displeased?'* said Susan, with a little 
£ight and surprise. ^ Ofa^ I never thought you would be 
angry ; for even Peggy ssud that to be mends with Letty 
would be for my go<m. She is the minister's daughter at 
the meeting, and the only child; and she has learned so 
much, and Enows a hundred things that I know nothing of; 
an^l, imcle, sometimes I want somebody to speak to — oh, 
so much !" 

** My dear child, forgive me ! I wish you knew a dozen 
Letties," cried the repentant colonel; "that you should 
have to blush over an innocent lliendsbip, my poor dear 
little girl ? but your confusion, Susan, made me think it 
something very afferent. Why should you be ashamed of 
knowing Let^ ? I am tci y glad to hear it, for part.** 

Susan did not answer just Immediately. She said to her^ 
Bel( witii a little quickemng of her breath r 

"I A\ ( mder what was the something very different that 
Uncle Edward thought of," and a little inclination to laugh- 
ter seized the little girl. Wlio could tell why? She did not 
know herself, but felt it all the same. 

" Docs Horace spend much of his time with you, Susan ?" 
said Uncle Edward ; " does he tell you what he is thinking 
about? Do you 'kno^v that your brother is tired of an idle 
life, and wants to be employed, and to make his own way 
in the world ?" 

With that question Susan was brought back to her home, 
and separated as if by mano in a moment from all her in- 
dividual involuntary gixlisjEi happiness; she shrank a little 
into herself, and felt dulled and contracted without knowing 
how* She could not even be so frank as she would have 
been a little while ago — ^Uncle Edward's love had opened 
the eyes of the neglected girl, and developed all at onoe in 
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her henrt the natural instineU of ^ the tftHj woman in the 
fimiiy." She ooold not bear to convey an unfavorable im- 
pression of Horace to her uncle ; but, unskilled in her new 
craft, she betrayed herself even by her retioeiioea and re- 
serves. 

*'I know he wants to go away," she said, friltering a lit- 
tle ; " and I am sure you would not be surprised, if you 
lived with us only for a day; for," added Susan, bhisliing 
and correcting herself, "it is very dull at Marchmain, and 
boys can not put up with that as we can. Horace has al- 
ways felt it a great deal more than I have.'' 

*^ I am not surprised,'' ssid Colonel SutfaerUmd ; *^ if March- 
main was the happiest home in the world, still the yoong 
man must go away— it is in his nature. He mnst make his 
own way in the world." 

" Must he, uncle said SasaUi looking up with a little 
surprise into his face. 

" I was only sixteen, ray love, when I first went to India," 
said the colonel ; "the boys, as you call them, must not stay 
at home all their lives — they must do something. My iS ed 
will he on his way to India, if all is well, in a year or two. 
The booner a young man get^s into his work the better j and 
now Horace would set about it too.'' 

*^ Bat he can not do any things nnde," ssid Susan, serions- 
ly ; " what is he going to do f* 

" Has be never told yon?" asked Unole Edward. 

The question seemed to imply blame, and Susan was 
• troubled. 

"Horace is not like you, uncle," she said, recovering a 
little boldness ; " he does not tell me things ; he knows a 
great deal more than I do— he has almost learned German 
— and he thinlcs a great deal more. I am afraid I do not 
always understand him when he does €peak to me. It is 
my iault ; so he thinks over every thing all the more, and I 
am airaid sometimes gets angry in his heart, because no one 
can understand bim at Marchmain!'' 

Colonel Sutherland shook his bead, but did not say any 
thing. He began to tell Snsan what he did when he was a 
lad. 

"There were a great many of us at home, to be sure," 
said the oolonel; *^but we were all scattered before the 
youngest was fifteen — the sisters married, and the brothers 
making their own career. They are all dead, Sosao, eyery 
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one ; bat you haye qoantitiea of cousins, my dear, in ladia 
and elsewhere, whom jou never heard o^ I dare say. Yonr 
ITncIe William was puisne Jndge of the Saraflat, John was 
Besident at Oangalore, boih of them very mnoh respected. 

I was the youngest bot one. I could not bear the tuooght 
that all my brothers were independent but myself. I gave 

them no peace at home till I Jrot my cadetship. Unless ono 
has the good fortnne to get an appointment, it is quite as 
hard work getting on in India as at home, my dear ; and 
all our influence had been used up for my elder brothers, 
and exhausted before it came to my turn. I was but a sub- 
altern when I married, Susan. Your aunt was — ah, I can't 
describe her, my love. I am very hapny, on the whole, and 
contented ; but sometimes I think on wnat mi^ht have been, 
and make mvself wretched, which is very sinfol, consider<- 
ing how mnoh I have to thank God for. Yes, Susan, I was 
a rich man once. I had wife and danghters, and my house 



happy ; and now, my dear child, you are the only woman 

of the family — that is, here** 

Susan could not have spoken a word to save her life — she 
sobbed silently under her heap of warm wrappings, looking 
with a wistful, youthful sympathy into the grave face beside 
her. The colonel shed no tears ; — he guided iiis horse with 
the same quiet caution as before, turnmg the animal aside 
from a sudden obstacle in the way, with a steady prompti- 
tude, which showed his perfect attention to what he was 
about, even in the nudst of these recollections; yet he was 
not looking at the road, nor at her, nor at any thing; but 
had his eyes fixed on the far-away horizon, which yet he 
did not see. Susan sat beside him in silence, wonderiog 
with yonthful awe and reverence over the indescribable 
yearning, \v\\\i which some instinct told her this brave old 
heart longed for the heaven which held his do]>:irtcd ; but 

she could not say any thing— she would have leit it saorir 
lege. 

However, they shortly approached the lo^vn, which re- 
called Colonel Sutherland from his graver thoughts. It was 
a comfortable country town, pleasantly placed at the open* 
ing of a valley, with the gray fells ranging tiiemselves on 
dther side, and the great gray tower of the old Abbey 
churdi reigning over the little crowd of houses. The mark- 
et-place was atiU busy and bright, though the more serious 
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merohandise of the morning was over; cozy country-wo- 
men, in cloth pelisses, made ]>romeiiades roand the open 
square, where the best shops in the town displayed their 
riches, to see " how things were wore," and make stray pur- 
chase of a kerchief or nbbon; and still the notable house- 
" wives of the town bought vegetables, wd rabbits, and coui- 
try eggs, and chickens, from the remainiog stalls in the mark- 
et-place. And still hQn\T< of dark-green vegetables — win- 
ter-greens and savoys, purple flowers oi" broccoli, nnd tiny 
red lines of carrots, illustrated some boards, close to the 
white eggs and yellow butter, the hapless decapitated poul- 
try, and butter-milk pails of the others. Susau and her un- 
cle walked through the throng, attracting no small degree 
of observation ; for tiiere were not many such cavaliers as 
Colonel SntherUmd in Eenlisle, and very few amsh shawls as 
that one which, rdieved of all her other wraps, Snsan dis- 
played upon her shoulders with no small degree of pride. 
The scene was quite extraordinary in its animation to her 
eyes. She looked at the ruddy winter apples and crisp 
grecyis with the most perfect interest. She longed, with a 
natm*al housewifely instinct, to make purchases herself, to 
the confusion and amazement of Peggy. She could scarcely 
conceal her unbecoming curiosity about the booths of toys 
and sweetmeats, the cases of coarse ornaments, brooches, 
and rings, and ear-rings, which Susan could not believe to 
be paltry and worthless. The glamour of her ignorance 
brightened every thing ; and when her eyes, as she looked 
up unconscionsly, fell upon the gray mass of the Abbey tow- 
er withdrawn into street wmch led off from this busy 
space, Susan felt awed and ashamed to think of her own 
vanity and extreme regard for " the things of this world." 
But she could not school herself into righteous indifference ; 
above all, when Uncle Edward, indifferent to her morals, 
took her into shop niter shop, buying a little parcel of books 
in one place, some pretty ribbons in another,, a cap for Peg- 
gy, which captivated the old man in a window ; and, last of 
all, patterns and materials for work of various kinds, canvas 
and Berlin wool, and an embroidery-frame. ^ This last pur- 
chase raised Susan into a paradisiacal condition, for whicii 
it is to be hop^d nobody will despise her. She was not 
very intellectnal, it is true— it might very wdl happen that 
she preferred her needle-work to her book sometimes. She 
saw hersdf rendered completely independent, as she sap- 
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posed, of ennui and doniMtio wetrinees hf that eestatio 
parcel. She longed to take it in her arms, and nm all the 
way home with it, that Fcggy might see, and half regretted 
for a moment the hmoheon at llllington, which, however, 
would give her Btill another hoar or two of her nnde^a com> 
pany. Then Susan looked at that uncle with a great cora- 
puDotion, thinking of what he had told lier; but Colonel 
Sutherland was happy in her hnp])iness, delighted to see her 
so delighted, and entered with fresh, natural pleasure into 
the scene for his own part. It was quite a work of art to 
pack the gig with all the parcels, and wrap Susan up again 
into all her cloaks. Then they wciil oli" at a c^reat pace to 
Tillington. So iar il hud been a most succeg^ui day. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Horace had been waiting some time in the little inn be- 
fore Colonel Sutherland and Susan arrived. This had not 
much improved the young man's temper; hnt the result of 
his cogitations on the way here, and while he waited, had 
been, tliat it was necessary to be no longer critical, but that 
he must assume the virtue which he had not, and secure his 
uncle's assistance in his own way. Horace had settled at 
last to his own satisfaction upon his version of his uncle's 
character. He concluded the colonel to be a well^neaning, 
Bnperfidal old man, moat at home among women and chuf* 
dren, finding pleaaare in trifles, 8trong!y prejudiced in favor - 
of 6ome ola-nwhioned virtaes, which he recommended not 
so much £rom conviction as firom cnatom. Industry and 
honesty, and straightforwardness, a homespun and sober in- 
terpretation of all luimnn laws — Horace decided that his un- 
cle lauded and iir!Tod these virtues on others inst as he 
might recommend cod-liver oil or Morison's pills, and that 
he was unable to comprehend any thing higher than that 
old code of respectability. But granting this, it was all the 
more wise to humor and yield to the old man, and permit 
him to maunder on in his own way. Horace resolved to 
profess himself ready and anzions flnr employment, the choice 
of which he meant dntlfhlly to leave to his nnde; and hav- 
ing thus settled sommanly the more important issne, set 
himsdf with all his might to observe and entrap liie tmsaa* 
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pidoiifl colonel in bis oonfidential and nngnaidad talk. It 
snited him a gfest deal better to do tliis tliaa to conader 

honestly how he should provide for his own Hfe, and estab- 
lish Mb kidividoal position in the world ; aud it was iigaifi- 
oant of his character that he dismissed the former qnestum 

at once, but lingered with inclination and zeal upon the 
crafts of the other, laying hifi mubuscade with all the omii- 
ning aud precaution possible. 

He &at by the fire iu the inn parlor, while the maid and 
mistress bustled in and out lavini^ the cloth and preparing * 
for the colonel's arrival. Mrs. Giisland having recovered 
her temper, and remembering the embellishments of her 
master's tables in the days when she pntfeosed hefself a 
cook, had been at pams to gather a handful of laamstmnsy 
with dim, pmky, half-opened bloesooifl, to adorn the table, 
rspon which sparkled the best glass and whitest linen of the 
establishment. The worthy woman wonld i&in have insiii- 
nated herself into the confid^ee of Horace as he sat by the 
£re, and wanted only the very smallest enconragement to 
break forth in praises of the colonel, and to hint her fenr 
that they would not see much of the young gontloman at 
Tillingtou now that "his grand friends had turned np at 
last, and he was nigh coom to his fortune." But Horace 
did not give the slightest opening to aiiy Ruch familiarity. 
He kept possession of the room with an iusoieut uucou- 
adoosness of the landlady's presence and her hesitating 
glances at him, which enraged and. yet awed her. It was 
Mr. Horry's ^ way," and this arroganoe imposed upon the 
village people even while it offended them ; out it was very 
different from ^Hho cornel.'^ Mrs. Gilsland, who had been 
much disappointed at first to learn that her guest was no 
lord, and had not the shadow of a title, was by this time en- 
tirely captivated by the old man, and zealons to serve him; 
but still she turned to Mr. Horry with the interest wliich 
attaches to mystery. He took no more notice of her than 
if she had been a piece of furniture. She was angry but 
reverential— there was "a power o' thought" in tho young 
man. 

When the gig arrived with the two travelers, Horace hast- 
ened to the door to meet them with a novel amialnlity. 
He lifted Snsan down, and gathered her parcels together 
with a good-nature that astounded her. They were all 
equally pleased, it seemed, as they went m together and 
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met Mrs. Gilsland, conrteaying and cordial, ready — ^half from 
good-will and half from curiosity — to attend Susan herself, 
and help her to take off lier bonnet. Then Susan carried a 
passport to respect wherever she went in that wonderful 
shawl; the landlady touched it with reverential ignorance, 
knowinor only that it was "Indae," and ready to believe in 
any labiiiuus estimate of its value. Then, for the first time, 
Mrs. Gilsland remembered her unlucky trifle, with, not an- 
ger, but a pang of mortification. The wearer of such a 
shawl did certainlT deB«nre something better than apples 
and costards, to which familiar dainties she had Men back 
in despair. However, the luncheon was so far satis&ctory, 
tibat it was eaten in perfect freedom, with a lively; flow of 
conversation on all sides, which exhilarated even Horaoe» 
and raised Susan into a little paradise. What a difference 
it made to the common table, when Uncle Edward sat at 
the head instead of papa ! — what an extraordinary revolu- 
tion life would uncloi'c^o, if the bread of eveiy day were 
sweetened by such doiuestic intercourse as this ! While 
her brother rose into a certain glow of personal exultation 
in the freedom he experienced, Susan, thinkinfr less of her- 
self, and feeling more deeply, ibimd herself, unawares, sur- 
prised by the sudden mortification of a comparison. Invol- 
untarily tears came into her eyes, and as she grew more 
grateful and affectionate toward her uncle, her heart ached 
more and more for her &ther. She saw now all the unnat- 
ural misery of their fife. Why was it ? But these thoughts 
did not take possession of the girl — ^they only came over 
her mind in a sudden, painful overflow as the tears came 
to her eyes; and then she thoncrlit of Horace's instructions 
to her; and, moved by stroncr curiosity and anxiety of her 
own — of a very different kind from her brother's — ^proceed- 
ed to obey hi in. 

"Uncle," said Susan, with an honest, inquiring look, "did 
you see very much of mamma after she was married ? But 
ah, I forgot — ^you went to India so soon.*' 

"I saw her only when I returned, my love,^* said ITncIe 
Edward — when you were a baby, and Horace a bold boy 
of five — ^yes, and before that, when I had to come home on 
business, when your other uncles in India made me their 
commissioner to look after the family affairs. At that time 
1 lived ^\hh my sister ; that is five-and-twenty years ngo." 

"And where did we live then^ uncle?" asked bosan* 
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Horace did not say a word ; he did not look at his Tincle, 

but preserved such a total stillness iVom all motion, almost 
from breath, that a susi)icions observer must have been 
nlariucd by it. He was listening not for words only, but 
lor tones, inflectiojis — all those uucoiiscious betrayals by 
which people, who do not suppose themselves watched, 
naturally disclose a certain amount of feeling with the facts 
they tell 

But Unde Edward did not hear— be stooped over toward 
bis niece, and put bis band to bis ear, Tben be laughed, and 
patted her hand upon tbe table. ^^Nowbere, so far as I am 
aware," said tbe colonel ; " there was no word of yon, in those 
days, for all such important grown-up people as you are. 
My sister was little more than a bride ; a gay young wife, 
full of spirits, pretty, much souglit after, and loved every 
where. Wo were a large family, yon know, and had been 
accustomed to a good deal of society at home. t>hc was a 
happy young creature, and did not deny lierself natural pleas- 
ures, l^oor IVIary ! — it did not last xery long !" 

"Why did it uol last very long, uncle V cried Susan. 

"Did you say it never lasts very long, my dear?" said 
Colonel Sntberland, -who perh«y9$ did not bear exactly wbat 
said. " Tbat is a very wise observation for you, Sosan ; 
and it is quite true to be snre, for when one begins to bave 
a family, you know, one prefers happiness to pleasure — so 
tbat, after all, wbat the wiseacres say about the change from 
youth to sober age is true ; and it isn't true like most things 
m this world, for it is by no means a nu lancholy change. 
When I came back fiftern years ago there was a great dif- 
ference. T think she must have been ill of her last illness 
then, 1 hougli we did not know of it. She had lost her pleas- 
ant spirits and her pretty color, and was anxious and de- 
sponding, as sick people grow. Tliui made all the house mel- 
ancholy. I dare say Peggy has told you as miieb as that*'* 

**0h, uncle," said Snsan, ''wben Peggy bas told me 
ibere has always seemed to be sometbing wbich she did not 
tell me. I always fancy sometbing dreadfnl bad just hap- 
pened — some misfortune, or something wrong, or — I cim 
not tell wbat — ^but she never would say any more. Did 
mamma break her heart ?" 

The color rose in Colonel Snthorland'a cheek in spite of 
himself, liorace watching him, ilioiigh he never looked at 
hitn^ and though at this present moment he seemed intent 
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on balancing a fork npon his fino^cr, to the exchision of all 
other concerns, fonnd, or fancied l»c found, a certain irrepress- 
ible resentmoDt mingled with his reluctance to answer. Tiie 
colonel spoke shortly, and with an embarrassed tone : 

'*She was leavincf her children youni^, without a mother; 
she did not know wli;it might happen to you; she died anx- 
ious, troubled about you. I don't know this for certain, Su- 
san, but I can believe it It is hard to die in the middle of 
life, my dear child— yes, harder than in yontli, for one's chil- 
dren seem to have so much need of one. I have no donbt^ 
before all was over, the Lord showed her something of his 
purpose in it, and comforted her soul ; but I don't wonder 
she seemed heart*broken. We will not speak anjr more of 
this, Sosan. Horace is silent, you see, and is not interested, 
like you. He is thinkinnr of his own concerns, as is natural 
to a young man — and all that is far nnd loni*- past." 

" On the contrary, I am very much interested, uncle," 
smd Horace. 

"I have no doubt of it, my dear boy, at a more suitable 
time. Of course I don't suppose you to be indiffereni about 
your mother," said the colonel ; " but I understand your feel- 
mgs perfectly. It is not selfish nor egotistic, as yon fear, 
but simply natural; yon mmt think of your own plans and 
intentions ; you would be to blame if you did not. 

If the colonel cotUd have known how &r astray he was I 
J£ any thing could have made him comprehend how little 
place in Horace^s thoughts these same plans and intentions 
bore, and with what a stealthy watchfulness liis nephew 
had been interested" in his own recollections ! But Un- 
cle Edward comprehended his nephew quite as little as his 
nephew comprehended liim ; and the old soldier was not 
without a little strategical talent of his own ; ho found him- 
. self getting on dangerous ground ; ho feared saying too 
much, a thmg which, if he allowed himself to get excited, he 
was only too likely to do-*«nd Horace^s plans were a femous 
diversion. Disappointed thns again, just at the very point 
of the story which seemed most likely to elicit somethiDg, 
Horace could scarcely be otiierwise than sulky; but once 
more he put force on himself. 

"I have decided, uncle," he said — "but only that it is 
you who must decide. You know the world, you know 
life. I am unacquainted with every thing that could guide 
me. I have made up my mind to leave it in your hands. I 
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must provide for myself, it apprnrs,'''' pnid Horace, sliding 
into these two words an involuntary interjection of bitter- 
ness, in a tone too low for his uncle to hear. "Take it into 
your consideration, and I will adopt whatever you decide 
upon. You know a hundred times better than 1.'* 

Colonel Sutheiiaud was partly gratified, partly annoyed, 
for this was not at all what be wished. When at that mo- 
ment the landlord came in to announce that the gig was at 
tiie door again, ready to take the young people home. Sn- 
san went away immediately to get her bonnet: thenTJ&ide 
Edward had leisure to express his sentiments : 

*'I dare say it is very probable that I know life better than 
yon do," he said ; " but, my boy, I don't know your inclin- 
ations, nor your tastes, nor your particular abilities, half, or 
a hundredth part, so well. I'll consider the matter as long 
as you like, but how shall I be able to determine what von 
will like best?" 

"Uncle, don't be annoyed," cried Horace, starting up — 
" can J" have inclinations ?— do you think it is possible ? Do 
you suppose I don't understand what it means, all that you 
have said, and all that you have not said, aboat my mother ? 
I would not grieve Sasan with sncfa words, bnt i'know, as 
well as if yon had spoken it, that it was my fiither who 
broke her heart." 

" No, no, no 1" cried the colonel, rising likewise, and lifting 
his hand in earnest deprecation. No, it is a mistake — no, 
you are unjust to him, Ilorace ! I can not excuse him to you 
as I might ; but beware how you think ill of him. There are 
excuses — there are reasons. Listen to mo, Horace Scarsdale: 
your father is a man as much to be piticil as blamed." 
And why ?" said Horace, with a skeptical smile. 

"My dear boy, sometime you will see all these circum- 
stances more clearly," said the colonel, a little agitated; 
^^take it for granted in the mean time, and remember that 
he is your &3ier— and really tMs has Uttle to do with the 
question after alL Ton must Uke something: he has not 
been Idnd, I grant; but even where the most perfect love 
exists between parents and children, a &ther is never all in 
all, either for good or evil, to bis son." 

" No, uncle, but constant hate and enmity may kill the 
heart out of a mnn," said Horace. "I am not a fool; I 
could learn any thing if I set myself to it : do you decide 
forme?" 
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** I will then, my dear boy ; and you will come to me to- 
niorruu ?" said tlie colonel, talteriii<^ u liule. Come early, 
and I will walk back to Marcbmain with you. Here is Su- 
san ready. Are all the parcels safe ? And you have spent 
a pleasant day, you fairy? Ti^e care» Horace, that she 
does not catch ccud." 

Pleasant day ? Oh, nnde, the very happiest day of all 
my life!" said Susan. 

The old man led her out well pleased, invohmtarily sol- 
acing himself, after lier tronT)lesome brother, with tlie sight 
of her fresh face. And Susan's happiest day was quite over 
when she caught the last glimpse of his gray, uncovered 
head bowinsf to her from the inn-door. Horace liad no kind 
talk or affectionate cares for his sister. The wind blew cold, 
and the evening began to gather damp over the fells. The 
two young people fell into perfect silence as they pursued 
the monotonous road, and there was no ^eat comfort to be 
had m the idea of the welcome which waited them at home. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"WnEX Horace and Susan had left Tillington, tlie colonel 
wrapped his great cloak round him, and went out to take a 
ponderinyg, meditative w\'ilk, and think over all these con- 
cerns, fliis last conversation he felt had rather complicated 
his position, and changed a little tlie posture of attkii s. It 
was now he who had to take the initiative — he who seemed 
to be sendmg Horace away, and deciding that -it was his 
duty to follow a path of his own, and make his own career. 
This idea was the last which had occurred to him^when he 
met his nephew's passionate complaints with his own good, 
sober, kmd advice. Horace had, however, completely turned 
the tables upon him. He was no longer engaged to give 
merely a friendly assistance to the young man's exertions, 
to help him by representing the case to liis father, or by 
using such influence as he possessed tofurtlu r his ne})hew'8 
wishes. Horace had skillfully managed to make it a]>pear, 
even to Colonel Sutherland himself, that it w^as he who had 
suggested the necessity for leaving home — that it was he 
who must decide the manner of doing so, and that the whole 
responubility of the matter would lie upon his shoulders. 
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This was far from pleasant to the colonel ; he thought over 
the whole matter with a very troubled brcnv why should 
he draw upon lihnself all the trouble mid blame of such a 
proceeding ? — undertake the painful task of an interview 
with Mr. Scarsdale — most likely fail to satisfy Horace him- 
self, aud possibly meet with severer reproach hereafter, when 
the joMu^ man came to know that secret which he made 
Tain inquiries after now? The colonel did not reUsh hb 
position as he thought over it. It was not of his makmg. 
He had bat replied, as his kindly nature could not help do- 
ing, by offers of assistance to the oatcry of Horace's impa- 
tience ; and behold here was the result. 

The very fact that something did exist which he knew, 
and wliich Horace did not know, embarrassed and straitened 
him further. But, at the same time, he had promised. 
Nothing but the a^tation into which the young man had 
thrown him, by his sadden suggestion that the colonel 
meant to accuse his father with breaking his mother's heart, 
could have led Colonel Sutherland to make so rash an en- 
gagement. He had no reason to believe that this was the 
cause of Mrs. Scarsdale's death. He knew she had been re* 
strained, OTerroled, and chidden— but he knew also that to 
the end she loyed, and made no complaint beside. For his 
own part, the ctroumstances of his sister's death, which fol- 
lowea very quickly upon a singular misfortune to her hus- 
band, had filled Edward Sutherland with the deepest com- 
passion and sympathy for his brother-in-lfiw ; and according- 
ly he was more shocked than he could explain by Horace s 
sudden supposition that it was Mr. Scarsdale's unkindness 
which had killed his wifej and in the eager anxiety with 
which he entreated the youth to beheve that this was not 
the case, he consented unawares to make himself the arbi- 
trator of Horace's fate — so far, at least, as that could be de- 
termined by Its be^nnin^. He had promised — that was in- 
disputable ; yet what ri^t had he to take the first step in 
sucn a matter, or to urge upon a young man, in the very 
peculiar drcumstances of Horace, the B;nno personal labor 
which was necessary to liis own sons? When the colonel 
had come so far in his thoughts he paused with a sudden ef- 
fort and resolutely turned to the other side of the question. 

" Ought I to stand by for fear of responsibility, or for tlie 
sake of my own pride, or for the risk of ingratitude, unci see 
my sister's son sink into ignorance and debasement, and end 
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in being the autocrat of an alehouse?" he said to Mmsel^ 
and did all that was possible to change the current of his 
own thoughts. But it was not much easier to choose a pro- 
fession for Horace, or to fix on what he ought to be. Col- 
onel Sutherland had come to perceive that he did not un- 
derstand his nephew, and that not a single feature of resem- 
blance existed between them. He marched on upon the road 
with his steady soldier's step, not perceiving how far he was 
going, nor how the night darKeoed-^-marcbuig gradual!;^ into 
a more and more bewildering mist of thought. The village 
lay sheltered in a shallow vf&ey, with low slopes ascending 
on every side toward a higher level of country, slopes much 
' too gentle and gradual to have much affinity with the dis- 
tant fells. Colonel Sutherland had nearly reached the top 
of one of these banks, when the toil of the ascent, which just 
there was steep, awakened him to a consciousness of where 
he was. He might have wandered for miles over the open 
country, but for the failure of wind and sensation of fatigue 
which seized him upon that brae. When he came to him- 
self wheeling about suddenly, he saw the lights of the vil- 
lage twinkUng into the twiUght a long way beneath him» 
and peromved for the first time how whe had oome. 

^ The wind being on my back all the time,'' he said, with 
a kind of involuntary apology to himself half aloud, as he 
commenced his return. 

The colonel's earn were sharper out of doors than in. He 
recognized that somewhere^near somebody had made a sud- 
den start at the sound of his voice. There was no one to be 
seen — ^thc colonel boat the hedgerows with his stick, and 
called "Who's there?" with soldierly promptitude. He 
had no idea of being attacked from behind, in case a high- 
wayman lurked behind those bare thorns. After a little in- 
terval, during which Colonel Sutherland continued his ex- 
amination minutely, a vmce grufl: but subdued, answered 
aomewhat peevishly, 

** Cornel, it*s me.'* 

And the gaunt figure of Kennedy came cmshing through 

a gap of the hedge to the colonel's side. 

" You ! — why, what the deuce are you after here ?" said 
the colonel, his extreme amazement forcing that mysterious 
adjuration from his lips, he could not tell how. 

" Weel, cornel, watching the sport o' them living craet- 
ures," said Kennedy, with a little hesitation. I seed the 
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raliHts wblskin^ in sod out as I took my walk, and says I 
to mysel^tlieyTe as diverting as duld^y PU take a look at 
them. And that's how it was — Pm rael fond of dumb craet- 
nres, cornel, and there's sich a spirit in thae wild things." 

" Do you mean to tell me, yon old humbug, that yon 
could see rabbits, or any other moving thing, at this time 
of the night?" said the colonel. "If 1 did not know yoa 
to be an Orangeman I would think you were a Jesuit, Ken- 
nedy, with a dispensation for telling lies. Man, do yoa ever 
speak the truth r" 

" Oh, ay, cornel — always when it's to any person's ad- 
Tantage," said Kennedy ; and as for the Papishers, I hate 
the Yery name to my last drop of blood, as is nat'ral for a 
man of ]>erry bora. I'm none ashamed of my lodge, nor 
my principles nouther. When I was a young lad, cornel, 
the great Castlereagh, sir, he belounged to the same — and 
as for my eyes, a better sight, barring for the small print, 
does not beloung to a man of my years within twenty mile." 

"I've seen the duy," said Colonel Sutherland, soften in 
unconsciously toward his old fellow-soldier, " when neither 
small print nor half-light would have bothered either you or 
me ; but we're getting old, Kennedy, and Providence has 
given us both rest, and coinrui t, and leisure to think before 
our end comes — a blessing that falls to but few." 

**Ay, cornel, that's Just what I say," echoed the ready 
sergeant; ^^not that I would even myself with my com- 
manding officer, but a man that has seen the wond is a 
great adTantaee to the young and onexperienced. Beg- 

fing your pardon, cornel, but I knowe your nephew, sir— 
knowe Mr. Horry well." 

"And what do you know of him, pray?" cried the col- 
onel, turning sharp round upon his companion, who, startled 
by the sudden movement and sharpness of the tone, swerved 
aiiidc a little, and in doing so made visible for a moment a 
mysterious something, hithti t-o concealed with great skill, 
wnich he swung from his further hand. 

"Eh? — ^what was it you were saying, cornel?" said Ken- 
nedy, with confusion, drawing back his hand. What do I 
knowe of him?— a fine young lad, sir, and very afi&ble when 
he's in the humor, and a dale of judgment, and an oncom- 
mon reliance on himsel'. Many's the time, cornel, he's said 
'No' in my face, as bould as a lion, with no more knowl- 
edge of the matter, sir, nor a babe unborn. That's what X 
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car courage, ooniel. lliough he oomes and goes in a rale 
friendly manner, there^B ne'er a man in the village will nse a 
freedom with Mr. Horry ; but it's poor Bodety for him, as I 
have seen many a day ; and he said to me wance, says he, 
'Sergeant, you're a wise man among a set of fools,' he says 
— *if it wam't for you the blockheads would have it all 
thrir own way ; and as for me,' says the jioor young gentle- 
man, *IVe no business here.' I could see that, though I lit- 
tle thought he belounged to my honored cornel of the ould 
Hunderd, and a credit to his relations and al' his friends." 

During this speech Kennedy, keeping wary eyes about 
him, was guarding the colonel off with the utmost skiU, and 
contriving that he shonid neither get snffioiently in advance 
or behind to have a chance of discovering again the burden 
he carried. However, the sergeant betrayed himself by a 
momentary impulse of vanity : he looked round in Colonel 
Sutherland's &ce to read the saccess of his last compliment^ 
and in that moment of incantion the colonel slid a step in 
advance, and, thrusting his stick to Kennedy's other side, 
caught by the feet a hare. The sergeant made the best of 
it, finding himself caught. He fixed his eyes on the col- 
onel's face after the first start of discovery with a comical 
half-defiance, half-deprecation, which, however, the light was 
too dim to show. 

*^Toa old sinner! — you romancinff old hnmbug! — ^wfaat 
do yon can that thms there, eh? That's what takes yon 
behind the hedge in the gloanung, with your wisdom and 
yonr experience ! What do you call that thing there ?" 

" Call it, cornel ? — sure and it's a bit of a leveret, sir," 
said the sergeant, twisting it up by the legs with pretended 
carelessness. " I picked the poor baste up, that was laid, 
with its leg broke, upon the grass." 

"And so that's how you take your walks and show }our 
love for the dumb creatures, you old ieasing-maker !" cried 
the coloneL ^ Throw it down this moment, sir— -carry it 
hack to where yon got it, or Til make an information 
against you the moment we get to Tillington— I will, by 
fieorge P* 

"Oh, ay, cornel, at your pleasure,'* cried the sei^geant; 
"Fm not the man to withstand my commanding officer 

when he tnkos to swearing. I'll put it down, lookye, sir, 
whpre wo stand; or I'll take it back bevftTit tlie hedge, and 
the first laboring chap as comes by, he'li get the baste, and 
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link it hosm in bis clumsy hand, cornel, and be spied upon 

and given up, and a snfire proved to hira, and clapped in 
jail. He'll goo in innocent, ccnncl, and he'll come out wroth 
anrl ruined, and all because niy own officer seed an ould 
sodger pick up a bit of meat tliat was useless to any mortal 
beyant a hedge, and informed on me. And it shall never be 
aaid that William Kennedy transgressed discipime. TLei e 
it iB» sli>— Fm blythe to be qnat Sit ; pitch it from ye fur- 
der than I can see." 

The colonel poised the hare on his stick for ft moment, 
shying his headf then laughed aloud, and toiased it at Ken- 
nedy^ feet. 

"There's reason in what yon say, you poaching old sin- 
ner; keep your spoil," ho said, "but march on, sergeant, 
and keep out of my sight till we can t ake ditierent roads. I • 
don't keep company with stolen game. There, there, that's 
enough. I've heard your best excuses already. Good- 
night, my man ; and I advise you, for the sake of the old 
Hund[red, to have nothing to do after tlii^ either ^vilh hares 
or snares." 



CHAPTER XYIL 

Colonel St Tni^nLA^fD did not find much leisure that 
night, lie had scarcely returned from his walk, a little in- 
diirnant and vexed at the conduct of Ivemu tly, but less than 
ever inclined to believe him, when young Musgravc made 
his appearance. The colonel was seated by the fire with 
his spectacles on, and the latest newspaper to be had in 
these regions lay on the table bemde him — ^bnt he had not 
begon to read, having thoughts enoo^^ to keep him oocn* 
pied. The room, wiSi its dark vallB and low roof and the 
mdistinct prints hung round it, was left in comparative 
darkness by the little light of the two candles on the table. 
The colonel himself had his back to the light, and, with his 
elbows rest in on the arms of the chair, rubbed his hands 
slowly togetht^r, and pondered in his heart. He had al- 
most forgotten the youno^ stranger in the closer and nearer 
interests which moved hiinself ; and what with his thoughts 
and his deafness, and hi» position with his back to the door, 
not perceive the entrance of Boger, who stood nnde* 
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cided and shy vrhea tlie door had dosed upon him, half in- 
clined in sudden diaconragement to tnrn back again, and 
feeling for ahnost the first time, with a sudden painful start 
of consciousness^ that he had no claim upon the fiiendship 
of this old man, whose kind interest in him this morning 
had cheered his forlorn young heart, but whom, after all, 
he had seen for the first time this day. A mind which is 
elevated by auy one of the great primitive emotions, ceases 
for the moment to feel those secondary impressions of sur- 
prise and singularity "with which in ordinary times we re- 

fai d any departure from the ordinary laws of life. Had he 
een happy, Roser would have wondered, perhaps would 
have fixniled, at ^e interest which this stranger expressed in 
him; but it had not even astonished his pre-oconpied mind 
mitil now: now, as he stood behind the colonel in the dim 
apartment, and saw bim sitting thoughtful by the fire, nn- 
oonsdons of the presence of any visitor, the young man's 
impulse was to steal softly out again, and make no claim 
upon a sympathy which he had no rii:;^ht to. Yet his heart 
yenrnod for the kind look, the paternal voice which had 
roused him this morning out of the quick despair of youth. 
He approached slowly toward the table: when he reached 
it the colonel turned round with an exclamation of surprised 
but cordial welcome, and pointed him to the ohair opposite 
his own, wMch had been placed in readiness fbr his young 
guest. Tliis little token that he was expected cheered the 
young man involuntarily; it was another of thofie trivial 
things which, as Colonel Sutherland said, make np so mnoh 
of the happiness of life. 

When lie saw Roger opposite to him, with eager, in- 
genuous i'ace, and a world of undisguised youthful anxieties 
and (lis< |uietude shining in his candid eyes, the old man fell 
into a momentary pause of silence and embarrassment. It 
seemed impossible to impute any want of tmthfhiness to 
those honest looks, or even to cast upon them the moment- 
ary stain of a suspicion. And the same young eyes were 
quick to perceive even this pause, and remarked immediate- 
ly tiiat the colonel was embarrassed, and did not know how 
to be^ what he had to say. Grief in its immediate pres- 
ence does not bring patience — the pride of the young man 
took alarm instantly — he half rose, with hasty words barring 
any apology, and a declaration of proud humihty, that he 
had no right to trouble Oolond Sutherland, or to intrude 
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upon his privacy, rising to his lips. Before he had ppoken, 
the colonel perceived what he meant, and sto})ije(l him. 
"Wait a little — hear what I am going to say — sit down," 
said the old soldier, laying liis hand upon Musgrave's arm; 
" I can not have you quarrel with me so soon — sit down, 
and let us talk it oat." 

^*Kay, sir, there can be no occasion,'* cried Musgrave, in 
his disappointment and offense, his Yoioe faltering a litUe; 
" I have bat to thank yon for jout kindness this morning, 
and beg yonr pardon for intruding on you now." 

"That can not be," said Colonel Sutherland, with a mo- 
mentary smile, " because you come by my own appointment ; 
and, besides, I am very glad to see you, and you are a very 
foolish youth to be so impatient. Sit down quietly — have 
patience a little, and listen to me." 

Roger obeyed, with some haste and reluctance, lie was 
almost overcome by woonded pride and feeling, and yet he 
bad nothing whatever to ground his mortification npon bat 
the colonel^ panse of embarrassment and confased prelimin- 
ary tone. 

♦'You thought I hesitated, and did not speak frankly 
enough," said the colonel. " Perhaps it is true, for I had 
something on my mind. But now I mean to speak very 
frankly. My young friend, I believe I can be of but little 
service to you, but I can give you my best advice and such 
encouragement as an old man owes to a young one ; while, 
on the other hand, you must be frank with me. After you 
left me this morning, I was toid you had still parents alive. 
Is that true?'' 

♦'Did yoa think I had deceived 70a?'' cried Musgrave, 
quickly. 

^ Mortification and shame and sadden resentment flashed 
bis face. " Bat yon don't know me, to be sare 1" he ex- 
claimed, with a passionate tone of pain ; " and yet, thoagh I 

don't know yon, T care for your opinion. I have not come 
to ask any thing from you. Colonel Sutherland — I have al- 
ready made up my mind what to do ; but, at best, you must 
know that I have not deceived you. I have a mother, and 
yet I have not a mother — ^that is the only entire bond of na- 
ture remaining to me. She made a second marriage, and 
gave me ap to my god&ther so long ago that I scarcely re- 
member the time-4ier hasband made my only visit to her 
80 disagreeable that I have never repeated it^ and I believe 
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never Bhall. Slio ha^ a family of wlioin I know nothm??, 
and has iorgotten and forsaken me. I appeal to you, then, 
whether i was not right in saying that I had no friends 

"I felt sure it would tui'n out something of the kind," 
said the colonel, heartily. "What, my boy, are you af- 
fronted with me? Come, that is foolish — sit down and for- 
^ve me. Perhaps you think a Btranger like myself has no 
right to ask snoh explanations; hot I am old, and you are 
young — that is, after all, the most primitive principle of au- 
thority* I assure you, though you may not he quite pleased 
with me at this moment, I am a much safer counselor than 
the sergeant — the old rogue ! Draw your chair to the ta- 
ble, take a crlnss of wine, and let me hear what you are iro- 
ing to be about. I heard of an old exploit of youi:s iroiu. 
my niece, Susan Scarsdalc, to-day.** 

**Froin whom i^'' asked Musgrave, with a little surprise. 

"From my niece — you don't know her, I dare say," said 
the colonel, whose object was to put his visitor at ease ; 
"but some one told her your name, she says. An adven- 
ture of yours with a gipsy — do you recollect it— on some of 
the roads near I«iwoth Moor ?" 

"Oh! the young lady from — " Musgrave paused only 
in time to prevent himself saying "the haunted house,'* 
which was a name very commonly appropriated to ]Vrarch- 
maiii. The young man blushed a little, partly from the mis- 
take, partly from a very distinct recollection of the flatter- 
ing applause witli wliich Susan clapped her hands at liis 
achievement. He might not have noticed her at all but for 
that sign of approbation ; but it is pleasant to be approved, 
eapeddly in a rash and unorthodox proceeding ; and it is 
true that Roger had taken several occasions to pass March- 
main after that occurrence, with a lingering inclination to 
improve his acquaintance with that face ; he never had any 
BUGcess in his endeavor, but still, under the ejes of Susan's 
uncle he blushed in spite of himself. "I recollect it very 
well," he said. 

The colonel saw his color rise, and had not the slightest 
inclination to ])ut8uo the subject. 

"Yes, it was very natural, whether it was wise or not," 
said the colonel, with a smile, words which might refer 
equally well either to the encounter with the mugger or 
• the curiosity about Susan, and which his young companion 
tmoonsoiously applied to the last. "I remember what I 
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should have done rnyself at your age ; but you say you have 
made up your luind. WiU you let me ask now ? for I think 
you might take more leisure to do that at your age.'* 

**The steed would starve in the mean time," said ]\Tus- 
grave, with a little unnecessary vehemence. Yes, I liavo 
made up my mind — but onfy as I had done before seeing 
TOO, sir, this 'morning. Ton q>oke. very wisely, very kin£ 
ly . A man who had money, or friends, or skill, or any tlung 
in the world to &11 back upon oa|;ht to have listened to yon. 
I feel grieved that you should tbmk, after so much kindness 
on your part, that I hare not considered your advice. I 
did consider it, colonel, believe me, but I have no alterna- 
tive^ — I know nothing that I can be but a soldier. Don't 
say any thing to me, it will only increase my disgust at my- 
self to be fit for nothing else; and then, sir," said the young 
man, attempting to smile, "there is no necessity for think- 
ing of the barracks and the sixpence a day. I will take this 
Other side of the question : young fellows like me, they say 
in novels, never did belter long ago. Pll be a d^ender of 
my country, a servant of the <^een ; a general is no more." 

" My poor boy I'' said the colonel, whom this ^ other side 
of the question^' had a pathetic effect upon, *^yoa don't 
know the life of a common soldier; and do you mean to 
tell me that in onr days, with all our progress and civilisa- 
tion, a young man with your advantages is £t for nothing 
but this ?" 

" I might be a game-keeper," said the youth, with a slight 
tremble of his lip, ''or I-might be an emigrant — the last I 
should certainly choose if I had any thing to set out upon ; 
but I don't care to run the risk of blacking shoes or porter- 
ing at the other side of the world, as the newspapers say 
the penniless emigrants are reduced to often enough. No, 
colonel, I should not sit here, opposite you, a poor fellow, 
who will never have the right to meet you on equal terms 
again ; but I must 'list, I have no alternative — I can only 
be what Providence and my education have qualified me 
for. If I am nothing else, I can be honest, at least. This is 
the only thing I am good for and can reach to ; therefore I 
have given up grnmbling about it. And z/," said Koger, 
with the fire blazing out of his eyes for a moment, one 
glance of youthful hope through the darkneiw, ** if chance 
' orwar should ever put it in a man's power to risei then look 
tome again P 
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"My brave fellow! — ray excellent lad !" cried the colonel, 
" that ia the spirit for a soldier ! A regiment of ye would 
subjugate the world ! Give me your hand, and keep your 
seat, boy ! K you had 'listed already, does that make you 
less a gentleman ? But is there uo help for it, think you ? 
Mast you eamr this sonl to the ranks? Bj my word, I 
gmdge it sorely! — and that is muoh for an old soldier to 
say. Have yon no friends — I don't mean relatives — ^people 
that have known you in better days, that wonld help in this 

n' rfi? In my young days the very neighbors would have 
n moved to interfere, whether you would or not. Yes, 
I believe you're proud ; the noble f^pirit comes very seldom 
without its attending demon. But look here, man — a heart 
that would be quiok to offer help should not be above re- 
ceiving it. I am but a poor man myself, or I warrant ^s'ell 
you should not escape me, iiowever loth your grandeur 
might be. Here's the question ; I speak to you boldly, as 
your friend, offense or no offense. Had ^onr god&ther 
never a deat friend that would stand by ms hdr? Tntt 
don't interrupt me — if you are heir to little numey, all the 
more reason you should be heir to the love. Is there never 
a man in this country that for the kindness he bears your 
late friend, or for fiffection to you, would hold you his hand 
to mount you fair in your saddle, ere you set out on the 
world ? Answer me plniniy and truly, young man — is there 
no such person, in country or town, within twenty miles of 
the place where you have lived all your days ?" 

Musgrave had changed color several times during this 
address, and evidently hesitated much to answer. After 
dose questioning, the colonel at last drew from Inm that 
one such Mend did exist, but not within twenty miles, in 
the person of a county baronet^ a very dear friend of his 
late godfather, who had, however, been absent from the 
district for more than a year, and of whom, during that 
time, Roger had heard nothing. He could not tell wliere 
he was to be found, and it was with extreme reluctance 
that he confessed even his name, which was one unknown 
to Colonel Sutherland. Having gone so far, the young man 
set himself with all his might to combat the colonel's idea 
of asking help from any body. He would not-— could not— 
aooept a service which he had no prospect of ever being 
able to repay. He was determined not to enter the world 
weighed down by a burden of obligation. Was it not bet- 
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tor to enter life a common soldier, with only himself to de- 
pend upon, he asked vehemently, than to reach a higher 
level by the help of another, and live with the shadow m as- 
sistance and patronage upon all his life? ^ * 
"Would you choose to go through your life without as- 
sistance said Colonel Sutherland, calmly, making a note 
in his pocket-book) and going on with the conversation with- 
out looking up — " would you reject kindness and friendship, 
and tlio hand of your neit^hbor ? Have a care, young man 
— the next step to receiving no help is giving none. Would 
you live without the charities of life, you foolish boy ? And 
what's to hinder you entering life with a feeling of obliga- 
tion? I would like to know a nobler and a kindlier senti- 
ment than honest, manful gratitude. Can you tell me a bet- 
ter?^ And how do yon know yon will never be able to re- 
pay it? Do yon debar yourself from ever helping another 
when you accept help yourself? Qo away with your non- 
sense, I trust I am not the man to advise any young- 
ster against his honor. What do yon say--^ man is the 
best judge for himself? Xo such thing, boy. !N'ot when 
the man is twenty. I will tell you what to do in the mean 
time — keep quiet for a week or two, and leave the saSaii in 
my hands." 

" But you do not know me. I may be deceiving you — ■ 
telling you lies — working on your good-nature, for my own 
advantage," exclaimed Musgrave, with a voice which, be- 
tween vexation and gratitnde, and tiie new hopes which, in 
spite of himself, began to gun ground upon him, was almost 
ioaudible. 

« Eh ? — Vm rather hard of hearing. I did not quite catch 
what ^ou said,'' said Colonel Sutherland, bending toward 
him his deaf ear, with that look of anxious, solicitous kind- 
ness and earnest attention which nobody conH rc«=ist. 
The effect upon poor Koger was almost laughable in its 
athos. He turned red — he turned pale — he could hardly 
eep the tears out of his boyish eyes ; and, with a voice 
broken with emotion, shouted out his words so loud^and 
harsh, that the colonel started back in alarm and surprise. 

"Yon don't know me— I may be deceiving your cried 
the young man, with a hurried and abrupt conclusion, sin- 
giUarly iSce a sob; and so hid his &ce m his hands, unsr- 
ble to contain himself, disturbed out of all the self-posses- 
sion' which thinly yeiled the quick susceptibilities of grief* 

£2 
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The oolonel patted him gently on the arm mth liig }dad 

hand. 

" That is true," he said, with the simple wisdom of his 
•pure heart, " very true — ^you mjigh6 be deceiviog me—but 
you are not.'* 



OHAFTEBXVin. 

It is possible that Oolonel Sntherland might have, perhaps, 
experienced a little annoyance at himself next day for hav* 
ing so completely taken up and taken charge of the fortunes 

of his new proter/L That, however, did not give him "half 
60 much thought and perplexity as the oilier question ^\']neh 
this morning presented itself to hiin more immediately, and 
demanded a settlement — llow to meet, and what to decide 
upon for Horace. This was a very different matter from 
the simple help which he could oiler frankly to the straight- 
forward Mus^rave ; and aU his doubts of the previous night 
returned to mm with fresh force, as he oonsiaeriBd the snb- 
onoe more* He had not still an idea npon the matter, 
own thoughts as to the choice of oocnpatlons for a 
young man ran in rather a cireomscribed chidmeL The first 
thing which occurred to him involuntarily was, of course^ 
his own profession ; and India naturally associated itself to 
the old Indian officer with all hopes of advancement; but 
there was something in Mr. Scarsdale's secret, whatever it 
might be, which made Colonel Sutherland shake his head. 
"No, that would never do," he said to himself; "he must 
be on the spot whatever happens." 

After that the colonel thought of the leazned professions 
of Medicine and the Churob, which his acquaintance with 
Edinburgh kept foremost in his mind-Hnnd shook his head 
over these also, oondnding his nephew to he too old to be- 
gin an elaborate conrse of study. Lagging a long way after 
these, a faint and vague idea of " business" loomed through 
mists upon the colonel's mind ; he was very well aware of 
all that it is common to say of British commcreo and enter- 
prise — tlie vast coocems of our trade, and the princely 
wealth of our merchants; but, notwitiistanding, knew as 
little about these great realities as it is possible for a man 
brought up in a society innocent of trade, and occupied all 
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bis life with the duties of an exclusive profession, to know. 
He had not the slightest idea what it would be proper to 
do to introduce a young man into ^businees.** He had no 
influence to rely upon, nor friend to tnm to for enlighten* 
ment npon the matter. He began to torn oyer in his mind 
the long roll of his allies and acquaintance— to tliink who 
he could best apply to ; when suddenly finding himself pass 
in that review name after name of Scotch lawyers, in all 
tlipir different grades, from the "writer" to the advocate, a 
brilliant idea burst upon him — tlio law ! — it was evidently 
of all others the profession w^hicli Horace Scarsdale was best 
fitted for. How strange that he ^ould not have thought of 
it before I 

Somewhat reassured by this \dea, the colonel sat down to 
brealcfiist with iaereased oomfort. It was again a drizzly, 
unoomfortable day — by no means the kind of day which cme 
would choose to spend away from the resources and solaces 
of home, in the dreary little parlor of a country inn, witli 
the Fool of Quality on the table, and defunct winners of 
the Oaks and Derby upon the walls. The colonel stirred 
the fire, and returned to his pink rn^hcr of country bacon 
with a sieh. He thought of his coz\ sitting-room, warmly- 
curtained and carpeted, where all the draughts were care- 
fully extinguished with mats, and list, and sand-bags, and 
from, the windows of which he could see the noble Forth 
and the Fife coast, always bright, attractive, and full of 
beauty to his eyes. He tnought of his books, companions 
of lus life, and of the Timesy which was one of his very few 
personal indulgences, and w hich at that very moment, all 
fragrant from the press in its post envelope, would be lying 
on his table; ana the colonel, munching his bacon with 
teetli which were not so perfect as they used to be, shrugged 
his shoulders as he glanced out of the low parlor-window 
upon the wet houses opposite, and the dim drizzle of rain. 
If it must be confessed, he thought of his proposed walk to 
Marchmain, through five miies of that dreary, damp, and 
dismal road, w^ith a shiver, and terrible imaginations oi rheu- 
matism ; yet this room and the Jhol of Quality were not 
mnofa more entertaining. And he oonld not bear the idea 
of disappointing Susan, who, the old man was pleased to 
think, would be watchmg for and expeetmg him. Then he 
pleased himsdf with the bought of carrying Susan home 
.with him^ and nuiidng her mistress and housekeeper of the ' 
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house of his old age. He wns <Aad to escape from his per- 
plexities about Horace by thin king of Sasan. There was no 
vexation nor doubt in the reiuenibrance of the candid, hon- 
est, affectionate girl, who answered so warmly to his father- 
ly affections. Would her father give her uj), even for a 
time, to her uncle ? Colonel Sutherland, remembering iiia 
^terview with Mr. Searsdale, did not think it was likely ; 
but he was youn^ enough at heart, in spite of probabilities^ 
to take pleasure in the thought. 

He had just finished breakfast, and the room was be- 
ginning to brighten under the influence of a good fire, be* 
tween which and the J^ool of QuaUtij the colonel felt more 
drowsy than he thought it creditable to be in the morning, 
when Horace made his appearance. The young man came 
in with drops of rain shining all over his rough coat, and 
with muddy boots, which he had taken no pains to clean be- 
fore entering, and Avhich offended the colonel's professional 
and natural fastidiousness. The rain-drops flew over into 
his undoes face as Horace threw off his coat. The colmid 
looked on with a mortified displeasure, wondering over 
htm ; he oould not understand how it happened that so near 
a relation of his own should have so little natural grace of 
mannw or perception of propriety. Accordingly, he looked 
very grave as he shook hands with Horace. He could not 
entor immediately on the more important subject between 
them; he could not help criticising these lesser matters, 
and thinking how he could manage to suggest an improve- 
ment wnthout wounding his i]e]»hew; for the colonel, like 
other people, had hia weaknesses, and in his opinion a dis- 
regard of the ordinaiy proprieties showed a dullness of 
heart. 

As for Horace^ he on his part showed no pfoticular anxi^ 
ty about the question of the day—- he was more inclined a 
great deal to draw his uncle into conversation <hl general 

sub] Oct s connected wnth his past life, his former visits to 
England, and the intercourse he formerly had with his sis- 
ter and her husband. To this converstation Horace himself 
contributed a little description of their dinner-table on the 
previous evening, which was indeed a very dismal picture, 
and could scarcely be exaggerated. The colonel shook his 
head OY^ the story with pain and distress, grieved for the 
facts, and still more grieved to know that they rather gained 
than lost in bitterness by his nephew's r«oitaL This stimu- 
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lated bim to introdaoe the real subject-matter of the present 
conference. 

^' It is natural enough, under all the circumstances, and I 
dare say advisable as well," said the colonel, "that you 
should wish to get away as soon as possible. Then as to 
what you are going to do, Horace, I come to the question 
under great dimonilies. In the first place, when yoa leave 
me to choose for yon, it almost appears as if I were the per- 
son sending you away, and not your own desire ; and I have 
" no object in sending you away, yon must be aware." 

** Wliat does it matter, uncle, how it appears, when we 
know exactly how it is said Horace, with apparent impa^ 
tience and real craftiness. 

"That is very true, and the most sensible thing I have 
heard you say," said the unsuspecting colonel. " WeU, then, 
Horace, my boy, there^s business* I don't know very well 
bow to set abont it, but no donbt we could inqnire; and I 
believe, for a man wbo desires to get on, there is nothing 
equal to that." 

" If a man has money to begin with, sir," said Horace. " No, 
uncle, I detest buying and selling — that will not do for me." 

Then you detest what many a better man than either 
you or I lias practiced, Horace," said the colonel, a little af- 
fronted. "And there is my own profession. I have some 
little influence to serve a friend ; but to be a soldier — a real 
soldier — I don't mean a man of parades and barracks, for at 
present you are not rich enough for that — requires a strong 
natural inclination* No— I sec }'our answer — ^that will not 
do dther ; and indeed I think you're right. Then— I speak 
to you frankly, Horace — I would not advise you, for inr 
stance, to think of the Church/' 

"Because I am not good enough,'* said Horace, feeling 
his pride wounded by the suggestion, yet laughing with a 
contempt of the goodness which could conform itself to tlmt 
level ; " and also, uncle, booanse T hnve no education and no 
influence — that of course is impossible." 

Colonel Sutherland could not help rtinking an involuntary 
comparison between Roger Musgrave'ii humble declaration 
of want of wit and want of teaching, and this confession, 
which sounded the same in words. But Horace made his 
avowel with all the egotistio confidence of a young mui 
who knew nothing of the world ; and having never met his 
equals^ in bis b^nt thought education a very trivial droum- 
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stance, and believerl his talent to be such as should triumph 
over all disadvantages. The colonel G^ave. a little suppressed 
sigh in his heart, and said to hiinseil that nothing would 
show the boy his mistake — nuUiing but life, 

"Well, then, Horace," ho cried, with sudden animation, 
remeiiibeiiiig his own brilliant idea, " what do you think of 
the Zaw^ So for as I can see^ that is exactly the thing 
which iB best suited to your geniiifr---eh? My wonder is that 
it should never have occurred to yourself. What do you 
think ( f that, my boy ? — the very thing for you, is it not?** 

" The Law?" said Horace; "do you mean to make me an 
attorney, uncle ?" 

" I mean that yon should make yourself any thing that 
you may prove yourself to have a talent for," said the col- 
onel. What, boy ! you must have some idea as to what 
you're good for — attorney, solicitor, advocate — am not 
particular for my part, but let it be sumething. It's an 
honorable profession when it's exercised with honor ; in mv 
opinion, it's the thing most suitable to your manner of mind. 
"EH ?— don't you think so now yourself P 

Horace leaned over the table with his elbows on it, and 
his chin supported in his palms. It flashed upon him as he 
gazed into the air, and thought with little good-will orer 
this project, that the practitioners of the Law were men 
who knew every body's secrets; that the power of the pro- 
fession lay in its craft, and the skill with which it laid things 
together; that to lawyers, of all the different grades, be- 
longed especially the task of finding out, and of concealing 
every thiu^ which it was for the interests of the rest of the 
worid to ducover or to hide. This idea sent a little anima- 
tion into his &ce; he began to feel that this might really 
be congenial to the habits of his mind, as his unde said; 
and, at all events, he might thus be in the way of discover- 
ing those secrets which affidcted his own life. 

"The Law, like every other profession, requires study 
and time," said Horace, with, at last, a sincere sigh ; and 
I have no chance of being able to wait or to learn, uncle. 
No I it is impossible — my father will do nothing for me. If 
I could be a clerk, or something, and pick up what iuform- 
ation I might," he continued, warming to the idea, as ii 
seemed more and more impracticable ; " but, as for study, 
what can I do?** . 

"My dear boy," said the edonel, warmly, "if you really 
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feel that you can go into this with all your mind, I will not 
hesitate to speak to your father. I believe he has not been 
kind to you ; but no father in the world will sacrifice the 
future of his sou for the sake of a trilling sum of money, or 
a little trouble. No, Horace, yon do your fiiiher iDjustice. 
If yoa lealiy can go into this — ^if you feel yoursdf ready to 
give your whole might to it, and make urns a deUberate 
choice of your professiou, I feel aure he -will not deny you 
the means. No, my boy— you are wrong ; trust to me ; I 
will see him myself. 

I shall be very glad, uncle, if you will make the experi- 
ment," said Horace ; " but I know him better — he will do 
nothing for me. Ko! — he'd rather see me an erraud-boy or 
a street-sweeper, than help me to the pi uli ssion of a gentle- 
man. I have known it for years; but still, il'you will take 
the trouble, and undergo the pain of asking him, of course I 
can only be thankful. Try, undo— I will not be disappoint* 
ed if you £ul, and you will be Batisfied. I can only say try." 

"Yes; but my condition of trying is that you are re- 
solved to go into this, and think it a uiing in wnich you can 
succeed,'' srdd the colonel, fixing his eyes amoonaly on his 
nephew's face. 

Horace did not look at him in return ; but there was an 
animation and eagerness nnupual to it in his face — he was 
following out in imagination, not a young man's vague, am- 
bitious dreams, but a chain of elaborate researches after the 
one secret which ho could not discover, and which haunted 
him night and day. , " I do !" he exclaimed, with an empha- 
sis of smceritT and earnestness which delighted the colond, 
who sdzed hmi by the hand, and promised, over and over 
aj^ain, to leave no exertion untried which could obtain him 
his wish. Horace responded to this with the best appear- 
ance of gratitude and cordiality which he could manage to 
show, but with, in reality, a great indifference. He had no 
hope whatever from his uncle's modintinn, nnd was forming 
other and secret plans in liis own mind for his own object, 
which was not the same as Colonel Sutherland's ; for he did 
not dream of success in the profession which he was about 
to choose, or of "scope for his talents," or any of those 
natural ambitions which occurred to the old soldier — but 
had entirely concentn^ed his underground and cavernous 
thoughts upon this new andunihought of inode, of carrying 
his peraonat inquiries out. 
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Having settled "this matter to hia great satisfaction, Col- 
onel Sutherland walked to the window and contemplated 
the weather : it had ceased to rain, but the chiU, damp, pen- 
etrating atmosphere was as nneenial as ever; the roads 
were wretched, and he shuddered involuntarily to think of 
that bare and miserable moor. However, the colonel had 
already been three days at TillingtoO} and did not admire 
his quarters sufficiently to rcmainlonger tlian lie could help. 
Then this interview with his brother-in-law, being- eminent- 
ly disagreeable, would be well over. He hesitated, looked 
wistfully at his good fire, aud with melancholy eyes at the 
dark sky witliout; but at last, taking courage, buttoned on 
his great-coat, thicnv bis cloak round him, took his stick in 
his hand, and thus defended from cold and violence, took 
his way once more, Horace by his side^ to M«.rftlin^ftin, 



/ CHAPT£B XIX. 

The walk was not more agreeable than Colonel Suther- 
land foresaw it would be — the return the old soldier actual- 
ly failed of courage for. He directed the gig to be sent for 
him, and so trudged upon his way without the (h eudful 
thouglit of retracing all his steps in an hour or two. When 
they reached Marchmain there was no welcome vision of 
Susan at the window to solace her micle's &tigae. When 
Peggy admitted them it was with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and hal^indignation. ^To think of walking such 
roads five miles on a day like tins V* she cried, as she bus- 
tled into the dining-room after them to refresh the smoul- 
dering, half-dead fire. Peggy was by no means rejoiced that 
day to see Colonel Sutherland. To the shame of her liouse- 
witery blie remembered that she had nothing in her larder 
which could be cooked readily for the visitor's luncheon ; 
and Peggy, like most other women of her years, country- 
bred, was overpowered by shame at the idea of having ''no- 
thing to ofiEbr^ to the chance guest. Susan had gone up 
stairs, up to a garret room, the highest of the house, to 
fetch "Peggj some apples which were stowed there ; and as 
she was too high up to be able to hear the arrival of her un- 
cle, Horace went to seek her. Peggy gazed after him, paus- 
ing in her cares for the fire, with a smgular vexation* 
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If tbat lad would but tell the trnih— and all the truth," 
Bald Feg^y ; *^bnt he wnnDot^ oornel— it's somegate in ma 
blood. I warrant he never told you a word how Miss Su< 
aan b^ged and prayed him to say you were never to think 
to come ; that yon would catch cold and wet, and do your- 
BcV an injury, as it ^vn^ just like her to say, the thoughtful 
thing. Na, says I to myself, as I saw him march away with 
his shnt-iip face, the cornel '11 come or no come as his ain 
"will bids, but Mr. Horace has no mind to stop him ; yet if 
e'll believe me, he never said a woi*l, but let Miss Susan 
elievc he would tell her messages every one." 
. " Never nund," said Colonel Sutherland—who, however, 
did mind a good deal, as people generally do who use that 
expression — ^and who could not help thinking that Susan's 
messages, had he ever received them, would have turned 
the scale and kept him under cover that miserable day. 
" Never mind, Peggy ; I ought to take it as a compliment 
that Horace likes my society so much. I wish I could car- 
ry my niece home with me, poor child — eh? do you think 
her father would be likely to consent ?" 

" Eh, Mr. Edward, run not the risk of asking !" cried Peg- 
gy; "I'm no the person to speak an evil word of him, no 
me — ^but he's unhappy himself, as how do you think he can 
be other ?-and he^^ not hlive happmesi come near his 
house. Eh, cornel, honey, if ye could but beguile him to 
open his heart I I knowed him a boy, and I knowed him a 
young man, and I knowed him in the mistress's time, but, 
sir, though he had his faults, and I would not deny thiem, 
all the days of his life, you would not reckonize him now; 
and all along o' that weary ould man !" 

" Hush, Peggy ! we must not blame those that are gone," 
said the gentle colonel ; " they are in other hands than ours ; 
but it has been a melancholy business altogether. Horace, 
do you know, wishes to leave home and begin the world for 
himself.*' 

^ And the sooner the better, cornel I" orled Peggy ; " the 
lad will be clean ruined, root and branch, if he bides here. 
I would give all the pennies I've gathered all my life to see 
him safe out of that door, though he's a strange lad, is Mr. 
Horace. Hoosht, they're coming — ^listen, cornel," said Peg- 
gy, stretching up to the coloneFs car, that she might whis- 
per this last communication — "Dont you be afeard about 
Miss Susan. I've that confidence in the Lord, I believe the 
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poor chyild will M to toot hands, Mr* Edward, whea the - 
time comes ; bat, Lord bless yon, cornel, she's no more like 
her brother nor the tares is like the corn. Her heart's as 

sweet as a rose — nothing in this world can kill the good 
that's in that unfortinate infant but Death itself! Hooaht, 
here they are coming ! — she's just the delight of an onld wo- 
man's eyes — ay, there she is !" 

The culoiiel heard this speech very imperfectly, under- 
Ftanding just enough of it to know that Susan was com- 
mended, and nodding his kind head in pleased acquiescence; 
but when Peggy ended her oration by crying " There she 
is!" Uncle Edward turned round to greet his niece, who 
came mnning up to him out of breath. Snsan was aorry, 
shocked, surprised, and delighted ; but nndemeath all her 
flatter the colond, whose idsion was qnick when those 
whom he loved were concerned, saw at a glance that her 
eyes were red, and that even her joy in seeing him was 
made half-hysterical by some other sentiment hincr under 
it, which she did not wish him to see. This contradiction 
of feeling, new and unusual to her, made Susan unlike lier- 
self. Her manner was hasty and agitated — she laughed as 
if to keep herself from crying. Colonel Sutherland looked 
at her with silent distress and sympathy. What new de- 
velopment of trouble had appeared now? 

^ Why did you come cried Snsan. ^ I wanted Horace 
to 08RY a notes and he would not; bat he promised to tell 
yoTt what I said. And your rheumatism, uncle— I and so 
distressed to think yon should have come all this way for 
mc." 

*' But suppose I did not come all this way for you?" said 
Colonel Sutherland. " Don't you think my visit is too im- 
portant to be all for a little girl ? No, my love, I should 
iiav e come for you ^vhether or not; but to-day I mean, if 
possible, to see your father." 

Peggy had left the room, and Horace had not yet entered 
it: the two were alone together. 

*^ To see papa !" cried Snsan, with a look of dismay^ cling- 
ing suddenly to her uncle's arm, and looking up in his face. 
"Oh, uncle, not to-day!" 

" And why not to-day, my dear child ?" said the colonel, 
tenderly; "what has happened to-day? You have been 
cryinn^, Susan. Can you tell why that was?" 

With his kind eyes searching into her lace, and his ten- 
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der arm supporting her, Snsan could not teep up her feint 
of good spirits; she faltered, cast down lier eyes, tried to 
speak, and then fell unawares into a passion of youthful 
tears — iic^t, anc^ry, indignant, rebellious tears — the first over- 
flow of personal mortitication, injury, and wounded feeling 
— tears tuu wuiiii and too plentiful to blight or kill. The 
colonel soothed her and bent over her with alarm and anx- 
iety — ^he was almost too maohintereBtedto be a good judge 
of the depth of her safTenng, and for the flnst moment 
thought it much more serious than it was. 

Papa called me into the atudv to-day ; he said that yon 
— I mean he said that I was careless of him, and did not do 
what I ought," said Susan, who had evidently changed her 
mind, and substituted these words for some others injurious 
to her uncle. "He said I loved you better in three days 
than I had loved him for all my life. Oil, uncle, can I help 
it? — is it my fault? — for nobody until now ever loved meP* 

*' Hush, my dear child ! — is that all ?" said Colonel Suth- 
erland. ^ Oome^ oome, do not* cry — dare say you were 
thinking of something else at break&st, and forgot what 
yon were about^perhaps Letty« He will soon forgive yon, 
my love. Sometimes I have a row with my Ned when he 
is at home. Don't cry, my dear child." 

"Ah, uncle, but you don't understand it," cried poor Su- 
san, rfither disappointed to have her sorrow undervalued; 
'*he wanted me not — not/'— and here with a great burst 
the truth came out — ''not to keep your presents — nor to 
see you — nor to wTite to you — nor any thing: he said he 
would not permit it ; lie said I belonged to him, and so I 
think he believes. I do, micle," oried Susan, with fire and 
indignation, ^ like a table or a ohair 

^^Hasb, my child I I wonder why he objects to me, Su- 
ean," said the colonel, with a little grieved astonishment. 
**And what did yon say?'* 

**I said I would not, uncle — I could not help it!" cried 
Susan, with another burst of tears. " I never disobeyed him 
in my life before; but I was very obstinate and stubborn. 
I know I was. I said I would not do what he told me. I 
can't. I will not! I will stay in Marchmain, and never 
seek to go away. I will do every thing else ho tells me. I 
Uiil work like Peggy, ii' he pleases ; but I will write to you, 
nndc, and see you whenever I can, and love you always* 
Oh! micle, uncle, do not you be angry with me tooP' 
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"II" said TJncle Edward, his Toioe faltering^ "my poop 
dear child ! — I ! — if I only could carry you home with me, 
Susan ! It is hard to think I have given you more, instead 
of less to suffer. Ah, Susan, if I could but take you home 
with me !'* 

Susan dried her eyes, comforted by the words. " I must 
not hope for that, uncle," she said, with more composure; 
"and indeed I could not leave papa, either. He is very un- 
happy, I aiu blue. If I only knew what to do for himl 
And I don't want him to think me Btabbom and midtttifiiL 
He IB angr^, and disturbed, and Btranspe this morning. I 
never saw mm so before. Bo not speak to him to4ay . * 

Would it be better to-morrow r" aaid Colonel Suther- 
land. " No, Susan, especially after what you told me. I 
must not stay here longer tnan I can help, and I must see 
your f:ither before I go; it is about Horace, my love. I 
have promised to speak of his wishes. I did not know," 
cried Colonel Sutherland, -with a little mortification, " that I 
Bhould hurt his cause by pleading it ; but I ought to see him 
at any rate. No, I can not submit to this without any ap- 
peal. I have lived in his house, and eaten his bread, and 
nad never a moment's dispute with him. It is impossible; 
there must be some mistake.'' 

And Colonel Sutherland went to the window and stood 
looking out, with his eyebrows puckered and his hands be- 
hind mm ; while Susan, drying her eyes again, went to stir 
the neglected fire. Every thmg was cold, meagre, uncom- 
fortable, and the poor girl's restless curiosity, eager to 
prove her devotion to himself, yet glancing now and then 
with terror at the door, as if she feared her father's appear- 
ance, and a scene of strile, was not lost upon the colonel. 
He stood for some time in silence, considering the whole 
matter, vexed, and mortified, and indignant, yet feeling 
more of honest pain for the position of the household, and 
for the unfortunate recluse hmuelf, than offense in his own 
person. Then, without saying any thing to Susan, the old 
soldier marched silently toward the study-door. It was nec- 
essary now to say what had to be said at once. 
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. CHAPTER XX. 

Mr. Scarsdale was alone in the study, where he passed 
bis rednse liie. The fire buxnc^ low in the grate, the red 

curtains hung half over the window, the atmosphere was 
close and stilling. He sat in his usual seat, with the invari- 
able book before him. But though it was hardly possible 
for him to be more pale, there was something in the color 
of his face, in the rigidity of his attitude, which betrayed 
a smothered passion and excitement exceeding his wont. 
When Colonel Sntherhmd luiocked at the door, he got up 
with a kind of conTalsiye haste, stepped toward it at one 
hasty stride, and opened it. He thought it might be Susan, 
returned to make her submission. When he saw his broth- 
er-in-law, Mr« Soarsdale gazed at him with undisguised 
amazement and a sullen rage. He stood facing the colonel, 
holding the door, but withont inviting or even permitting 
him to enter. " T have something important to say to you," 
said the old soldier — permit me to come in. I shall not 
detain you.'* Then the recluse stepped back suddenly, open- 
ing th^ door -wide, but svithout uttering a word. Colonel 
Sutherland went in, and the door was closed upon him ; 
they stood opposite each other, looking in each other^s &oe8« 
The colonel, with a grieyed surprise and appeal in his look, 
the other with his head bent, and nothing but sullen, smoth- 
ered passion in his face. Two men more unlike never stood 
together in this world. For the first moment not a word 
passed between them j but their looks, full of h^iman motion 
and painful life, made the strangest contrast in the ^^ilence, 
with the motionless, dreary quiet of this stitling room. 

After this pause natural wonder and impatience seized the 
colonel ; he could not resist the impulse of trying to right 
himself — to right his brother-in-law — ^to recover, if possible, 
a natural po8iu<m. Robert he exdahned, suddenly, with 
uupremecutated warmth and emotion, why is this ?**»what 
have I done to you ? — is there any reason why you can not 
receive me as of old ?" 

" I beg your pardon," said Mr. Scarsdale, with a formal 
indinatioii of Im head. My life and all my habits differ 
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very widely from yours. I have loDff made a rule against 
admittiDg strangers into my house. My circumstances are 
peculinr, ns you are aware — perhaps my dispositions are pe- 
culiar too." 

" But, for Heaven's sake 1" cried the colonel, who found 
this repulse uot so decisive as he had feared — " why shut 
out me 

Ouce more the solitary man bowed, jvith a sarcastic re- 
spect. ^ Again I beg tout pardon ; bat it does not foUo w^" 
said Mr. Scarsdale,, witn a smile, whioh would have been in- 
sulting, but tbat it trembled with unreasonable passion, 
^Hhat a man^s own favorable opinion of bimself is shimed 
by all the world." 

The colonel looked at him with a hasty, astonished glance, 
a look of ( Tiipassiou and surprise, which wounded the pride 
of his coni] anion to the quick. 

"Well, tiien,'* cried the master of Marchmain, "I decline 
to receive you — your society is disagreeable to me. Is not 
that enough ?'* 

**That is perfectly enough," stud Colonel Sutherland; 
**now I have only my eommission to disobarge, and I am 
grieved I should have made so mi&vorable a begimiing. I 
come to you on behalf of your son." 

"Of my son ! — oh ! and of my daughter idso, I presume t 
You would wish me to bring her ' out,' and give paHies for 
her — perhaps you would like her to have a season \n Lon- 
don ?" said Scarsdale, with his trembling lip, and the iorcedr 
smile of his passion — "is there any thinp; else I can do for 
you ? — for, as it happens, I choose to take Susan into my 
own hands." 

"I say nothing of Susan," said the colonel, gravely; "if 
you choose to debar the poor child from all the jpleasnres 
of her youth, it is not for me to iat^i^Eere. She is m God's 
hands^ who will guide her better than ^tker yon or I. I 
come to you from your son. Horace is a man grown, very 
nearly of an independent age, clever, ambitious, and at that 
time of hfe when youths would fain see tho world find act 
for themselves ; do you think it right to keep him here will'- 
out occupation or training, in the most precious years of his 
life? I come to you with an humble entreaty from the 
young man that you will give him your permissioa and help 
to set forth upon the worM for himseUl'' 

*«That is adminhleP said Mr. Soaradale<-<< my pernus* 
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■ion and help ? This is the first time I have heard of the 
fidntest desire on his part ; nay, I do not believe that he 

does dei3ire it — you have made it up among yon; and no 
doubt you have settled the maimer as well as tho fact. 
What profession, pray, does my clever son mean to devote 
himself to?" 

** He wishes to sttidy law," said the colonel, laconically. 
'* Law ? — to read for the bar, I presume ?" said the father; 
to have ohambers in the Temple, and the pleasurefl of Am 
youth. It is yastly well. Colonel Satberland — admire your 
project greatly — he has my permUnon by all means ; as for 
heJ^^ I do not need to inform you what kind of claim 
this young man has npon me. Is it likely I 8hould take my 
straitened means, from my own comfort and my daughter's, 
to support him in luxury and idleness ? — is it probable, do 
you think, that I will make a sacritice for him? Can you 
look me honestly in the face and ask it of me ?" 

"I trust so," said the colonel, with a little sadness. 
" bcarsdale, we are botli iathers — we ought to be able to 
understand each other j is it necessary to weigh the nature 
<^ elalms, the probabilities of temper, when one appeals to 
a ikiher for the fatnre life of his son V* 
'**My son's future life," said Mr. Scarsdale, vindictiTdy, 
is quite independent of me. Had there been any natare 
left in our mtitnal position things might have been different. 
No! my son has no need to betake himsrlf to n profession 
■ — he is quite above the necessity. Should 1 acrcl urate the 
time when he shall come to his fortune? Should I beg 



enter speedily upon his inheritance? I thank you. I do 
not pruiess to be quite so disinterested. No, let liim wait! 
— let him take bis share of the evils of mankind. Must I 
deny myself to smooth bis path for him, and give him roses 
for my thorns ? Jt would be the conduct of a fooL No, I 
repeat' he has no needibr a profession-^let him wait! I 
support him — is it not enough ?" 

"Too much!" cried Colonel Sutherland ; "you must per- 
ceive that it would be ton times better for him to support 
himself, to labor lor himself, instead of imliittering his life 
in this forced idleness here. Why should he be a burden 
on you at all, at his years? Though lie does not ultimately 
require a profession, to have one w^ould be his salvation 
now. You are a halo and healthy man, in spite of all you 



your prayers — for I remembe 




that he may 
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do to youndf— 7011 have tweii^ years to^ liye befijve jon 
attaia the limitea age of man. Can you thuik of this imfor- 
tnnate boj living here as he lives now, in utter ignoranoe 
of the fortane which waits Iiitti, till he is forty? Think of 
it» I implore you I It has lasted long enough — too long, 
Scarsdale. Think, if you hnvc human bowels, human mercy 
in you, of the extraordinary fate to which you destine your 
only son. Suppose him growing into maturity, into full 
manhood, to years in which you had the world at your feet 
and children at your knees ; yet kept in darkness, kept in 
biltci iiess, idle, solitary, able to think of nothing but of the 
injury that has been done to him; until) all at onoe, you are 
stracuc down in extreme desolate old age-— and wealth, which 
is no longer anj thine to him, wealth which will di^nst 
him, falls mto his han£« Whatl you turn away — you will 
not have that event even mentioned i What are jou think- 
ing of? Is a miserable heap of money of more importance 
to you than the welfare of your son 

Upon my word," said Mr. Scarsdale, turning away with 
a violent color on his face, and an exclamation of disgust, 
"I see no reason in the world why I should study the wel- 
fare, as you call it, of aiy bon." 

Ton do notr— and you can say so cried the colonel, in 
lend and stem astonishment 

do not) and I can say so, and without raismg my 
Yoioe,^ said the other, with a sneer. ^' IMy son, I beg to 
tell you once again, is provided for. I give him food and 
clothing — he has nothing else to hope or to expect fir<«n 
mc." 

This is all, then, that you have to say ?" said Colonel 
Sutherland; "you will not assist him to m^ehis life honor- 
able and useful? Will you explain to him why you decline 
doing so? — Will you tell liim that his future is so secured, 
that a profession is unnecessary to him ? Po the boy some 
justice — let there be a natural exfrfaoation betweeA you. 
You can not expect him to go on in this way for years. 
Could you wish it ? I beseech you, either teu him how 
matters stand, or help him to carry out his most lawful and 
virtuous wish ! WiU you do one gt the other ? I beseech 
you, tell me !" 

" I tell you no I" said Mr. Scarsdale. "Let tlie dog wait ! 
I will neither put myself in his power, nor help him to tlie 
best means of spying out my secret. No 1 Have I spoken 
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distinctly? — he shall have ndiher confidence nor assistance 
from me !" 

" Is it possible ?" cried tlie colonel, driven to an extremity 
of mingled wonder, indignation, and pity; "for the sake of 
your own exasperated feelings, can yon make up yonr mind 
to revenge yourself by ruining this unhappy lad, your only 
son, forever 

" I beg your pardon — this unhappy lad is very well off,'* 
said his extraordinarv ftther; *^8o well oft, that I oertidnly 
do not find myself called upon to do any more for him — al- 
though,'' said Mr. Scarsdale, with a glance of bitterness npon 
the kind, anxious face which bent toward him, " I am aware 
that to help a man who does not require help is nnderstood 
to be the way of the world." 

The colonel's weather-beaten face flushed high with an- 
gry color ; he was surprised and grieved and ^\'on!ided to 
liis heart, but he had still and always this advantage over 
his adverisary, that the nnkiiidest insinuation which Scars- 
dale conld make made his brother-in-law only the more 
sorry for him, and wrought more grief than passion in his 
mmd. After the first moment he looked wistlhlly into the 
fiuse of his former firiend, with a compassionate and trou- 
, bled amaKement^ which, little though the colonel intended 
it, roused his companion to fury. ^*How you must be 
changed !" he said, sadly, " to be able to say such words to 
me;" and Colonel Sutherland sighed as he spoke, with the 
hopeless patience of a man who sees tio means of bringing 
good out of evil. The sigh, the tone, and the look wound 
up the recluse into the ntmostrage; he made a wild, imper- 
ative gesture and exclamation — for his voice was choked 
with fury — and opened the door violently. It was thus 
thai Colonel Sutherland's appeal and hopes for Horace con- 
cluded; he left the study without another word. 



CHAPTER XXL 

"Yes, Susan, I am going away presently, and T frnr I 
shall not see you again either," said Colonel Sutherland, 
with a cheerfulness which he was far from feeling — "that 
is, not this time, my love; but there is plenty of time, if it 
be the Lord's will, Susan. You are very young, and I am 
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not very old. We are H^ugh, we old Indians ; wc wear a 
loDg time, and we shall meet, my dear child, I don't doubt, 

many happy days." 

Susan looked up to liim with inquiring eyes — witli eyes, 
indeed, so full of inquiry that he thought she must have 
spoken, and put his hand to his ear. " No, uncle, I did not 
say any thing," cried Susau, touched by that gesture almost 
out of her Belf-poibsesttiuu. The poor gul lurned away her 
head and rubbed her eyes with her trembling fingers, to 
Bend baek the tears* Wbesa might eyes so tender shme in 
that forlorn solitude again? It was impossible to look at 
the old man, with his solicitous kindness, his anxious look 
of attention, and even the infirmity which threw a tender- 
ness and humility so individual and characteristic upon his 
whole bearing, in the thought of, perhaps, never seeing him 
again, without emotion. It was to Susan as if the sunshine 
was departing. He might go awny, she might neyer see 
him again, but nothing could obliterate tlie effect of that 
three days' visit ; nothing in the world could make Susan 
what she was when this week began. She did not know 
how it was, but the fact was indisputable ; her undisturbed 
and unsusceptible content was over forever. Was it good 
for -Susan ? She did not ask the question, but rubbed ock^ 
the tears, and stood close to her uncle, intent upon hearins 
the last words he might have to say, and vowing to herself 
that she would not grieve him by crying — ^not if she should 
^nt or die the moment he was gone. 

Such resolutions are hard to keep. When the colonel 
laid his kind hand upon her head, Susan trembled over her 
whole frame. Her unshed tears — the youthful guilty anger 
provoked by her father, which still palpitated in her heart 
— which the poor child could not overcome, yet felt to bo 
wrong ; and the unusual agitation of this crowd of diverse 
feelings, very nearly overcome her. Her cheeks grew crim- 
son, her lips and her OTelids trembled, yet she controlled 
herse]£ And Uncle Edward was still making light of the 
injury to himsdf— still aocepting his repulse as something 
natural and spontaneous; it moved her to an indignation 
wild, impetuous, and unlike her character; but there was no 
blame on the colonel's lips. 

" Some time or other you will come to my little house, 
and see the country where your mother was born," said 
Uncle Edward ; " we shall not know what to make of you 
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when we get you there — ^you will be queen and princess, 
and do what you please with us. Yes, I hope alter a time 
your father will consent to it, my love. He is rather angry 
just now, but time will soften that down. And remember, 
Susan, you most make the best and not the worst of every 
liuug. Horace docs that last, j<m know, and *one wise 
bodn enough in a hoii8e>' as we say in Soouand ; yon must 
be the fooliw one» my little Snsan, and always hope ; every 
thinff win torn out well, under the blessing of God." 
^1 hope 80, unole^" said Susan, with an mTohmtary sob. 
" Perhaps, my dear child, I ought to say you must obey 
yonr father, and not write to me," said Uncle Edward — 
" but I am not quite virtuous enough for that; only always 
do it honestly, Susan — never conceal it from him ; and stop 
if it should make you unhappy, or you find it out to be 
wrong in your own conscience. However, I shall write to 
you in any case. My boy Ned will want to come and see 
you, I fear, before he leaves the country. Toa most always 
remember that you are of great importaiice to Q8» Snssn, 
though we have not the first daun on you. You are the 
only woman in the family; you represent all those who are 
flone, to me» my little girl. Hush ! do not cry — you must 
be very strong and courageous, for all our sakes.'* 

"I am not ciying!" cried Susan, with a gasp of fervent 
resolution, though she could scarcely articulate the words. 

"That is ri<iht, my darling," said the colonel. "Kow 
don't let us think any more abont it, Susan. AVe shall hear 
from each other constantly, and some lime or other I'll show 
you Inveresk, and Edinburgh, and your mother's country; 
and in the mean tiiue, you will be dbeerihl and brave like 
yourself! Now tell Peggy to bring me some bread and 
cheese^ my love— I am going to be gnuad today; my car- 
riage is conung for me presently. Where is Horace? I 
must see him before I go— call bim here, Susan, and order 
me my bread and cheese." 

Susan was very glad, as her uncle suspected, to rim out 
of the room for a moment, and deliver herself of the sob 



Sutherland looked sadly round him ujjon the dreary apart- 
ment, to which the agitation of this day had given a more 
than usually neglected and miserable appearance. He shook 
his head as he glanced round upon those meagre walls, and 
out to that bife moor, which waa the only xefoge for the 



with which she was choking. 
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eye. He tbonght it a tenible prison for a girl of seTemteeii^ 
unsweetened by any love or Booiety. He thought that even 

the departure of Horace, though he ^vns not much of a com- 
panion to bis Bister, would aggravate her politnde ;* and in- 
voluntarily the old man tliouglit of his own bright apart- 
ments at luveresk, and wondere l, with a natural eigh, over 
the strange problems of Providence. Had Susan been a 
child of his own, saved to him from among the many dead, 
what a different lot had been hers I — ^but here was this flow- 
er bloesoming in the desert, where no one cared for its pree- 
enoe— «nd mb hearth was Bolitary. He did not repine or 
ebmplain— ingratitude had no place in his tender Christian 
aooly bat he sighed and w ondered at the bottom of his heart* 

In a few minutes Horace joined him. Horace did not 
care to form the third of a party which included his uncle 
and his sister. Their friendship annoyed him, ho could not 
tell how; it was an offense to Horace that they seemed to 
understand one another so entirely; far superior as he 
thought himself, he was conscious that neither the one nor 
the other was intelligible to him. lie came, however, w^ith 
a little excitement on hearing that the colonel had been 
with ids &iher, ex{)eoting little, yet canons, as he always 
was abont every thing done and said by his perennial and 
lifelong antagonist. When he entered the room Colonel 
Satherland held out his band to him with an affectionate 
sympathy, which he accepted with astonishment, and not 
without a passing sneer m his mind at the idea of being 
consoled, eitlier for such a supposititious disappointment or 
in such a manner. It was with a feeling very different ii om 
a young man's anxiety to know his fate, or expectation of a 
decision which should influence his life, that he wkited to 
hear what his uncle had to say. 

am sorry to tell you, Horace, yon, have judged more 
oorreotiy than I did,'* said the oolonel, with hesitation; **I 
find, to my great disappointment,' that your iather is not 
disposed to assist yon, my dear boy. I don't know what to 
say about it — ^it appears that he has taken some erroneous 
idea into his mind aboat myself. Tm afraid the advocate 
hurt the cause, Horace. If Borae one else ppokc to him, per- 
haps — ; but however that might be, to my great concern 
and astonishment, he has quite refused me I" 

** Don't trouble yourself about it, uncle ; I knew how it 
Would be," said Horace, his eyes lighting up with the on- 
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natural contention which had pervaded hia life. "It was 
not the advocate, bot the cause which was hopeless. What 

did he say ?" 

" He said — some things wliich had much better remained 
unsaid. He was aftVontod with me," said Colonel Suther- 
land; "but ho gives his permission,, Horace — ^not assist- 
ance, remember, but still permission — that is always some- 
thing ; he seems to have no objection that yon shonid follow 
yonr own oonrse, and do what von can for yoorself » 

"That is very kind of him,'' said Horace, with a smile; 
"but I rather think I never should have asked his leave but 
for your hopes of help from him, which I never shared. I 
suppose he was amazed at the idea that I should expect any 
thiTicr from him. I dare say be appealed to you why he 
should take liis own narrow means to 8up])orL an idle vaga- 
bond like me. Ah ! he did ! — could have sworn he would !" 

"Nay, Horace," said the colonel, who had been struck un- 
awares by the correctness of his nephew's guess ; " what is 
the use of imagining unkind words, which most likely were 
ndther spoken nor mtended ? The &ot is simple — your fa- 
ther does not think a profession is essential to you; he 
thinks that — ^that you wul most probably have enough with- 
out. In shorty he does not feel called upon to assist you ; but 
at the same time, remember, Horace, he puts no obstacle in 
the way. All is not lost yet, my boy: I must try whether 
I can do nny thing. I am not rich, I have little to spare, 
but I have friends, and there are some people who might be 
interested in you. Wait a little, Horace — leave it to me, 
and we will see what can be done. I would not be discour- 
aged ; there are mure ways than one of doing every thing 
in this world." 

^ *^Toa may trust to me, nnde, that I oertzdnl^ will not 
^ye up my own intention because my &ther dedmes to as- 
sist it— every thing is safe enough so far," said Horace ; " aa 
for any thing great, you know, study and that sort of thing, 
I give that up as impossible — I did so from the first. I will 
never be a great lawyer, unde; but I dare say Til learn 
enough for my own ends." 

"Your own ends! — I don't understand you, Horace," 
cried the colonel, somewhat alarmed at the expression of his 
nephew's face, and for perhaps the first tiine in his life sus- 
pecting sbmettnng of double meaning in the words he heard. 

*^HaTe I not to work for my own living?— to support 
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myself, uncle cried Horace, taniiDg round apon him with 
a bitter emphasis. 

" Very well, my lad, what then?" said Colonel Sutherland, 

with dignity — "is there any thing very terrible in that? 
The best men in the world have had to work for their liv- 
ing. I am sorry lor you that you can not get the freedom 
of using your powers, and proper advantages for their culti- 
vation ; but I assure you, Horace, I am not sorx^y for you ou 
the ground that you must support yourself." 

**To be sure not," said Horace, with a little secret morti- 
fication; ^*but it is therefore I say that I will learn law 
^ough for my own ends." 

Once more the colonel looked at him doubtfully, ponder- 
ing the peculiar and unnecessary emphasis with which the 
youn^ man pronounced these words. Colonel Sutherland 
perceived, in spite of his unsuspicious nature, thnt there was 
a <^leam in the eve, and a sudden animation in the manner 
of Horace, which referred to something different from the 
cahii means of sustenance, or the knowledge sufficient to se- 
cure it. Something vindictive and eager was in his look. 
The colonel probably thougUi it better not to inquire too 
closely into it, for he tnrnea away from Horace with a sigh. 

Perhaps it was a retief to them all when the gig arrived 
at last, and Colonel Sutherland bade ^rewell to Marchmain« 
The old man was troubled because he trusted his niece, and 
knew that she would not deceive his expectations ; and he 
was troubled beoause he could not trust his nephew, and did 
not feel at all warranted in undertaking for him. "While 
Horace, for liis part, brooded with renewed anger, though 
he professed to expect it, over his father's refusal of assist- 
ance, and was tired of amusing Colonel Sutherland by a 
show of good humor, all the more when his uncle seemed 
unlikely to be of much service to him ; and the difficulty 
with which Susan kept her composure, and the unusual tu- 
mult of personal feeling in which the poor child felt herseli^ 
made the continued effi^rt almost too much for her. The 

fig arrived at last. The colonel said his last good-by, and 
rove away from the inhospitable door which he had seen 
for the first time three days ago, leaving Susan, Horace, and 
Peggy outside, watching his departure, and waving fare- 
wells to him ; and leaving, besides that external demonstra- 
tion, a revolution in the house, and, for good or for evil, the 
germs, to these two young people, of a new world. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The colonel drove away, out of sight of Marchraain and 
ita moor, with thoughts many and tronhled. This visit, 
which he had undertaken with so mvch simplicity of inten- 
tion, had already thrown a distnrbing influence into his life ; 
he went away, bearing on his own rery heart and conscience 
the burden of an immanageable boy, and a girl neglected 
and suffering. An unmanageable boy ! The colonel summed 
up his non-comprehension of the character of Horace in 
these uncomplimentary words, and it was liis first experience 
of the kind. He had never learned to doubt the honest 
commonplaces about youthful openness and candor which 
good hearts, like his own, receive and repeat so authorita- 
tively. He could have laid down rules to any one, with a 
little mild dogmatism, and a world of kindness, for the man- 
agement of ^the young;" and would haye told you, with 
i&otionate complaisance, and not without an idea that ju- 
dicious training had much to do with it, that his Adois- 
combe cadet had never given him a mementos anxiety. 
That was very true of honest Ned, to whom Nature had 
^ven, not her fairy wealth of geTiin-^, but something safer; 
her gift of competency, if one rii;iy iise the expression — a 
sincere, straightforward, sagacious soul — a judgment wise 
without knowing it, and true by instinct, to which craft or 
concealment were things impossible. Colonel Sutherland, 
"with his experience," as he said,. did not believe in the 
Touthfbl mysues, the Hanfreds and Wertm* He smiled in 
his hindly suijeriority, and said, Youth at bottom was very 
consistent in its inconsistencies, and very manageable if you 
took pains enough, and knew the right way." The colonel 
was a little mortified, accordingly to be obliged to conclude 
that he knew very little of Horace, and that his nephew 
baffled him. It put him out in his calculations — it spread a 
certain doubt over the whole fair face of nature, and left an 
aclie in the old man's unsuspicious heart. He could nol 
persuade himself to condenm, and therefore troubled his 
mind with the idea that he could not possibly understand. 

It was early evening when the little vehicle reached the 
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top of the slope from which the road descended to the vil* 
lage ; and the twinkling lights in the shallow vale beneath, 
the ham of soand, the twilight calm throngb which the col- 
onel, whose eyes were equal to any practicable distance, 
thoni^h "small print" somewhat troubled them, recocrnized 
the (iifierent points of his morning and evening walks — filled 
the old man with a strange sensation of familiarity and 
friendship. Aireaiiy, though he Lad been here so short a 
time, he knew the place, remembered the hedgerows and 
the trees, could tell where was the best point of view, was 
able to distingiuab tcom a distance the principaL houses in 
the village, and conld even recollect where the green prim- 
rose leaves lay warmest, and were likely to be first tmroUed 
and spread into the light by the spring sun. Somehow, un- 
awares to himself, the kind old man, with his warm natural 
sympathy, had established a certain connection with this 
unknown place. TTctg was Kennedy, his old companion-in- 
arms; here was young Musgrave, whom the colonel seemed 
to have somehow adopted, in spite of himself, as the typo 
of what Horace should have been, and in whom he had in- 
terested himself with an inexplainable ra])idity and rai?hness 
which appeared very odd when ho thought of it, though it 
was extremely natural. He recollected now that tins second 
proUge must be looked after and seen this evening. The 
colonel had become quite a man of affairs since he came to 
Tillinston. All this time, occupied as he was by his own 
thou^ts, the drive had been a very silent one — so much so, 
that honest John Gilsland, who had driven the gig himself 
in hopes of an opportunity of displaying his wisdom to "the 
cornel," had been much disappointed of his expectations. 
John was supposed to play second fiddle in his own house; 
the " missis" had not so much respect for his talents and 
sagacity as became a wife, and the good man proportionate- 
ly esteemed the chances of letting foose his opinions out of 
doors ; and was especially anxious that *^the cornel'' should 
not leave Tillington without being aware of Jus host's supe- 
riority. The honest fellow had been maundering on for 
some time about the houses which they passed before some 
chance words cauffht the colonel's attention. He turned 
round rather sharpTy with the sudden " Eh !" of a mind pre- 
occupied. John Gilsland started so much, timt lie startled 
the mare, who tossed her head and winced, and showed in- 
clinations to mak' a boult of it," as her master said. This 
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occurred, as it happened, near the spot where the colonel 
had discovered Kennedy and his hare on the ])roviou8 night. 
He raised himself witli ti little alarm, and peered into the 
darkness over the bushes, doubting tliat some concealed 
movement of the old poacher must liave been the occasion 
of the mare's start. However, there was nothing to be seen 
behind the hedge, and John Gilsland recommenced his mon- 
ologue, to wbidi th* colonel now gave his ear, "with a fiat- 
teimg attention wMch won bis landlord's heart* 

As far as you can see — not that that's so far as might 
be wushed at this hour o' the nicht," said John, *'was th* 
ould 3Ir. Musgrave's land, cornel. Yon'er's the honae^ sir, 
amidst of a bit of wood — guid tim'er and ould, and a credit 
to the place. D'ye see the pair bit dribble o' smoke, cor- 
nel ? — th' ould chimneys puffed i' another fashion when the 
bt |iiire was to the fore. There wasa't six days i' the twelve- 
montii but there was coompany at the Grancre, and a sight 
of fine folks wancc or twicesl m the year, like in September 
and the shooting saifion. But ye can not both eat your cake 
and have your cake, comeL There^s this comn of it, that 
the siller's a' puffed away; and the young heir, poor lad, 
he's left destitute; and the more*a the pit^, for a more ara- 
ble gentleman than Mr.Itoger never earned a gun. That's 
him that coom to see yourseli^ sir, the last nicht — ye would 
be a friend o' Ms fiimiiy, it's like ? — for he's no of this parish 
born." 

" Was the young man related to the Squire ? — ^his godfa- 
ther, I know — but they seem to be of the same name," baid 
the colonel ; " he is a tine young fellow — ^he will have many 
friends, I presume, in the famihes hereabout." 

<«Te see, cornel," said John Gilsland, dropping the reins 
upon the mare's neck, and snjQfering her to mil into almost a 
walking pace, as he saw himseli at last appredated, " it 
makes an uncommon differenco when a man gets shot of his 
siller. There was a time when Mr. Roger was foremost &• 
vorite mony's the place; but wan house ye see, there's a 
parcel o' joimcr ladies, and what if wan o' them took a iiancy 
to him? They're tender-hearted, them girJs— they're just 
as like as no to fa' in love with a man, for the reason that 
he's misfortinate. I've seen a young lad myself that lost a' 
he had, and was prosecooted by the women for ne'er an- 
ither reason that I could see. Then anither place you sec 
there's a regiment o' sons, and my leddy wants a* the infla* 
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encc slic can wun, fair moans or foul, for her owoii prodge- 
dy ; and another place tliey've litilu enough themsels, and 
can not aftbrd to keep friends with wan that haa not a pen- 
ny — and that's how it stands, cornel, on the whole. K be 
kid th' ould Squire's estate, he'd ha' loads o' friends." 

^ Foot Mow P aaid the eclosuA, shrugging big flhooMm^ 
half with eompasdoii) half with disgust-^-he was Dot Tery 
well aoqnaintea with this phase of hniaan nature. Nobody 
had ever suspected him oi being rich, and he remembered, 
with a half smile, quickly followed by a sigh, the gleeful op- 
position to established authority with which young Edward 
Sutherland, ensign or lieutenant, returned to the oliarge 
when repulsed by a prudent mamma from the vicinity of 
her daughters, fent he soon reverted with ready sympathy 
to the woes of the disinherited. "This Squire must have 
been a very imprudent man," he said, "or a very heartless 
one. Had he no regrets to leave the young man penni- 
less?'' 

^'Hoofiht, Cornell — Mr. Roger, sir, he's wild if a man 
dare whisper a word. He's broke with his acquamtance 
that he had, and the common sort o' folks, sir, that were 
sorry for him, and ready to make friends if he wnshed'— he's 

quarreled with half the country, cornel, because this wan 
and the tither said their mind o' th' Squire. He wull not 
have a reproach of him, not a word. He took even myseP 
down as last, I thought the nose was off ray face, for saying, 
in an innocent way, that th' Squire was very free with hia 
money when ho had it, and so wf^ seen ou liim. I would 
not say, but it's all the better of him, to stand up for wan 
as can not stand up for himself no more. And I ne'er knew 
a man as was deceived in Mr. Roger, ooniel — he's hasty, 
but he's true. He'll gang in o' the anld wives' cots, and 
ciye the children pennies, bat nerer pat an affiront on a 
Gkss, or refused satisfaction- to a man, as ftr as ever I heard, 

alibis born days." 

"I am glad to know it," said the colonel, with a little 
shiver; "but we are surely making very slow progress. 
Wliat's happened to the mare? She surely forgets that 
this is the road to her own stable. Eh ? — a beast of her 
good sense seldom does that." 

She's fresh, sir, fresh — she minds no more for hear own 
stable nor I do, oomeL She's good for twen^ mile and 
more, if there was the oeeaaxmp said John, caressing the 
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animal with the end of his whip, but prudently increasing 
her pace. 

^ And, by-the-by, I have a question to ask jroa— 1^ John 
Aimitage? What sort of a plaoe has h6?-^u it near?— is 
he ridi? — and where do yon think he is to be fonndT* siud 
the comely rapidly, as tiiey approached near TQlington. 

Once more the mare, much against her will, slackened 
her pace. " Ye see, Sir John Armitage, cornel," said John, 
raising his hand in explanatory action, "he's wan of the 
great squires o' th' county. Ho wasn't born tull't, as ye 
may say. He was an army gentleman, sir, such like as 
yoiirsblf^ and th' ould Sir John was as far off as liis second 
cousin, a dissolute man, without neither chick nor child. 
This wan, he's gray and onmarried likewise — the title will 
gang, as it came, slantlike, to a newy or a cousin. It's the 
par^ oomel, a grand mansion as Is ms sait — bat a desolate 
plaoe, and him no more enjoyment inH nor me. Sv ? The 
mare ? Oh ay, she's joegmg on." 

*'It's rather cold for Una pace, it appears to me," said the 
colonel, whose face, so much of it as was visible out of ^e 
clonic, was blue with cold. "Hey? TTnlt, then! Do you 
mean to upset us ? What's the matter with the beast now?" 

" Na, cornel, she's gane fast and she's gane slow, and 
nouther pleases — it's none of her blame, puir bnite," said 
John, with affected huDiility. "I give her a taste o' the 
whip, and ye say i il upset ye. Me I I'm the safest driver 
hi ten mile ; and as for my mare>— there she is — she kens 
her gate hoam," 

'Wnere accordingly they arrived in a few minntesy and 
where the colonel got down frozen, and limped into the lit- 
tle parlor, where we blazing fire comforted his eyes. But 
havmg been frozen stiff in the first part of the road, and 
then jolted almost to pieces in the concluding gallop, it was 
some time before his numb fingers had vigor enough to un- 
loose his cloak, and his lips to speak. The landlady brought 
in wiue, pushed it aside with a mild feminine imprecation 
upon the "cauld stuff,'' imd came back presently with a 
steaming goblet of brandy-and- water. The colonel was the 
most temperate of men, and had not had hia dinner ; but the 
*nren aednced him — and the first words he uttered, when 
the frost in his throat began to melt, was an inquiry, which 
startled Mrs. Gilsland out of her propriety, for an "Army 
list," if such a thing was to be had* 
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('An ^Amy^ List ejeb^ oonnel, irhat's that?'* said the 

good woman, in dismay. 

" Are there any old officers about Tillington, Mrs. Gils- 
land ? An * Army List ' is simply a list of the army," said 
the tirlKuie colonel. " Do you think you can manage to bor- 
row one for half an hour from any body in the villao^e — eh? 
Consult with your husband ; it is 'of importance to me." 

" Him, cornel ? What does he know ?" said the landlady. 

Officers, na — unless it was th' Ould Hunderd, begging vour 
pardon, cornel, for he's nothing bat a sergeant; bat that'a 
the W-name he goes by In my house.'' 

"Tie Old Hundred ? I'm an Old Hundred man myself," 
said tlio colonel, laughing. " Kennedy, is it? No, he will 
not do, the old hambag-^I suspect he tells the lads a parcel 
of lies about the regiment, and brings discredit on as fine a 
body of men as there is in the service. Kh ?— is the sergeant 
a great man among ye here ?" 

" Oh, cornel !" cried Mrs. Gilsland, " Til go down to you 
on my bended knees if you'll say to my Sam, sir, what you 
say to me. lie's wild for the sodgenn', is tliat lad! and th' 
Ould Hunderd he lays it on till him as if it was Paradise I — 
and an only son, oornel, and a great help in the basiness, and 
if he lists, and go to the bad, what wiU I do ?" 

*^Bat if he 'lists, he need pot go to the bad," said the col- 
onel. " I'll speak to him if you like ; but in the mean time, 
my * Army List' ? Is there nobody in Tillington who has a 
eon an officer ? Nobody who—" 

"Bless my soul, what am T tliinking on? To bo sure, 
there's the Rectory!" cried the landlady, rushing out of the 
room in the fervor of her discovery. And the cornel heard 
her immediately commission her sod, who scernLd to be at 
a distance, at the top of her voice, to rui^ this moment to 
the Rector;^, and ask if there was snoh a thing about the 
hoose as a nst of all the regiments and officers, &r a gentle- 
man that was an officer hbnsel^ and a cornel, and that was 
staying at the " Tillington Arms." "And thou'll take it in 
thyself Sam," shonted the good woman, with thy best 
manners, and never tarry on the road. The cornel wants 
to speak to thee himself. Xow mind what I say!- — he's 
something to tell 'ee lad, will put 'ee out o' conceit ^vith 
th' Ould Hunderd — run, as if thou hadst wings to thy 
heels!" 

The colonel, sitting by liis (ire, gradually thawing, laughed 
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to himself, and shrugged his shoulders as he heard tiiis adju- 
ration* Was be to be elected improinjOu adviser of all the 
adTenturons youth of Tillington? He sat in his chair, by 
the fire, wondering whether the * Army list* could be bad 
— ^whether Sir John Armitage would turn out to be Anni» 
tage of the 59th — and chuckling quietly over the sergeant's 
nickname, until, in the warmth and the silence, the old sol- 
dier nodded over cheerily into a half-hour's sleep. 



Cil^iPTER XXIU. 

Sah returned yictorious, with an **Army List," and the 
Rector's compliments^ who would call upon Colonel Suther- 
land presently, in time to wake up the excellent colonel, 
who was a little amazed, and a little amused at himself, to 
be made aware of that unusual indulgence. Sam had his 
own word of advice and warning against the deceitiBol 
blandishmonts of f lie Ould Hunderd," with which he went 
away, flattered and ashamed, but by no means cured of liia 
passion for " sodgering." To the questions of his mother, 
the hopeful young man only responded, that "the cornel 
said th' army was a noble perfession," and appended thereto 
a vow to " break the head of that thundering ' Ould II un- 
derd' at the first opportunity, ndtber of which condnsiong 
was satisfactory to lurs. Gilsland. The colonel bad scarcely 
put on his spectacles, and begun to turn over the leaves of 
the professional bead-roll, when the proprietor of the same 
made his appearance, very cordial and anxious that the coL- 
onel should dine at the Rectory, where the mother and sis- 
ters of "my boy in India" were already preparing them- 
selves with a hundred questions to ask the old Indian of- 
ficer. Colonel Sutherland, however, had already tasted 
quite enough of the damp, out-of-doors air for one day. He 
made the most of his threatening rheumatism by way of 
apology, lie w as fatigued with a long drive, and taldog 
. leave of finends. The Rector was politely curious ; be had 
no doubt that be bad the pleasure of knowing Colonel Sutb* 
erland's friends ? 

" I think not," said the colonel, decidedly ; " my brother- 
in-law is a rechise, and, I fear, keeps his faiauly in the same 
retirement ; besides, it is five miles off." 
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'* Five iniles is nothing in the country," said the courte- 
ous and persistent Rector. 

My relations live at Marduaain,'* said Colonel Snther- 
landf who had still the Army List" in lus hand — I want 
to find out if the Sir John Armitage of this neighborhood is 
an old friend of mine — Captain Armitage of the d9th — do 
you happen to know 

"The very same," said the Rector; "he succeeded six or 
seven years ago, but he has not been at the Park for a year 
back. Bad health, I believe, an unsettled inind — he has nev- 
er taken kindly to his new position ; he thinks it is liis duty 
to marry, and is extremely nervous about it. I thought it 
proper to pay him. a good deal of attention when he was 
here. Poor man, his snxiety about the joong ladies of the 
neighborhood, and his terror of them, is something Indi-* 
erons to see.'' 

" You are so fortunate as to have daughters of your o\\ti," 
said the colonel, withotit perceiving the inference^ which the 
other, possibly from a little disagreeable oonsdonsness, ap- 
plied instantly. 

"My daughters were very young at thnt time," said the 
Rector, quickly — " almost children ; besides, there are many 
points in which, though I think it right to show him atten- 
tion, I do not approve of Sir John. His opinions are not 
what could be desired, and the father of daughters requires 
to be Tery carefol whom he commits them to, as perhaps 
you are aware, Colonel Sntherland.** 

Colonel Sntherland bowed very gravely; the appeal 
tonohed on griefe too profound to be exposed to the com- 
passion of a stranger. " He was a very good fellow when 
I knew him," Baid the colonel ; " I hear he was on terms of 
very intimate friendship withaMr.Musgrave — ^he who died 
lately — is that true ?" 

"Ah, Mr. Musgrave? — ^yes, I knew liiiii ^ ory well ; an un- 
fortunate, imprudent man, lavish and fuolish,'' said the Rec- 
toi . " Ho had a very good fortune to begin with, but lived 
with the most entire recklessness, like a man of three times 
his means. He bronght np a young man, a sort of distant • 
rdative, as his heir. Poor man, when the affiiirs were ex- 
amined it turned out that the heir had nothing but debt to 
enter upon ; a very sad business altogether. Ah, yes, to be 
sure, Sir John, now that I reooUect, had been to school with 
him, or something — ^there wta a friendship between them.'* 
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''And does no one in the neighborhood feel disposed to 
do any thing for the young man r" asked the colonel. 



the bland Rector; "men with families of their own are so 
circumscribed in that way. There arc no very wealthy men 
in our neighborhood ; and really, no one has felt warranted 
in incurring so great a responsibility. Sir John, indeed, 
might have done something for him ; but then he is abroad, 
and of course no privale individual likes to step forward, 
and perhaps excite expeetationB vhioh conld never be real- 
ized; beBjdeSy he haa^ no donbt> rdatires of his own.'' 

** And 80, 1 presnme, there is an end of him, poor fellow,'^ 
said the eolonel, with the least outbreak of unpatience; ^^is 
there any thing known against the young man?** 

" Nothing in the world," said the Rector, readily ; " we 
all received him with pleasure, and found liim really an ac- 
quisition ; a young man not of much education, to be sure, 
but pertt ctly unobjectionable in a moral point of view. I 
remembei- urging strongly upon the late Squire the propri- 
ety of ticiiding Roger to Cambridge when my own boy 
went there, for we had no suspicion then of his unfortunate 
drcnmstances. He would not, sir; he was an unreasonable, 
old-iashioned person — ^what yon call a John Bull sort of 
man* He said his Kimrod had no occanon to be a student. 
Poor man ! — ^he would have acknowledged the wisdom of 
my counsels had he been living now.'' 

Is the yonn^ man, then, a Nimrod ?" asked Colonel 
Sutherland. 

" I understand — ^for of course such exploits arc a little out 
of my way," said the gracious Rector — " that he is one of 
the best shots in the country; and I know from my boy, 
who was fond of athletic sports, that he excels in most of 
them. So much the worse for him now. It is a very sad 
thing, and one unfortunately too common, to see young 
men brought up to no other habits than those of a country 
gentleman, and then launched upon life with the sentiment 
of the unjust steward, ^To dig I know not, and to beg J am 
ashamed,' " 

Tliere was a little pause after this solemn find somewhat 
professional utterance, the colonel not perceiving exactly 
bow to answer this calm rec^ret and sympathy, which never 
conceived the idea of helpiiig, by a little finger, the misfor- 
tune it deplored. After a little silence, the Rector added, 



For — Roger ? 
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You were acqn&inted with Mr. Mnsgrave, perhaps ? — ^yoa 
feel an interest m the yonog man 

'^I do, certainly— though I had no acquaintance whatever 
with his former drcumstanceB; he has been thrown acci- 
dentally- in my way since I came, heroi^' said Colonel Suth- 
erland. 

" Let us never say any thing is done accidentally," said 
the Rector, rising to take his leave with the most ingratia- 
ting smile — for he was Low Church, and evangelical in the- 
ology, iiowever he might be in his actions; "every thing 
has a purpose, my dear sir. Let us hope that it is provi- 
denHmfy for poor Koger that he has been thrown in your 

WOT." 

So saying, with many regrets that he should not have the 
pleasure of entertaining the stranger at the Kectory, the 
excellent incumbent of Tillington left him. The colonel 

shrugged his shoulders when he was gone. The authori- 
tative, insinuating professional manner with which his rever- 
ence corrected the expression of the old Christian stranger, 
who, coming " accidentally" to a knowledge of Roger's trou- 
ble, was after all the only neighbor whom the poor youth 
found in his extremity, made the colonel both smue and sigh. 
** Right enough to coiTcct me," said to himself the Scotch 
soldier, whose ideas of Flrovidence wanted no enlargement 
by such advice; but once more the colonel shrugged his 
shoulders, and remembered involuntarily the priest and the 
Levite who passed on the other side. He could not com- 
prehend this entire want of all neighborly and kindly feel? 
ing among the inhabitants of the same locality. The old 
man had hcxm so long absent from home, and was so much 
accustomed to attribute the want of human kindness, which 
of course he had seen many times in his hfe, to the deterio- 
rating eflect of a strange couniiy, and the entire want of 
home influences, that it amazed him now to perceive how 
even the primitive bosom of an English rural village held 
sentiments of sel^re^d as cold and unneiehborly as any 
thing he had met with in the &r-away wond to which* he 
was aooust<mied. Why could not this Rector, the friend 
and consoler of his parish by right of his office, a man who 
(undeniable inducement to all tenderness in the colonel's 
tender heart) had children of his own — why did not take 
- the matter in hand, and appeal to Sir John Armitage, if the 
baipnet alone was to be expected to do any thing on Rog- 
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er's behalf? The colonel shook his head o, er it, and took 
refuge iu his dinner. No repelitiou of mbUuces would 
make the generoiu old man adopt or believe in this as the 
way of the world ; he had ouly stumbled onfortanately apoa 
cold-hearted individuals. Heaven forbid that he should pot 
snoh a stigma on his brethren and his kind I 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

"He had scarcely finished his dinner, wlicn young Mus- 
grave came to him, full of excitement and emotion, wiiii a lut- 
ter in liis hand. The colonel received him with all the moro 
cordiality, that he had not yet quite lobt the impression of 
the Rector's visit. The young man had evidently some- 
thing to tell, and that something as evidently was <^ a na- 
ture to move him much. 

"You are the only individual who has shown an} interest 
in me," cried poor Roger ; I could not rest till I had come 
to tell you : I am not so entirely alone as I supposed I was. 
Look here, sir, a letter from my mother — ray dear mother, 
who 1 I have never been able to forget, whom I have never 
ceased to love. I have done her injustice, colonel; though 
she has only written it for my eyes, I bring it to you, be- 
cause to you I have accused lier unjustly. My mother has 
neither forgotten nor forsaken me !" 

And with houest tears in his eyes, the young man thrust 
his letter into the colonePs hands, half reluctaDt^ it is true, 
to show his mother's expressions of love, but eager, above 
all, that she should be done full justice to, and ac(}uitted of 
all unkindness. The colonel took the letter with grave 
sympathy. It was not by way of conquering Roger's heart 
entirely that he put on his spectacles with so much serious 
attention, and applied himself to the hurried and half-eohcr- 
ent letter as if it were something of the gravest iuiport- 
ance. He did naturally, and spontaneously from his own 
lieart, this, which was the most exquisite compliment to the 
young man ; and the colonel's glasses grew dim as he read. 
It was the letter of a weak, loving woman, with too little 
strength of character to assert for herself any right of pro- 
tecting or succoring her first-born, who was alien and 
strange to her husband and his family* One could almost 
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Bee the srentle, broken-spirited woman overridden even by 
her own ( liildren, uncertain of ber own mind, in weak health, 
and with nerves which every thiug affected, as one glanced 
over those hurried tines, which seemed to be written in 
absolnte fear of discovery. There was tittle in them bnt 
the mother^s yearning for her boy — ^her dear boy» hmr first- 
bora, her own Roger, whom she prayed for on her knees 
every day, and thought of every hour. There was neither 
wisdom nor reason in the epistle — ^the poor woman had no- 
thing to advise, nothing to offer. A cold observer might 
have thrown the whole away as aiFectionate nonsense, an-l 
desired to know what benf^fit that could be to the young 
man in his troubles. The colonel knew hotter. *' There- 
withal the water stood in his eves." He kncvr, without a 
word froTii Rogci*, how this tender touch had stanched the 
wounds of the young man's heart. 

The only thing wMch he did not understand was a blnrred 
and hasty postscript, to the effect that the inclosed was har 
owHy and that her dear bojr need have no hesitation in using 
it. This Musgrave explained to him by holding up, as he 
received back the letter, a twenty-pound note. 

"And my mother inclosed this, sir," he said, looking up 
with an honost eagerness which twenty twenty-pound notes 
could not have prodTicod — the poor lad was so proud to be 
able to show this evidence of his mother's concern for him. 
"I kuuw she muf?t have saved it up — spared it from her 
own necessities for me ; I know she must, for she knows 
very well I would never receive an alms from Aim," cried 
poor Roger. — I dare say you think it's not very much 
to talk about, colonel, but I could not rest tiU you had seen 
that I was wrong. To think I should have done her such 
injustice I — and you perceive, sir, that I can Indeed take a 
week or two's leisure before I dedde upon my future 

"I am very glad of it," said the colonel ; " and still more 
glad that you have your mother's letter to comfort you. 
Take a lesson by it, my boy, and never thhik you're for- 
saken. If we could know exactly onr neighbors' circum- 
stances, and see into their hearts, we would be slow to 



her child, that she should not have compassion on the son 
of her wombt' Ah! my young friend, God knows better 
than we do the nature he has made. Here are two things 




^ Can a mother forget 
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oome at onoe-^yonr heart is comforted, and yon are ccmteDt 
to wait?" 

Roger hung his head for a moment at the last propod.- 
tion; Befclt a little ashamed of giving in to tiie dawn of ex- 
pectation which his last interview with Colonel Sutherland 
had excited in liira in spite of himself; but the colonel's nn- 
looked-for kindness, and the affection of his mother, had 
warmed the young man's heart, and put him once more on 
good terms with the world. He began to believe iu friend- 
ship and kindness, and to think that, after all, matters were 
not hopeless with him; but still his liigk sj^irit revolted 
fcom the idea of waiting till an application for aid had been 
made on hia behalf, and doing nothing on his own account 
till that had been granted or refused. 

" I can wait, and think it all over again for a few days," 
be said, with a little hesitation, ^though indeed there is lit^ 
tie to think of; for the case is not at all clianged ; but be- 
cause you wish it, cohjnel — you Avho have been so kind to 
me. 1 would be a poor fellow, indeed, if X could not wait 
for a time for your pleasure." 

"Very well," said (^)lonel Sutherland, with a smile; "we 
will let it stand on these grounds — it will please me. I 
have made a discovery also to-day. I find tliat your Sir 
John Armita^e is an old friend of mine. I shall be ver^ 

glad^to seek him up for my own sake; they tell me he is 
ivahd, and unsettled ; but that should not make him less 
cordial to his fellow-creatures. We have been under fire 
together, and under canvas. He is an older acquaintance of 
mine than of yours. It will be odd if two old soldiers, when 
they lay their heads together, can do nothing to help on a 
yonn^ one. I have a little influence myself, and my own 
boy is secure. Some day you two may stand by each oth- 
er when we old fellows are gone. I dare sajr, if you were 
together, you would not be long of making fnends with my 
Ned. He is an honest fellow, though his father says it, and 
I think never gave me an hour's pam." 
' ^'But what can I baj ? I who have no dinm whatever 
on your kindness, why are you so good to me?" cried Rog- 
er, astonished ; thanking you is folly; I have no words for 
it ; it is beyond thanks ; why are you so generous to me ?" 

" Tut, boy, nonsense ! — I have sons of my own," said Col- 
onel Sutherland; "and what is the good of an old m-m in 
.this world? By-the-by, tell me — have you ever sought or 
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admitted the firiradship of your neighbors since yonr grief? 

^ There are various l^imilies hereabout, I Tindersland ; your 
Rector, for example — 1 am afraid you must have repulsed 
that good mau in your first trouble — eh ? — remember I am 
hard of hearing; yon were too melancholy, luo miserable 
for sympathy, and you have taken it into your head since 
that they had ceased to cai'o for you 

"I was thankful Cor all the eympathy I got; I trusted 
every body then,'* said Roger, smiply ; '* but— it does not 
matter," he said; after a little hesitatum; found ont the 
difference afterward; no — it was not me," 

"But the Rector — he has children, a son — was not he 
very friendly?" asked the colonel, with persistence; he 
wanted to ascertain, as doaely as he coald, what was the 
real state of the ense. 

"7\h, Willy!" — said Roger; he paused a little, and grew 
red, and shook his head with a slight, involuntary motion, 
as if to shake otf some disagreeable thoughts. "We were 
very good friends once," he said — " pah I why should 1 cai o 
— you -mil not think worse of me, Colonel Sutherland? I 
had rather not think of Willy. It is the greatest folly^ in 
the world, but I can not help it ; when I tmnk of meeting 
him, perhaps, In my changed circumstances — who used to 
be almost, if there was any difference, superior to him — I 
feel it painful ; I don't like the idea ; this is the plain ^^ruth. 
I had rather not go to India for the risk; forgive mel I 
had ratlicr you knew the worst of me." 

" If that is the worst I am glad to know it," said the col- 
onel. "It is a very natural feeling; to have }>eeu without 
it would have proved you a different person liom what I 
supposed. Now, tell me again ; shall you stay here ? you 
are still in your late friend^s nouse— what is to be dcme with 
it ? — ^who does it belong to ? — and during this little interval 
shaliyou stay here?" 

" The Grange is miVie," said Roger, with a little pride ; 
then he continued, with a slightly bitter smile — ^'^next week 
every thing is to be sold — every thing — if they leave a wood- 
en stool for poor old Sally in the kitchen, I will be grateful 
to them ; but tiiey can not sell the Grange. It is entailed 
— /can not sell it. Poor, dear old nest, it is the last wreck 
of all that ever belonged to the Musgraves ; every thing but 
that is gone already ; yes, though it is empty and desolate 
I shall stay, till I leave aU^ in my own honse,^ 
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**Then you are heir^ not only of love, but at law^*^ said 
the colonel, gravely. 

Sotncbow that changed the aspect of afl^rs a little. Use- 
less though it was, that old house, empty and desolate, it 
gave still an indisputable point of inheritance and ancestry, 
npon which the young outcast could set his foot. It seemed 
inure and more impossible to the colonel, whose mind was 
not free of romantic prejudices, and upon whose imagination 
this circumstanoe made a great impression, that the young 
man should be lefb to his own forlorn devices ; and he grew 
more and more angry at the neighboring people, who could 
(Bufier not only a worthy youth" to enter the world under 
circumstances so unfriendly, but could also permit the total 
extinction of an old family, whom such a young man, once 
aided to begin, might well resuscitate. However, he wisely 
kept these thoughts to himself. He exacted a promise from 
Roger to do nothing without letting liim know, nnd to wait 
until he should be able to obtain an answer from Sir John 
Armitage; but, al)ove all, to keep him advised of where he 
was, and what lie was doing — a promise which the youth 
gave with a slight reluctance. Then a cordial farewell ^ 
passed between diem. The^ parted like old friends— the * 
young nftn with gratefh] afi»ction, the old man with inter- 
est and kindness quite &therly. They had never met till 
three days ago, yet however long the^ lived, neither could 
ever cease now to feel the warmest mterest in the other. 
In the mean time, the colonel put up this matter of Roger 
Miipgrave in the bundle with his most particular concerns, 
and gave himself, with the most earnest gravity, to his vol- 
untary task of aiding and helping this btranger, nothing 
doubting to succeed in it ; while Roger, on the other hand, 
went home to his solitary Grange, not knowing well what 
to make of it, struggling against the renewed hopes of his 
mind, fortifying himMlf against renewed disappointment by 
recalling his brief but shaq> experience of the mendship of 
the world, and wondering whether he did right to trust, as 
he could not help trusting, the sincerity of his new friend. 
The young man paced in Sront of his house, among the dark 
trees, revolving over and over these questions w^ich were 
of so much importance to him, and stimulated in all his 
hopes, without being aware of it, by that letter of his mo- 
ther's, which he prized so much ; and Colonel Sutherland, . 
sending out for paper, pens, and ink, and receiving in an- 
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8wer a dusty inkstand, a rasted steel pen, aud two sheets 
of post paper highly glazed and with gilt edges, wiped his 
spectacles, lighted his low bedroom c;ith11o, that the light 
might suit his eye&y and sat dowix to write. 



CHAFTEE XXV. 

Colonel SuTHBBLAin> was not yenr much addicted to 
oorrespondence : he wrote kind, wise, mtherly letters to his 
boys, but, except on extreme occasions, he wrote to nobody 

else, and was not easily moved to the exercise even in case 
of bis oldest friends. It was therefore with a little import- 
auce that he opened out his gilt-edged paper before hiiu, aud 
smoothed the crumple, which Sam Gilsluiid's hand, not used 
to such delicate burdens, had left in the sheet, and, begin- 
ning with a most particular dute, " Tillington Arms, loth 
February, 184-," made a pause, after having achieved that, 
to think what he should say. We need not linger over all 
the cdonePs cogitations and pains of production. Here is 
* at last, in the best language he could think o1^ the most wise 
and careful statement of his case which he found impossible 
to make: 

" Mr DKAR Aemitage, — congratulate you very cordially 
upon the accession of rank and fortune which I have just 
learned has fill en upon you. Living, as you know I used 
to do, very much engaged with my own duties, and hearing 
scarcely any news except what occurred in our own branch 
of the service, I had never heard of this till to-day, when I 
suddenly found my old comrade in tilie Sir John Armitage 
of a district quite unlmown to me, but with which I have 
managed to establish a connection rather surprising to mjf- 
sel^ by dint of a few days' residence here. I came home six 
months ago, after more than thirty years' service, exclusive 
of leave and former absence from duty, and had the happi- 
ness to find my boys well and hearty, and making progress 
to my entire satisfaction. Ned, you will be pleased to hear, 
is already provided for, and goes out the summer afler next, 
to enter upon active life, with, I trust, if the boy. works as 
he promises to do, an appoiutiueut in the Engineers. My 
other boy, I thinly will very likely take to the Church, and 
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be the solace of my old age. He makes very good promise 
for it, at least now. These, you will be sorry to know, are 
all that God lias been pleased to Biaio me out of my flock. 

"You will think it odd, perhaps, ihat I should hasten to 
tell you this the very moment of hearini^ your whereabouts 
and discovering your identity ; but, lo Uli the truth, I have 
another reason more urgent, which, in point of fact, made 
me aware that you now belonged to this neighborhood. I 
have acddentally" (here Colonel Sutherland paused, looked 
at the word, remenibered the Rector's reproof, and made a 
half movement of his pen to draw it through ; but, stopping 
himself he smiled and shook his head, and went on without 
changing the expression) "met a young man called Roger 
Musgrave in the village, a very fine young fellow, to the 
best of my judgment. I imderstand that you were inti- 
mately acquainted with his godfather, whom the people here 
call Squire Musgrave, of the Grange. He died lately — when 
it was found that all he had was iusuilicient to meet his 
debtS) and that this poor youth, whom I don't doubt you re- 
member, was left entirely unprovided for. I found we boy 
in conferenoe with a romancmg old rogue of a sergeant of 
n^ own. regiment, who was filling his head with all kinds 
of ridiculous accounts of a soldier's life in India. You may 
suppose I made short work of the sergeant, but fouud the 
young man, on entering into conversation with him, entirely 
bent upon enlisting. He had evidently boon treated very 
shabbily by your gentry here ; and, having no money, and 
being too proud to seek help from any one, the lad had 
made up his mind that the only thing left him to do was to 
go for a soldier, and never be heard of more. By dint of 
questioning, I discovered that you were his relative's (I 
don't know what is the de^e of kindred — the bo^ oalls 
bim his god&ther) closest fnend, and made up my mind at 
onee, believing you to be a stranger, to take upon myself 
the task of making an appeal to you, to prevent this sacri- 
fice. To-day I have discovered who you are, which you 
may suppose does not diminish my inclination to claim your 
assistance for this young fellow, who has captivated me, and 
gained my warmest interest. I have some little influence 
myself, which, now that my boy is provided for, I have no 
personal occasion to use. Don't you think you and I to- 

t ether could get him a pair of colors without any great dif- 
oulty ? Tou know him better than I do, and I am sure 
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you are not the man to leave a youth of good blood and 

nigh spirit to throw himself into the ranks in the roman- 
tic and vain hope of rising from them. I can not profess to 
regret that so few chances of promotion are open to the 

private soldier, though I remember you have yonr own 
views on this subject; hut I am most reluctant to see a 
youth, who would be a credit to the profession, throw him* 
self away. 

"I write this without the least idea where it will find 
you 'j but earnestly trust you will lose no time in answer- 
ing. I need scarcely tell you, who I dare say have not for- 
gotten the time when von were twenty, that the boy is very 
impatient, and quite likely to do something rash oat of his 
own head, if he supposes liimself neglected. Address to 
me at IMilnehiU, Inveresk, North Britain, where at all times 
you will find my solitary quarters, and a warm welcome, 
should you think of *?trnying SO far north. My dear Axmi- 
tage, yours very laithiuiiy, 

" Edward Sutherland, 
"Late Colonel, lOOth B.NJ.** 

Having finished, read, and re-read this important epistle, 
the colonel put it up, and writing in larce characters, deep- 

mm to be sent by express to Armitage Park. Then the old 
soldier's countenance relaxed. He laid his other sheet of 
paper lightly before him and dipped his pen in the ink with 
a smile. This time he was going to write to his boy. 

"I have had no small vexation, Ned, since I came hero," 
wrote the colonel to his son ; " you shall hear a circumstan- 
tial account of it. First, I was dismayed at the sight of the 
house — a melancholy place on the edge of the moor, with- 
out a scrap of garden or inclosure of any kind, and not a 
house within sight ; fancy your poor pretty Cousin Susan, 
at seventeen, shnt no in such a prison, with never a fiioe 
but her Other's and brother's to cneer ike dear child in her 
BoHtnde! Yon have always heard that your Uncle Scius- 
dale was a man of very peculiar character, and yon will re- 
member that I told ^ou the very remarkable circumstances 
in which your Cousm Horace stands. This, my dear boy, 
if you should happen to have any intercourse with Horace, 
you must do your best to forget. By some unaccountable 
perversion of mind, which I can excuse, perhaps, in a man 
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of his character, but certainly can not explain,, your nnde 

has carefully concealed every thing from his son which can 
throw the least W^ht npon his position ; and as he has at 
the same time refused all special training and education to 
the lad, and never encouraged or directed him to make any 
provision for his future life, you may imagine what an un- 
satisfactory state every thing is in at Marchmain. First of 
all, you know, Ned, I am delighted with Susan. Please 
God, some day we'll have her at Milnehill, and let her see 
that there ia somethmg in life worth living for. It would 
make my old heart light to see her pleasant face about the 
house, and yet» Ked, sometimes I can scarcely look at her 
without tears. Heaven knows it should be our duty as 
well as our pleasure to do every thing wc can to brignten 
the life of this dear, pure-hearted little girl, who ia the only 
woman in the family now. 

"But, to begin at the liegiimiug, I got a very strange ac- 
count of the family from the man who drove me to March- 
main ; then I was startled by the sight of the house; then, 
though greatly reassured by the appearance of Susan, I was 
overcast agun by seeing the doud that eame over her at 
the mention of ner &ther* He never appeared to receive 
me^ but sent for me to his study, where he made the re> 
quest that I would keep bis secret from his children in the 
most absolute terms, not without reproaches against me^ 
and against — God forgive him ! — my poor sister, because I 
knew it, which I confess r,nther exasperated nic. I resolved 
at onoe not to stay m the house, nor to see him again, and 
accordingly came down here to this little inn — very poor 
quarters — where I have been for three days. Horace ac- 
companied me here, and on the way broke out into rather 
extravagant protestations of his wish to leave home, and 
bitter complaints against his father. Yon may suppose I 
was confused enough, longing to let the poor lad know the 
secret which could have explained all to mm, and hindered 
by my promise. I detest mystery — always abjure it, Ned, 
as you value my approbation ; nothing can be honest that • 
has to be concealed. This miserable, mistaken idea of your 
uncle's has gone far, I am afraid, to ruin the moral nature 
of his son. There is a shocking unnatural enmity between 
the two, which cuts me to the heart every time I think of 
• it. Of course, Horace has no clew whatever to the secret 
of hib father's conduct. He thinks it springs out of mere 

G 
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capcioe and ornelty, and natnnDy IbmM ^gaiiwfe it. This 
is all very dismal to look at, though I sappose, by dint of 
Qsage^ it does not seem so imnatoial to them as it does to a 
stranger. Horace himaelf, I am sorry to say, does not quite 
satis^ me ; with such an upbringing, poor fellow, who can 
wonder at it? lie is very rlercr, but much occupied with 
himself, and docs not seem to have the honest, spontaneous 
wishes and ambition of a young man. There is a look of 
craft about Iiim which grieves me ; and I fear he has got 
into indifferent company, accordinsT to his own ;ivowal, and 
declares to me he despises them, which, in my opinion, does 
not mend the matter. Altogether, I am very much puzzled 
in my own mind about him ; he is ver^ unlike the yonnff 
men x haye been accustomed to meet with — and that witn 
my ezperienoe» in thirty years of active life» is a good deal 
to say. 

" However, with my advice, he has been led to conclude 
that he will adopt the law as a profession, and is anxious to 
be put in the way of it immediately, and do what he can to 
quahfy himself for making his own bread in an honorable 
way. Can you believe it possible, my dear boy, that his 
father, on my appeal to him, absolutely refused either to 
help your cousin in his most laudable wish, or to explain to 
him why he did not? Oh, Ked, Ked, how miserable we 
can make ourselves when we get leave to do our own will I 
The man is wretched — you can read it in every line of his 
&oe ; but he will not yield to open his heart to his boy, to 
receive him into his confidence, to make a Mend of his only 
son. This miserable lucre — and I am sure in his better 
days, when your poor annt was alive, nobody imagined that 
Scarsdale bad set his heart much upon it — has turned his 
whole nature into gall. God forgive the miserable old man 
that left this curse behind him ! — though, indeed, that is a 
useless wish, as he has been dead for &teeu years, and his 
fate determined long ago. 

**So you perceive, on the whole, I have had a good deal 
on my hands since I came here. Kow that nothing can be 
done with his father, I mean to make an appeal on behalf 
of your couflin to one of the trustees. To tell you the truth, 
Ned, I am almost afraid now of the seoret being made 
known to Horace. Your uncle has so fbrgotten that word, 
'Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,' that it ab- • 
solutely alarms me when I thiok what may be the conse- 
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quences if Hotaee hem it snddeiily firom taaj lipa bnt his 
wther's. So, if yoa shcnild chance to oome in oontcoct with 
your oofUDD, my dear bor, see that you forget it, Ned. Let 

never an a'ppearance of Knowledge be perceived in yon — ^to 
be sure, this of itself is a kind of deceit, l)nt \t is lawful. If 
Scarsdale himself could be moved to disclose the whole to 
his son, a better state of affairs might be brought about — 
otherwise, I am alarmed to think of any disoovery, more 
than I can bay. 

*^ Not content with this business, I have taken in hand, 
like an old fool as I am, apother yoang fellow, whom I have 
fidlen in with here — a fine, shusere, hearty lad, whom I hope 
to hear of one day as your brotber-in-arms. I hay$ jniat 
been writing on ms behalf to <dd Armitage^ of the 59th, 
whom you remember, I dare say, when you were a child, 
and who knows this young fellow, of "vvhom I'll tell you 
more hereafter. To morrow I go home (d.v.), and will post 
this in Edinburgh, as I pass througli, that you may know I 
have had a safe journey. I had a letter irom Tom the day 
before I left. The rogne has got five or six prizes at the 
examination \ but of coui'so he has told you aii about that 
before now. 

^'God bless yon, my dear boy; never forget the Gospel 

frace, and all we owe to it— nor your love and duty to our 
lather in Heaven. £. SutbbbiiAjiik'' 

Aifter finishing this paternal letter, the colonel leaned his 
head upon his hands for a little in silent cogitation. He 
was rather tired of his epistolary labors, and conld not help 
thinking \\ ith a secret sigh of the carpet-bag, which had 
still to bo pac ked up stairs, and of the chilly journey which 
he had to midertake early next morning. Had Ik^ not bet- 
ter put off his other letter till he got home to Miliiehill ? 
"There is no time like the present," said the colonel, with 
a sigh, and he rung the bell and commissioned Mrs. Gila^ 
lana to jmcnre him another sheet of that fimions gUt-edeed 
paper. jEbving obtsined it, and fortified himself mean while 
with a enp of tea, whidl the landlad^r brought at the same 
time, the persevering eolonel thus indited his third epistle: 

" Sm, — It is a long time since I met yon at the house of 
my brother-in-law in London, and it is very possible thnt 
you may haTO forgotten even the name of the writer of thia 
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letter. I am the brother of tlie late Mrs. Robert Soaradale 

— ^late colonel in oonmuuicl of the 100th Regiment, B.N.L, 
in the Honorable Ck>mpany'8 service, and since retirine from 
active service have resided at Milnehill, Invereskj^orth 
Britain, where nny answer yon may think proper to give to 
this commiiDication will find me. I write to you now on 
behalf of luy nephew, Horace Scarsdale. His father, to my 
great grief, has Kept him entirely ignorant of his very pecul- 
iar and painful circumstances; and, at the same time, with 
a leeliug suiiiciently natural, but much to be deplored, de- 
clines to aid him in atndying the profession which he has 
^osen, being that of the law. Under these drcamstanoes* 
wludb, as hu nearest relative» I have become aware of, I 
feel that my only resonrce is to apply to you. Hr, Robert 
Scarsdale, as you are aware, is still a man in the prime of 
life, mdy so far as I know, in excellent health. To keep the 
young man A^'ithout occupation, waiting for the demise of a 
vigorous man of fiity, would, even if my n ephew were aware 
of all the circumstances, be something at once revolting to 
all natural feeling, and highly injurious to himself. I ven- 
ture to ask you, then, wbether you are justified in advanc- 
ing to him, or, il' you prefer it, to me, under security for Ma 
use, a sufficient sum to enable him to enter on the study of 
his profession ? The matter is so important, that I make no 
apologies for stating it thus briefly. This would be of more 
importance than twice the amount can be when his youth is 
gone, and the best part of his life wasted. I b^ yon, for 
the yonng man's sake, to take the matter into your serions 
consideration, as trustee under the unhappy arran^-ement 
which has done so much harm to this family, i will be 
happy to enter into further details, or make any explana- 
tion in my power, on hearing from you ; and trusting that 
your sympaLhy may be so lar moved by my story as to dis- 
pose yon to the assistance of my unfortunate nephew, of 
whose talents I have formed a very high opinion, 
I have the honor to remain. 

Your faithful servant, 

uEdwabd SinnsBiiiLim.'* 

This done, the colonel put his letters together and retired 

into hifl arm-chair, with a satisfied conscience; as he 5?at 
there silent by the fire, the old man carried his pleadings to 
a higher tribunal. How could he have kept his heart so 
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young all these years, exisept by the close and eoQStaiit re- 
sort he made to that wonderful Friend, whom every man 
who seeks Him must come to like a little child ? 



OHAFTER XXVL 

Wixnm a Week after Colonel Sutherland's departure from 
Tillington a little flieht of letters anived from himn-one 
to Sosan. foil only ofher nncle's hearty and all the kind de- 
vices he could think of to amuse and give her pleasore; 
and a more bn8ine8S<like communication to Horace, who, 
daring these seven days, had felt Marchmain more and more 
unendurable, and did not behave himself so as to increase 
any body's comfort in the house. "I have appealed on 
your behalf to a person who ought to feel an interest in 
yon," wrote the colonel — " and as soon as I hear from him 
I will let you know immediately whether he can help me 
to put you in a satisfactory position. If not, my dear 
boy, we must try what my own means can do ; and in that 
case I should propose that you come here to me, where it 
might be possible enough for a vigorous young man like 
yourself to pursue your studies in Edmburgh, and at the 
same time live with me at Mihiehill, All this we can ar- 
range by-and-by. At present there Is no resource but to 
wait, which I must advise you to do, my dear Horace, with 
mnch cheerfulness as possible^ for your owUf and for all 
our sakes.^' 

Horace put up this letter with a smile. There was one 
thing in it which should certainly have made the advice 
contained here palatable. The colonel, remembering him- 
self that verjr likely his nephew was kept without money, 
inclosed to him, with the merest statement that he did so, a 
fivo-pound note— the sight of winch did brii^ a momentaiy 
pleasure, mingled with mortification, to the young man% 
nee. But his bitter, ungenerous pride made the kmdness 
an offense, while it was a service. He never dreamed of re- 
jecting it, but wiped off all necessity for gratitude by feel- 
ing the present an affront. It was a strange alchemy which 
Horace exercised; he made the most preciou?? things into 
dross, putting il^eni into the fire of his contemptuous philos- 
ophy. Was it to please me my uncle did this, or was it 
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to plem hmuMlfP^ lie tudd, witli tihat flndle in wbkik no 
pleasQie ynm : and bo made it oot, ioBtead of a natural act 

of kindness, to be a selfish piece of peraonal gratification on 
the part of Colonel Sutherland, who very likely had pleased 
himself mightily by this little exhibition of uberahty and 
apparent goodness, at Horace's expenBe. With this miser- 
able ingenuity Horace defended hinisell' from all the influ- 
ences of kindness, and stood coldly and bitterly superior to 
the devices which he supposed himself to hare found out. 
Having thrust the note int o his ])ocket with this Batisfactory 
clearance of every thing like thanks from hiS own mind, he 
tamed to the letter itself^ which was not at all agreeable to 
him. He had no more idea of waiting for the deokion of 
the anoimnoafl mdiiddnal to whom his nnde had appealed, 
than he had of proceeding to Edinburgh, and living und^ 
the eye and inspection of Colonel Sutherland. He had un- 
bouDoed confidence in himwelf, in hia own abilities and skill 
in tj^ing them ; ho was not disposed to w^dt upon any body's 
pleasure, or to be diverted from his own purpose, because 
some one else was laboring for his benefit in another fashion, 
lie smiled as Ire read his uncle's letter, and thought upon 
his own 6eh[ me ; but it never occurred to him to tell the 
colonel that his pains were unnecessary, that he himself saw 
another*way, and had resolved upon ms own coarse. That 
was not Horace's way ; he prefcnred to know of these ezer* 
tiona being made iat him, and fleoretly to forestall, and make 
them nsdesSyby acting for himsdUT. Then it appeared to 
him as if he shonld recover his natural superi<Hity to his nn- 
cle, and demonstrate trinmphantly that he was not a person 
to be insulted with favors and kindnesses, or from whom 
thanks and gratitude were to bo expected. With these 
sentiments he put np the letter in his pocket, and looked 
with disdainful amutscment at Susan, who was still in the 
full delight of her excitement over hers ; and went out, as 
was his wont, to ripen his own plans in his mind, and, se- 
cure in the posseision of the colonel's bank-note, to determ- 
ine on his own independent morementBi and d^de when he 
ahoidd leave home. 

Emotions somewhat like those of Horace, vet as difierent 
as their natures, were roused in the mind of young Roger 
Mnsgrave by a commnnieatbn very similar. To him, afraid 
of startlin^^ the sensitive young mnn, the colonel T\TOte with 
the greatest delicacy and tendemeas. He told him that he 
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bad applied to Sir John Annita^ for the aid of his infla- 

enoe, and had already put all his own in motion ; that he 

had very little douht speedily to see his young friend bear 
Her Majesty's commission, and that all he had to beg of him 
was a little patience and confidence in his very sincere 
fnencl. Roger did not pniiso for a moment to suggest to 
himself that Colonel Suthcriand was exercising a natural 
tasto for patronage and affairs in thus befriending him. The 
young man started up in the solitary library of the Grauge, 
where he sat tluit day for the last time, his cheeks crimson 
with excitement, aud his eyes full of tears. lie was con- 
founded, troubled, toadied to the heart by the friendship 
shown to him ; and yet, as he thought over it alone in the 
silent honse, felt it OTermuch for mm, and conld scarcely 
bear it. Should he take advantage of this wonderful good- 
ness, the busy devil whispered in his ear? Was it right to 
impose his misfortunes — which, after all, were not so bad as 
many others in the world — as a claim upon the tender com- 
passion of the colonel ? Was it generous to accept services 
which, perhaps, another had more need of? ITe could not 
remain quiet, and resist this temptation ; he riiHiied out, like 
Horace Scarsdale, into the bare woods, where the wind was 
roaring, and through the dark plantation of fir-trees, with 
all its world of slender columns, and the dark flat canopy of 
branches orerhead, which resomided to the lerel sweep of 
the gale ; and where, by-and-by, the tMnga aromid took his 
praracal and simple eye, and won his heart ont of the tu- 
mult of thoughts which he was not constitated to with« 
stand, and which were very likely, in his miwonted solitude, 
to drive him into some irresistible but unpremeditated rash- 
ness, and make him break his promise beioro^ he was aware. 
Then he returned home, fatigued and exhausted, lost him- 
self willintjly, and of purpose, in an old romance, borrowed 
from the viikige library, and so kept out of the dangerous 
power of thought, till it Avas time to sleep. After that his 
m^iagination played strange freaks with Koger. We can not 
tell any bodj" what his dreams were about ; for though they 
seemed to himself wonderfhlly significant and vivid, lie was 
mortified to find that he oonld not recall them in the morn- 
ing so distmctly as he hoped. For he was not a poetical 
hero, but only a young man of very vigorous health and 
simple intelligence, whom grief and downfall, and melan- 
dioly change of droomstanoesy had infioenoed deeply, with- 
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out making any pennaQent derangement, either of his mind 
or his digestiou. 

1 Ic had no need of dreams to increase the real pain of his 
position next morning. It wuti the day of the sale j a kind 
of simple heroical devotion to the memory of his ^od&ther, 
an idea of being on the spot to lepel an;^ slight which might 
be thrown on bis character, impelled mm to be present in 
or near the house dicring the whole day. Very likely he 
was veiy wrong to expose himself to the trial, but in his 
yoatbfiil, excited feeing, he thought it his dutj, and that 
was enough for Roger. The bland Rector, who came with 
his wife to buy some favorite china ornaments, wliich the 
lady had contemplated with longing eyes in the bquire's 
time, extended a passing hand to Roger, and recommended 
him, scarcely st()])])ii]ij; to give the advice, not to stay. 
Some young men, warmer-hearted, surrounded him with at- 
tempts, the best they knew, to divert bim from the sight 
of what was going on, and scandalized the grave people by 
th^ jokes and langhter. The hmnbler persons present aa- 
dressed Roger with broad, well-meaning condolences: ^^Ah, 
if th' ould Squire had but faiownl" one and another said to 
him with anaible sighs of sympathy. The poor youth's eyes 
grew red, and his cheeks pale ; he assumed, in spite of him- 
self, a defiant look: he stood on tlie watch for something 
he could resent. Tho trial was too much for his warm 
blood and inexperienced heart; and when the jrrcat lady 
of the neighborhood passed out to her carriage, as the sale 
drew toward a close, and saw him near the gate with liis 
colorless face and agitated look, she scarcely bowed to poor 
Roger, and dedared, almost in his hearing, that the young 
man had been drinking, and that it showed the most lam- 
entable want of feeling on his part to be present at snch a 
scene. 

Poor Roger I perhaps it was very foolish of Mm to expose 
himself unnecessarily to all this pain. When the night came, 
and tho silence, doubly silent after all that din, he went 
through the rooms, where the moon shone in tbronprh all 
the bare, uncurtained windows; where the straw littered 
the tioor; and where the furniture was no longer part of 
the place, but stood in heaps, as this one and that one had 
bought it, ready to bo carried away to-morrow; with his 
heart breaking, as he thought. In a few hours the desola- 
tion of the Grange would be complete, although, indeed, 
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emptiness itself would be less desolate than the present as- 
pect of the £uniliar plaoe. Once more he read over the col- 
onel's letter, witli all its good cheer and hopefulness. Only 
to have patience! Could he have patience? — was it possi- 
ble that he could wait here, listless and inactive, while the 
good colonel labored for him? — and once more all his doubts 
and questions returned upon the young man. {Should he ac- 
cept so great a favor ? — was he right to stand by and allow 
so much to be done i'or him, he who was a stranger to his 
benefactor ? He buried his face in his hands, leaning on 
the table, whidi was the only thing in the apartment which 
had not been removed oat of its usual place. Here exhaust- 
ion, and emotion, and grief surprised the ^riom lad into 
sleep. Presentiy li< il rew himself back, with the uncon- 
scious movement of a sleeper, upon his chair. The moon 
brightened and rose in the sky, and shone fuller and fuller 
into the room. The neglected candle burned to the socket 
and went out; the white radiance streamed in, in two broad 
bars of light, through the bare windows, making every thing 
painfully clear within its ranorc, and leaving a ghostly twi- 
light and comers of profound shadow in the rest of the 
apartment. There he lay in the midst of his desolated 
household sanctuary, with the heaps of packed-up furniture 
round him, and the candle trembling and dying in the sock- 
et, and the white light just missing his white Suse — the last 
of the Musgraves, the heir of emptmess ! — ^yet in his trouble 
and grief keeping the privilege of his years, and sleeping 
sweet the sleep of his youtiu 

CHAPTER XX VIL 

While the two young men responded thus to Colonel 
Sutherland's communications, Susan took her letter to her 
heart, and found unbounded comfort in it. All had not dis- 
appeared with Uncle Edwsrd. Here was a perennial ex- 
pectation, a constant thread of hope h^oeforward to run 
through her life. Never before had Susan known the alto- 
^ther modem and nineteenth-century excitement of look- 
ing for the postman. It gave quite a new interest to the 
day — any day that unknown functionary might eonie again 
to refresh her soul with this novel delight. She could see 
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him come across the moor, that cclcj'tial messenger I Not 
a Cupid, honest fellow; but bearing with him nil the love 
that brightened Susan's firmament. She thouglit ii ^vould 
be quite impossible to be dull or listless now : even to be 
disappointed was something which ^\ ould give a point and 
character to the day; and all was very dfiereut from the 
dead blank of her former life, in which she had no expecta- 
tion, no disappoiDtment, nothing to look for, and for enter- 
tainment to her youth only her patohwork and Peggr'a talk, 
enjoyed by intenrala. Her whole existenoe was ohanged* 
Unde Edward's bundle of books, which had not captivated 
Susan at first si^ht, she fotmd, after looking into them, to 
be more attractive even than her new embroidery frame, 
Thoy were all novels — a kind of ooraposition totally un- 
known to Susan. She had been very little attracted by lit- 
erature hitherto ; in the first place, because to obtain a book 
was a serious matter, necessitating a visit to her father's 
study, and ii ibrmal request for the undesirable volume, 
which had no charm for a young imagination when it came. 
But now Susan read with devotion, and amazement, and 
delight, each moio vivid than the other. She entered into 
the fortunes of her heroes and heroines with a perfect inter- 
est, whieh would have won any story-teller's heart She 
sat up almost all night, in breathless engrossment, with one 
which ended unhappily, and eried herself to sleep, almost 
frozen, with great indignation and grief at the last, to find 
that things tronkl not mend. There, too, she found enlight- 
enment upon many fhings. She learned, after its modern 
fashion, the perennial fable of the knip^ht who delivers his 
lady-love. She found out ho\v it is possible for a heroine to 
come through every trouble under heaven, to a paradise of 
love, and wealth, and happiness ; and Susan's spirits rose, 
In spite of herself into that heaven of imagination. Some- 
time or other nature and youth must oome even to March- 
main; sometime it would be Susan's turn; sooner or later 
there would be some one in the world to whom she too 
would be the first and dearest. This inalienable privilege 
of womankind came to every Laura and Lucy in her novels, 
happily or unhappily; and the novels were not so far wrong 
either — so it does, to be sure, in life ; but Susan did not 
take into her consideration the sad chance that liberation 
mis^ht be offered to the bewitched princess only by the 
wrong knight. The wrong knight only came in as a rival to 
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make some complication a in the story, as Sasan read it ; and 
gomehow the girl adopted the tale by intuitioD, and fell into 
a vague delight of innocent dreams. Pursuing these at her 
needle-work, alter all her novels were exhausted, was almost 
as good as another romanoe ; and this tale spun itself on in- 
exhanstibly;, a atorj without an end. 

This spring in Sosan^s fresh heart developed itself un- 
awares in her actions and Ufe. She went about the house 
with a more sprightly step ; she caught up Peggy's snatches 
of song, and kept hummmg and murmuring them, without 
knowing it. Sometimes her hands fell idle oti her lap, as 
her new thoughts rose. Often sbo went out upon soUtary 
rambles, with this pleasant coin])ariionship in her heart. It 
would not be right to say she was bolder, for the contrary 
was the case — she was shyer, more ready to shrink from 
any person whom she met ; but somehow found a vague, 
delightful expectation, which gave a charm to every thing 
diflTused oyer h w life. 

A few days after she received Uhde Edward's letter, Sa- 
san had the good fortune to meet her fiiend Letty, her sole 
' acquaintance — her secret intercourse with whom she had 
tremblingly revealed to the colonel. Letty was delicate, 
and had not been permitted to be out of doors during the 
bad weather. She was a tall, meagre girl, who had out- 
grown her strength, and whose sallow cheeks, and promi- 
nent liglit-G^ray eyes, made the greatest contrast possible to 
Susan's bhjoining health and simple beauty. Letty was 
supposed to have received a wonderful education : she could 
play on the piano, and draw, and speak French — achieve- 
ments which, in Peggy's opinion, made her a most desirable 
oompamon for poor Susan, who was ignorant of all these 
fine things. Besides her acoompUshments, Letty was very 
sentimental, and wrote verses, and took rather a pathetic 
view of thuDgs in general. Her ^reat misfortune was that 
in her own person she had nothms to complain of. She 
was the only child of her parents, who petted and humored 
her, as old people are apt to do to the child of their old age, 
and who were con eppondingiy proud of her acquirements. 
Consequently, to lu r own great disgust, she did very much 
as she liked, and was contradicted by nobody. She threw 
hei self, with all the greater fervor of sympathy, into the 
circumstances of her friend, not without a little envy of Su- 
sanna trials, and splendid imaginations, had she been in the 
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same pontion, of what she should haye done. After this 
long separation she flew npon Snsan, throwing her long 
arms ronnd her friend's neck with enthusiasm. Then the 
two, with arms interlaced, strayed along by the side of the 

high hedgerow in the winterly sunshine — the young buds 
opening out on the branches a<rfimst winch they brushed 
in passing, and the young grass nistUng under their feet. 
There was not a single passenger on the road as far as they 
could see. They were free to exchange their friendly con- 
fidence, without the least fear of interruption. 

" Oh ! Susan, I have wauted so to see you 1 I have been 
SO melanclioly shut up at home,^' cried Letty; *'and when 
I wanted to come ont« mamma would not let me. I do not 
mind bdnfi^ ill. Why should not I die young like my Cousin 
Mary ? ithink it must be very sweet to die young, when 
every body will be sorry for yon— oh, Susan, don't you ?" 

don't— know," said poor Susan, who thought this 
was a great sign of Letty's superiority, and scarcely liked 
to confess her own worldly-naindedness. *' No ; I should 
think it rnther hard to die if I had a great many people who 
loved me like you." 

** Ah, people may love one — ^but then, perhaps, they don't 
understand one," said Letty. "Mamma would not let me 
go to the Sabbath-school, because she thought I might take 
cold f Ah, Susan, do you think that is an excuse that will 
do at the Judgment ? — perhaps I might have said something 
to one of the childrra winch she never would have forgotten 
all her life — and to think of the opportunity being lost, for 
fear I might take cold ! I am sometimes afraid," said Let- 
ty, with a deep mysterious sigh, "that God will think it 
necessary, for poor papa and mamTna's Bako, thnt I should 
die very early ; for I am so frightened that they are making 
an idol of me. We ought not to love any one so very much, 
you know." 

"I think I would not miiui how much any one loved me," 
said Susan, with little boldness ; " the more the better, I 
think ; for indeed I am sure, Letty, that the Bible never 
sajs anv where that it is sinfUl to be very, very fond of one's 
fhends.'* 

" We must never make idols of them,** said Letty ; " and 
when I see how mamma takes care of me, I tremble for her. 
I should not mind it at all myself but she would be so lone* 
ly if I were to die." 
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*' Oh, Letty, for pity's sake, do not speak of it 1" cried 
Susan, 

''Why shouldn't I speak of it? I feel qmte sure that 
people who feel like me never live long,*' said Letty. ''I 

am going to write my will in poetry, Susan — I did one verse 
the other night. I thick it is rather a nioe idea— it is abont 
putting flowers on my grave." 

"Oh, Lctty, do "bo qniot ? — for your mamma's salce!" 
cried Susan, in terror and dismay, holdinrr ff^^t by lier friend's 
arm, as if afraid to see her A^anish into tlie impalpable air. 

Letty was not at all inclined, having made so great an 
impression, to give up the subject, and was about to resume 
it iii a btili more paliietio tone, when Susan, Btimalated by 
her own livelier meditationa, made an animated diversion. 

^'My Unde Edward has been heroT said Susan; *^he ia 
the very kindest^ dearest old man you ever saw. I did not 
think there was any body like him in the world. He took 
me to Kenlisle one day in a gig, and bought me books, and 
I don't know how many things. Oh, Letty, such delightful 
books ! — ^one is the * Heiress ;' I have just finished it ; about 
a yonng lady that had a great deal of money loft her, and 
did not know of it, and was brought uj^ r|itite poor, and a 
gentleman fell in love with her, and they a\ cut through such 
troubles ; and at last they were — ^but oh, 1 forgot, I ought 
not to tell you the end. You don't know how nice it is to 
get frightened over and over again, and think something 
dreadfbl most happen, and yet eve^ thing comes all right 
in the end. I wish, I am snre— oh, Letter, do you tiiink you 
oonld come, jost come once, to Marchmain?'* 

Yes, if yon wish me, Susan," said Letty, with a little de< 
mureness. 

"Wish you! Oh, if I could only have my own will! 
Would your mamma bo pi on sod ?" cried Snsan ; " and would 
you promise not to be frightened if you isaw papa?" 

"Frightened I*' exclaimed Lotty, repeating the word in 
her turn. " But if I saw him, it would perhaps be my duty 
to speak to liini, Susan — ^for very Ukely if some une &poke 
to him properlij about being good to you, and abont what 
people say, he wonld be kinder. I shonld like very mnbh 
to see him — ^perhaps I might be the means of doing him 
good.'* 

Sasan was lost in unspeakable dismay. Oh, Letty, what 
am you thinking of ?-^yon don't know papa 1" she laid, with 
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a smothered voice ; her desire to show Letty all her treas- 
ures fading before hor terror at the thon<]^ht of any body at- 
tempting to " do good" to her terrible liatiier. Unconscious- 
ly she quickened her pace, and hurried her companion far- 
ther from Marchmain. The idea terrified her out of her 
discretion. She forgot every thing else in that dreadful 
thought. Lost in her apprehensions, she hurried her com* 
panioQ on toward Letty^s own house, where she resolved to 
deposit her safelj ont of harm's way, telUng meanwhile in 
elaborate detail the plot of another of her novels. Letty, 
who had no intention of making an immediate onslaught 
npon Mr. Scarsdale, tnmed the matter over in her mind, 
and thought it was " quite a duty," if she should see him, to 
remonstrate with her friend's imnatural father. The thought 
captivated Letty. As for the consequences, instead of be- 



npbraided. That would be the persecution whicli bho could 
not possibly Hud out in any other form in her life, and for 
which she loured as the seal of her Christianity. Notwith- 
standing, she molined her ear to hear of the novel, and was 
not unmoved hj Susan's promise to send it to hen They 
parted at a little distance from the little manse, which was 
Ijetty's home. And rememher, Susan," said Letty, kissing 
her affectionately, ^^that whenever you choose to send for 
me I shall come.'' 

Susan turned home again alone, with the sensation of hnv- 
ing escaped from a great danger. She was qnit*^ sick with 
apprehensions. "NTo wonder her father debarred lier from 
society, when the issue was that a girl of her own age 
should take it upon her, without warrant fi-om any one, to 
argue the question of his conduct with papa. She made 
haste to reach Marchmain, with an odd fear that Letty 
mieht possihly take another &noy and get there before her ; 
ana what with the fright and the ridiomous thought^ Susan, 
half laughing and half cr3ring, began to run to we defense 
of her home and her father. Who could the poor child 
trust if Letty failed her? When she came in sight of 
Marchmain, Susan stayed her steps ; she did not want to 
betray her panic to any one there, though indeed nobody 
but herself ever looked out of these gloomy windows. 
There was some one, a rare event in that road, passing be- 
fore the house. He went slowly along in front of March- 
main, loukiug at it. Susan iuuked at it too, with curiosity, 
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wondering what eould intereflt any stranger in her eheerlesa 

home. The sun shone onoe more on the gable as Oolond 
Sutherland had seen it, besetting the bare walls round and 
round, and printing off its naked outline ag^nst the moor, 
which stretched round it on every side. Familiar as she 
was with the house, Susan's heart sank as her attention fell 
involuntarily upon the strange nakedness and neglect which 
its uuinclosed condition seemed to show. A bit of cottage 
paliiif?, a yard of grassplot, the merest attempt at flowers, 
even a lilile paved yard, would have made a difference. No 
aaoh thing waa tliere; the door-step descended upon the 
wayside herbage ; aroand, the black whins and withered 
heather came dose up to the walls. Here was no gracious 
life, active and affectionate, to beguile into Terdure the stub- 
bom yet persuadable soil. Nobody oared — ^that was the 
sentiment of the place : its unloveliness was of the merest 
unimportance to those who found a shelter within its walls. 
Who was this looking at it? When he had once passed 
the house, he turned back again, made a little pause, nnd 
tlicFT sauntered along tliu front of it once more, advancing 
to meet Susan, who felt a little alarmed at so unusual an ex- 
hibition of interest. One of the little clumps of seedling 
trees in the moss interposed between them before they met. 
Coming out of its shadow at the same instant, they encoun- 
tered each othw suddenly, and without preparation. Su« 
san half stopped, started, made a suppressed exclamation, 
for which she could have killed herself, and blushed over 
all her £ice. The young man was no less startled; he too 
grew crimson with a guilty and conscious color ; and as Su- 
san hastened past him, stepped aside out of her way, and 
took off his hat, without attemptinir to say a word. Both 
not only recognized each other, but perceived, with a won- 
derir^or sensation, something akin to pleasure, that they tcere 
mutually recognized. Both hurried off the scene precipi- 
tately, without looking behind them, and both somehow dis- 
covered that this sudden meeting had given a different di- 
rection to thdr several thoughts. Strange, unexplainable 
consequence of a natural accident I — ^why should not these 
two have met on a public road as well as any other two in 
the district? Yet somehow this sudden encounter had a 
certain extraordinary supernatural aspect to them both. 

This person whom Susan was so unaccountably startled 
to see^ waS| of course, Boger Mnsgrave^ walking here, as he 
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walked every Tr"here within ten miles, becanse the poor fel- 
low could not endure himself, and did not venture to battle 
with his own thmiirhts, and kept himself out of doors and in 
motion as a kind oi' safeguard. Tlie only wonderful thing 
of the whole was tliat while Susan, without running, reached 
Marciiniain with au incredible hiient speed, and got in w iih 
her pulse high and her eyes shining, and the most profound 
amazement in her mind, Koger scarcely ever drew breath, 
on his part, till he had reached his own deserted house, 
though that was five miles off. Why they should have used 
such prodigious pains to get as far distant as possible from 
each other in the shortest conceivable time remains until 
this hour the mystery of that day. 



That day was an important one to Roger Musgrave. To 
live in that Grange, a great, empty, deserted house, where 
every desolate apwrtmept echoed to his footstep as if he were 
a dozen men, and which contained through all its ample 
rooms nothing but a rude table and chair in the library, 
where ho took his solitary food, a truckle-bed where he 
slept, and some homely implements for poor old Sally in the 
kitchen, which the unfortunate young man had redeemed 
out of his mother's twenty pounds — became at last and once 
for all impossible to liim. That day, setting out for the only 
refuge of his idleness, a long walk, it had occurred to him 
to turn his steps in the direction of Marchmain, more from 
a paiisiiig caprice than a iserious intention. His kind old 
colonel had been there — and there was the colonel's niece, 
the pretty, frank little girl, who had clapped her hands at 



moment, his former curiosity to see Susan again, and her 
friendly mention of him to her undo, wanned the voung 
man into more earnestness as he approached the house. 
Seeing no one, and amazed at its utter solitude and sadness, 

he had turned away disappointed, when their meeting took 
place. Tlien, as we have already said, the young man hur- 
ried home. When he arrived there he kept walking up and 
down the empty library, till the old hoiise rung again, and 
old kSally believed the young Squire was a-guoiu' out of his 



CHAPTER XXVm. 




The gratified vanity of that 
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mind.'' Bat he was not doing any rach thing ; he was only 
repeating to himself that it was impossible !-Hunpossiblel 

that it was against imture, and a discredit to his own char- 
acter ; th:it he could no longer wait for what other people 
were doiug for him ; that this very day he must leave the 
Grange. \VTiat his meeting with Susan had to do with 
hastening this resohition it is quite impossible to tell; ho 
did. not know himself; but the conclusion was beyond dis- 
puting. He felt a feverish restlessness possess him — he 
conld not remain even another ni^ht, though the morning 
certunly wonld have seemed a wiser time for setting out 
npon his journey. He pushed aside the chop which old 
Sally, with mach care ana all the skill her old hands retain- 
ed, had prepared for him, and began to write. He wrote 
to liis motlier, who had recovered all her original place in 
his ati'et'tions, a short cheerful note, to say that he was go- 
ing to London, nnd would write to her from thence. Then 
he indited less easily a letter to the colonel, in which, with 
all the eloqnence he possessed, he represented the impossi- 
bility of reiuaiiiiug where he was. He described, with nat- 
nral pathos, the empty house, the desecrated home, the list- 
less life of idleness he was leading. He said, with youthful 
Inconscqneaoe^ strong in the fe^ng of the moment, thati 
thrown back upon himself as he had been all these londy 
days, he no longer cared for rank, nor desired to keep np a 
pretense of superior station, whioh he could not support. 

III ^vhat am I better than a private soldier ?" he wrote, 
A^ith all the swell and impulse of his full yonng heart: 

worse, in so t:ir tliat I am neither trained to my weapons 
nor used to obedience — better in nothing but an empty 
name!" And with all that facile philosophy with which 
young men comfort the bitterness of their disappointments, 
the lad wrought himself up to a heroical pitch, by asking 
himself and the colonel why he shonld not serve his oonntry 
as well in the ranks aa amon^ thdr commanders. Why, in- 
deed ? The fever of his excitement mounted into his brain. 
When he finished his letter he was in all the fervor of that 
sdf-sacrifiouig sentament which is so dear to youth. He 
went up st^s and packed his clean linen — a goodly store, 
nil unlike the eqnipment of a private soldier — with some few 
other necessaries, into a traveling-bag;. Then he went down 
to the great deserted kitchen, where poor old Sally sat *' like 
a crow in the mist" by the chimney corner^ her morsel of 
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attcnnatcd fire gleaming faintly across the cold floor. Sally 
got up an<l courtesied when the young roaster eotered. She 
was a little old woman, bent aud feeble, but she had lived 
there almost all her life, and it would have broken Sally's 
heart to be sent away I'roai the Grange. She stood before 
him with her withered hands crossed upon her white apron, 
wondering in her dim tbonghts whetner there might be 
something to complnin of in the dinner she had prepared. 
Behind her spread aU the hospitable provisions or the i^oh 
man's kitehen, the arrangements whion spoke of Hbend en- 
tertainment, assembly of guests above and crowd of servants 
below ; all black, cold, and desolate, unlighted save by the 
early wintry twilight from the windows and the soporaTmn- 
ated glimmer of Sally's fire ; and the emptiness and vacancy 
went with a chill and an ache to liogei Vs heart. 

"Sally," said the young man, courageously, "I shall not 
give you any more trouble for a long time. You must keep 
the house as well as you can, and make yourself as comlbrt- 
niUe as possible. Don't make the old plaoe a show for stran- 
gers, now that it's desolate. See, Sall^, here's for yoor pres- 
ent needs, and when I am settled I will send yon more/' 

allays said it|" said the dd woman, "ye can ask Betty 
Gilsland. I said, savs I, * the young maister, tsdce my word, 
]11 no bide here.^ Ay» ay, ay, I allays said it^-and you see 
it's coomed true." 

Saynig these words, Sally went otf into a feeble little out- 
burst of tears, and repeated her aliirmalion a third t ime, 
holding the money he had given her in her hand as il' she 
did not know what to do with it. At last her ideas, such 
as they w ere, cuiiected themselves. She made auoLiier 
oonrtesy. 

And where are yon a gooing, maister?" she said, look- 
ing earnestly into his &oe. 

**To make my fortune, Sally," said the young man, with 

a smile which trembled between boldness and tears. 

And Amen — and grit may the fortin' bel" eried the old 

woman. "Have ye eaten your dinner?" 

This was too much lor the young man; he burst into a 
hysterical laugh, grasped her withered hand, shoolc it rap- 
idly, and hurried away. The poor old body toiled up the 
stairs after him, to make sure that *' the sncck was in the 
door — ^for them, young tilings are that careless!"' said poor 
old Sally ; than aha went bade again to her kitohen and look*- 
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ed at the money, and, after an interval, j)erceiving what had 
happened, fell a Bobbing and erying in ber scmtode, and 
praying ^^ihe Lord bless bimP and ^Hhe Lord be gnde to 
niml" as she rocked berself in her wooden ohair. He wbo^ 
out of all that poverty and sadnees, and stupor of old age, 
beard these ejaculations, is no respecter of persons, and it 
was not without a true benediction tiiat Roger Mnsgraye 
left his home. 

When he was out upon the liigh road he turned back to 
look at the Grange. The evening was dark and favored 
him. The day had been mild, and early spring quickened 
and rustled among those trees, warming to the very tips 
of their branches with that invisible and silent life which 
should shorUv make tiiem green. There they stood duster- 
ing in mutuu defense against the night wind, with the high- 
pitched gable-roof of the old house looking out firotn among 
them, and the blaok belt of firs behind filung up the breaks 
in their softer outline. By-and-by, as Roger Ungered in 
that last wistful look, he could see a small, unsteady light 
wandering from window to window. It was poor old Sally 
shutting the shutters, murmuring to hcrpelf that it was al- 
ways so when the family were from home. Tlicrc was 
something in the action symbolical and significant to liog- 
er ; it was the shutting up of the old house, the closing of 
the old refuge, the audible and visible sentence forbidding 
the return which up to that moment had been possible: he 
turned away with tears in his eyes, slung his traYeling-bag 
over luB strong shoulders, and, setting his &ce to the wind^ 
sped away through the dark country roads to the little new- 
built railway town, with its inns and laborers' cottages. It 
was quite dark when he got there ; the lights dazzled him, 
and the noise of the coffee-room into which he went filled 
him with disgust in his exalted and excited state of feeling. 
Strangely enough as it appeared to liim, n reernitinpf party 
had possession of the inn ; a swaggering (sergeant with par- 
ti-colored ribbons went and came between the coffee-room 
and the bar, where a batch of recruits were drowning their 
regrets and compunctions in oceans of beer. Roger went 
out^ with a strange mixture of disgust and enriosity , to look 
at them* He eould not obserre, and oriddse, and despise 
as Horace Scarsdale could have done; he found no amase> 
ment m the ooarse sel^reproaoh of one, the sullen obstinacy 
of another, the redkloaa gayety with which a third put on 
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Mb repentaiioe HU to-morrow. The din of their prete&ded 
enjoyment was pathetic and melancholy to Roger; but, 
amidst all> he could not help the thought which occurred to 
him again and again — Am I to be the comrade of these 
unfortunate blocEheads? — are these my brotiiers-in-arms 

And then, quick as thought, another picture presented it- 
self to him. He thought of the colonel, with his kind solic- 
itnm face, his stoop of attention, and the smilu which light- 
ed up his fatherly eyes when he spoke of his boy, whom he 
should hope to see Roger's brother-in-arms. For the mo- 
ment he saw before iiim, not the flaring lights and clumsy 
figures of this rude company, but the dim inn-parlor, with 
its poor candles, and the benign old stranger with Ids pa- 
ternal smile. The yonng man conld not bear it. He said 
to himself sternly, *^This mast not beT' and dismissed the 
f ontrast which distracted him from his mind with a violent 
effort. Then he made his way into the half-lighted rail- 
way-station, where every thing lay dark and silent, a stray 
porter making ghostly appear.'^noe across the rails, and an 
abysm of darkness on eitner side, out of which, and into 
which, now and then plunged the red-eyed ogre of a passing 
train. In answer to his inquiries, he found that the night- 
train to London stopped here to take up passengers in the 
middle of the night. He made a homely supper in the inn, 
and then came outside, to the station, to wait for it. There 
he paced np and down, watching the coming and going of 
short trains here and there, the hurried clambering up, and 
the more leisurely descent of rural passengers, upon whom 
the light fell coldly as tJiey went and came. The roar and 
rustic with which some one-eyed monster, heard long before 
seen, came plunging and snorting out of the darkness, and 
all the rapid, shifting, phantasmagoria, of that new fashion 
of the pictures(|ue which belongs to modern times. The 
wind blew chill from the open country, with a shrill and 
piercing concentration of cold through the narrow bar of 
the Uttle station. By-and-by the lights diminished, the 
noises stilled, nobody was left in the place but himself, a 
drowsy derk in the little office, and some porters sleeping 
on the benches. Roger, fof his part, could not sleep ; he 
kqpt in motion, marcGing up and down the short, resound- 
ing, wooden platform, urged by the midnight cold, and by 
his thoughts, until his weary vigil was concluded by tho ar- 
rival of the train. Then he, too, plunged like every body 
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else into darkness, into the mysterious midnight road, with 
dark London throbbing and shouting at the end — ^into Ufe 
and his fate. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

On the same diy, nnd in a manner not very dissimilari 
Horace Scarsdale leil Ins homo. 

If that could be called home which had been for years a 
prison to the young man. With a secret feeling of exulta- 
tion, he collected every thing belonging to him into a trunk, 
which he confided, without much explanation, into the hands 
of Peggy. When I send for this, give it to my messen- 
ger," said Horace. Peggy was pmdent, and nodded in as- 
sent, without asking any question. She Imd divined for 
some time that he meant to go away, and Peggy, who 
thoaght it the best thing he could do, prepared to remain 
in ignorance, and to have no information to give her mas- 
ter in case he should think of questioning her. Snsan had 
not yet returned from ho- Avalk; there was no one in tlie 
house but Mr. Scarsdale, shut up as usual in his study, and 
Peggy looking out anxiously, but stealthily, unwilling to 
be seen, or suspected of watching her young master, when 
Horace left the house. He, too, carried a little bag — and 
he, too, when he had got half-wa^ across the moor, tamed 
round to look at the house in which the greater part of his 
life had been spent. Looldng back, no tender imi^es soft- 
ened in the mind of Horace the harsh and angular outline 
of those unsheltered walls; he bad no associations to make 
sweet to him the dwelling of his youth. He drew a long, 
deep breath of sati^'fnction. He nad esrfiped, and he was 
young, and life was bright before him. As he stood there, 
too far off to be called back, with his bag lying at his feet 
among the brown heather, he could see Peggy steal out to 
the corner of the house and look up and down the road to 
see which way he had gone, with her hand over her eyes, 
to shield them from the sun: and then another lighter 
figure came quickly, with an agitated speed, to the door, 
and stood there in the sunshine, without looking round her 
at aU, waiting for admittance. Horace contracted his eye- 
brows over Us shortpsighted eyes, and smiled to recognize 
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his liater — smiled, but not with aflEbction or {^euare. Pei^ 
haps it heightened for the moment his own sense of libera- 
tion to see that poor little bird going back to her cage ; ptt> 

haps he imas^ined her consternation and alarm ana amaze- 
ment on finding him gone. When l^eggy liad gone in from 
her corner, and Susan had disappeared into the house, Hor- 
ace took up his bag and pursued his way. He was not go- 
ing any great distance; his destination, for this time at 
least, was only Kenlisle, where he arrived in the afternoon, 
after a long walk, made pleasant by the sense of freedom, 
vhioh increased as step by step he inoreased the distance 
between himself and Jidarchmsui. 

Horace had not freqnented the rural ale-honses and Hsten- 
ed to the rural talk for nothing. He knew, as &r as popu- 
lar rc ])ort could tell him, all aboat the leading people of the 
district: he knew, wliat seldom comes to the ears of their 
cqiinls, except in snatches, what their serv'ants said about 
tliem, and nil the details and explications which popular gos- 
sip gave of every occurrence im})ortant enough to catcii the 
public eye. All this, long before he thought of making use 
of it, iloiace noted and remembered by instinct; it amused 
him to hear of the follies and vices of other people; it 
amnsed him. to distingnish, in the popular criticism upon 
them, how much of the righteous indignadon wflis envy, and 
a vain desire to emulate the pleasant sins wluch were out 
of that disapproving public's reach. By this means he knew 
a great deal more about the social economy of the distriet 
than any body who knew his manner of life would have sup- 
posed 2)ossible. He had heard, for example, numberless al- 
lusions made to a notable attorney, or solicitor, as hrt cnllod 
himself, in Kenlisle, who managed every body's aHairs, and 
knew the secrets of the whole county. It was he to whom 
Horace intended addressing himseli^ — a romantic idea, one 
would have supposed; for he was a prosperous man, and 
was not very likely to prefer a penniless individual in youn^ 
Soarsdale'a position to a rich townsman's son, with premi- 
ums and connectionB. However, the young man was strong 
in the most undaunted self-oonfidenbe — an idea of £Eiilure 
never crossed his mind. He made as careful a toilette as he 
could at the inn, hfid himself brushed with great care, and, 
pausing no longer th?^n was absolntely necessary for these 
operations, proceeded at once to the solicitor's office. Here 
Horace presented himself by no means in the humble guise 
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of a nan who Beeks empIoTment. Bmiiiess ham were 
nearly over—the young men in Mr* Poonoet's office had 
dnstered round one desk, the ooenpant of which was per- 
fimning some piece of amatenr jngglery, to the immense ad- 
miration of his colleagues. These accomplished young men 
dispersed in haste at the appearance of a stranger. Mr. 
Poiincot was known to be disengaged, and Horace asked 
for him with a confidence and authority which imposed even 
upon the managing clerk. After a very Uttle delay he was 
ushered into the attorney's sanctuary, where Mr. Pouncet 
himself, business being over, read the papers in his elbow- 
chair. Mr. Pouncet had none of Colonel Sutherland's ob- 
jections to Hmce's stooging shonldera. He bowed, and 
mvited him to take a chair, without the least nnlayorable 
comment on the appearance of his Tisitor. Then the lawyer 
laid down his paper, took off his spectacles, and assumed 
the proper look of professional attention. Horace saw he 
had made a favorable beginning, and rose in courage as he 
began to speak. 

"I have come to consult you about some matters of much 
importance to me," lie said. " I am forced to adopt a pro- 
fession, though I ought to have no need for any such thing. 
I c determined to M<lopt yours, Mr. Pouncet. I have a 
long explanation to make before you can understand the 
ease— have yon time to hear me ?" 

Certainly," said the lawyer, but not with e£E%ision; for 
the pre&ce was not very encouraging to his h<^>es of a new 
client. 

My father lives not very far off, at Maidmiain, on the 
borders of Lanwoth Moor," said Horace, and made a pause 

at the end of these words. 

A look of increased curiosity rewarded h\m. "Ah, Mr. 
Scarsdale ? I remember to have heard the name," said the 
attorney, taking up his pen, playing mth it, and at last, as 
if half by inadvertence, making a note upon a sheet of pa- 
per. 

He Uvea a life of mystery and seclusion," said Horace ; 
I* he has some aeoret whidi he guards from me ; he says it 
is unnececnaryfor me to snpport myself, and yet his own es- 
tablishment is poor. What am I to do ?— life is insupport- 
able at Marchmain . My undo wishes me to proceed to Xion- 
don, to read for the bar. I confess my ambition does not 
direct me toward the bar. I see no neceasity for losing my 
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best jem in Uhoir wbieh, when I disooTer aD» will most like- 
ly be useless to me. Here is what I want to do : I wish to 
remain near ; I wish to attsin sufficient legal knowledge to 
be able to follow this mystery out. Such is my case pkdn- 
ly ; what ought I to do ?" 

Mr. Pouncet gave a single sharp glance at Horace, then 
resumed his scribbling on his paper, drawing fantastic lines 
and flourishes, and devoting a greater amount of attention 
to these than to his answer, " Really, I find it difficult to 
advise," he said, in a tone which meant plainly that he per- 
ceived his client had su me thing more to say, ** Take your 
uncle's advice." 
<<No," said Horaoe; ^yon will receive me Into your of- 



** I — I am much obliged, it would be an honor ; but my 
office is already full," said Mr. Pouncet, with a little quiet 
sarcasm ; " I have more clerks than I know what to do with." 

"Yes, these fellows there," said Horace — " I can see it; 

but I am of very different mettle ; you ^v\T[ find a place for * 
me; wait a little, you will soon see your advantage in it." 

"You have a very good opinion of yourself, my young 
friend," said the lawyer, laughing dryly, with a little amaze- 
ment, and a little anger. 

"I have," said Horace, laconically; "I know what I can 
do. Look here — am not what I have been brought up to 



envies and grudges me ; Ikn ow it! — and it must be worth 
his while ; he's not a man to waste his iU-temper without a 
good cause ; very likely there's an appeal to tne law before 
me, when I know what this secret is. You can see what 

Ptuff I am mfide of. I don't want to go to London, to waste 
time and cultivate a profession ; the chances are I shall never 
require it — give me a place here !" 

*' Your request is both startling and unreasonable," said 
Mr. Ponncet, putting down his pen, and looking his visitor 
full in the face. " I have reason to complain of a diiect im- 
position you have practiced upon me. You come as a cli- 
ent^ and then you ask for employment ; it is absnrd. I hare 
young men in my office of most excellent connections— ^ch 
of them has paid me a premium ; and yon think the eccen^ 
tridty of your demand will drive me into accepting you^ 
whom T never saw before ; the thing is quite absurd. 

" I beg your pardon^** said Horace, coolly ; I am not ask- 



fice.' 
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ing for emplojmient — I am yonr client, seeking your advice ; 
here is your fee. I ask you, whether this is not what you 
would advise me, as the best thing I could do. As for pre- 
mium, I don't care for that. If I am not worth half a dozen 
of these lads, to any man who knows how to employ me, it 
is a very odd thing to me. Now understand me, sir ; I have 
left home — wis^ to condude what I am to do at once ; if 
not in your .office, in some other ; can yon find a place for 
me here?'* 

The la^Tyer took a pinch of FniifT, roco np, went to the 
window, came back, and after a variety of oilier restless 
movements sat down aj^ain. During this interval he turned 
over all that Horace had said, and something more : lie made 
a hurried run over the hiorhly-condcnscd summary of law re- 
ports in his brain, in a vaiii lurnt after the name of Scars- 
dale. "Most probably a will case," he said to himself. 
Then he turned once more his eyes on Horace. The young 
man met that inspection without wavering. What the in- 
quisitor found in that face was certainly not candor and 
openness of expression ; he looked not with a human hut a 
professional eye. Perhaps it occurred to him that his vis- 
itor's boast was something more than a brag, and that one 
such nnscmpnlons and annte nssistant in his office would 
be worth much more to him than his articled clerks, who 
teased the life out ot his unfortunate manacer, and even 
puzzled himself. Then, "to do him this favor would be to 
bind him to me in the commonest gratitude," was the inar- 
ticulate reflection which passed through the mind of the at- 
torney ; forgetting entirely, as the most sagacious men for- 
get, that the qualities wmch would make Horace a nseifiil 
servant were not snch as c<msist with sentiments like grati- 
tude. On the whole, the young man's assurance, coupled 
with the known mystery that surrounded Marchmain, and 
the poptdar report of some great lawsuit in which Mr. Scars- 
dale had once been concerned, imposed upon the lawyer. 
He kept repeating in his mind, Scarsdale versus Scars- 
dale against , but could not find any name which w^ould 

satisfy him for the other party to the suit. After some in- 
different questions, he dismissed Horace, promising!' him an 
answer next day, with which the young man left liini, calm- 
ly triumphant — and, as it appeared, with reason. Mr. Poun- 
cet could not resist the bait of a probable struggle at law, 
and all the Scka of a prolonged and important suit. He 

H 
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determined over and over again that Horace had a clever 
face, and might he of the greatest use to him. He found 
that he had ibr some time wanted some one who should he 
entirely devoted to himself — ready to pick up any informa- 
tion, to make any observation, to do whatever he wanted. 
He concluded at last that this was the very person; and 
when Horace came in next day he found himself engaged. 
The following morning he took his place a^nong the others 
in the office. Thus he- too had eniercd upon his life. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

"Eyeh, man! and that's a' the geed yeVe done? If I 
had but had the sense to ging mysel' ! Where's my son ? 

Black be the day ye coom across this door, ye bletherin' 
Ould Hundcrd I Where's my Sam ? Eyeh, my purty boy, 
that was aye handy to a* things, and ne'er a crooked word 
in his mouth but when you crossed him, and a temper like 
an angel? Where's my Sam? Do you mean to tell me 
you ve <^aue and you've coomed, John Gilsland, and brought 
nae goid news in your hand ?" 

*^ The devil's i' the woman cried honest John* ^ Conld 
I lay the lad on the front o' the mare, and bring him hame 
like a sack o' corn ? He's sorry enough and sick enough by 
this time, if that's a consolation; bat do you think it was 
me to face the sodger officers, and say he bud not to list ? — 
and him had listed, if I had preached till the morn. Na, 
wife, he's fast and sure — as fast as the Ould Ilunderd him- 
seP. If ye'll lake my advice, the best thing you can do is 
to put up his bundle and make him commforable. lie's 
brewed, and so must he drink. It's for better, for warse, 
like the marriage state itsel'." 

** And grand I would be taking your advice I" said the 
landlady, more from habit than anger; ^^ajid a grand joodgo 
yon woald mak' o' what a mother 'U do for her son 1 Eyeh, 
away! Fye nae pleasure in man nor woman. Oh, my Sam- 
my I and ailer all the pains the colonel took to speak a word 
to the lad himsel' ; and after all his schooling and what was 
done for him ; and a new waistcoat and battens I bought 
him myse? but a week agoo ; and every thing he could set 
his faoe to to make him conunforabie. Ohl Sammy, Sam« 
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my! ^vhat will ye say when your mother's gray hairs is 
brought to the ,grave in sorrow along o' you ? I'll tear the 
^ een out that murderin' Ould Hunderd if he come .near this 
^door ! — will! if he was the best customer in twenty mile. 
What do I care for his dribble of drink and his deceiving 
tongue ? If it hadn't been for him, I would ne'er have lost 
my Sammy, the best lad, though I say it as shouldn't, and 
the cleverest, ye could set your eyes on. I could have trust- 
ed him with evpry key iu the house, I could ; and the mod- 
estest lad! Praise him to his face, and he would color up 
like a girl. If I Imd but had the sense to ging and speak 
to the oflisher mysel' !" 

"P^\t-b, woman, if ye but had!" said John, "ye would 
have knowed better; yon'er he is fast enough, and no a 
penny less than thirty pound *li birr him o^ and ye know 
Dest yourseP if ye can c^are that off of the business in sneh 
bad times ; but there's mair as bad off as you. And I can 
tell you I saw greater folk nor our Sam look wistful at the 
ribbons. As I sat down by the chimney side, who shonld 
come in but Mr. Roger, him that should be the young Squire 
by rights, if the ould wan had done fairly by him. He 
stood i' the door, as I might be dooTng, and gnve a look 
athwart the place. If he warn't envying of the lads as 
oould 'list, and no more said, never trust my word again, 
nibet a shiUiug he was in twenty minds to take the bounty 
himsel'. Though he is a gentleman, he's a deal worse off 
nor our Sam ; he'll goo hanging about in London till the 
great folk doo somat for him. He duistent set for'srd bold, 
and into the ranks wi* him. Fm more meyeder like, in a 
general way, for the sort of him nor our lad. Dry thy een, 
wife, and set on a great wash, and take it out on tn' wench ; 
it'll do thee good, and thoo canst do nae benefit to Sam." 

Mrs. Gilsland, though she contradicted her husband as 
usual, found some wisdom in his advice, and, after doing 
something elaborately the reverse for a time, adopted it, to 
the discomfiture of her poor maid-of-all-work, who might 
not have appreciated her master's counsel had she been 
. aware of it. A good scold did the landlady good ; she 
sought out poor Sam's wardrobe, collected a little heap of 
articles to be washed and mended for him, and managed by 
this means to get through the day with tolerable comfort, 
though interrupted by many gossiping visits of condolence, 
In all of which she raewed and e^tiated upon her grief. 
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When the e^eDing amTed, Mrs. Gilsland was in considera- 
ble force, with red eyes, and face a little swollen, but strong 
in all lior natural eloquence and courage, h'\nr^ m wait for 
the arrival of the unsuspecting Ould Hunderd,-' "svho had 
not yet been informed, so far as she was aware of, what Imd 
taken place. Before he made his appearance, however, there 
arrived the carrier from Kenlisle, who made a diversion in 
her excitement. He brought a note from Horace Scarsdale 
to John Giklandy indosing an op^ one, addressed to Peg- 
gy at Marolunamy and requested her to aeaid bis trunk wiUi 
the bearer ; a eommnnioation which very much roused the 
curiosity of both husband and wife* While they were oon- 
fiidering this billet. Sergeant Kennedy came in as usual, and 
l^ot his place, and his pipe, in the public room, without call- 
inn^ fortn anv demonstration of hostilities. When she be- 
came aware of liis presence, Mrs. Gilsland rushed into the 
apartment, with the note still in her hand. 

"Eyeh, gude forgive me if I'm like to swear!" cried the 
indignant mother, "yuu'rc here, ye ould deceiver! You're 
here to beguile other folks's sons, and dare to look me in 
the face as if ye had ne'er done mischief in your days. 
Where's my Sam? Where's my lad, that never had an ill 
thought intill his head till he came to speech of yon ? Well 
did the cornel say ye war an onld hmnbag I Where's my 
son ?" 

" Husht ! husht !'* said the sergeant, soothingly — "I have 
heard on't already in the town. I always said he was a lad 
of spirit — he'll make a good sonldhier, and some day ye'll 
be proud enough to see him in his uniform. Husht, would 
YOU have the onlearned believe he had 'listed in drink, or 
Decause of ill-doing? You're an oncommon discreet wo- 
man when ye like. Think of the poor lad's credit, then, 
and hould jouv peace. Would yon make the foulks think 
he 'listed like a ne'er-do-well? Husht» if any person says 
so of Sam Gilsland to me, Serseant Kennedy, o' the Omd 
Hnnderd, PU knock him down.'^ 

This sadden new aspect of the snbjeot took away the 
good woman's breath ; she was not prepared for so skiMil 
a defense, since, to blame her son in blaming Kennedy, was 
the last thing she could have thought of. After a few mo- 
ments she recovered herself but not the full advantage she 
had started with. 

I said you was a deceiver, and it's proved upon me," 
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Bdid Mrs. Gilsland ; " and you think you can take me in with 
your lyiu' tongue as well as my boy! How dare ye speak 
of drink or ill-doing and my Sam? — a steadier lad was nev- 
er born ; lie's no like you, you ould sponge that you are, 
soaking in whatever's gooing in the way of licnioi-. lie's no 
as long-tongued nor as ac«|uaint with ill ; and bul for com- 
ing across of you when the lad knowed no better, and tak- 
ing a' your stories for Gospel, he*d ha* been here this day. 
And you sit and lift up your £we to me in mj own house, 
you do! Ye ould story-teller I — cruel deceiver I— ye 
onnat'ral ould man! You a feytner yoursel' and make 
other foulks'fl house desolate! But what need I speak? — 
there's wan there forenenst ye, that cares little more nor 
yon do, for all the lad Vm naming is his son as weU as 
mine !" 

This sudden attack took the unfortunate John entirely by 
surprise; he recoiled a step or two, with an c xclaraation of 
amazement and iiijury. He had been standing calmly by, 
enjoying the unusual pleasure of listening to his wife's elo- 
quence as a spectator, and rather r^oiciug in the castigation 
of the sergeant. This assault took away his breath— nor 
was it allowed to remiun a single blow. Before any one 
could speak, an old cracked, high-pitched voice made itself 
heard from the door of the apartment, where, shivering with 
cold, and anger, and age, with an old checked shawl thrown 
over her cap, old Sally from the Orange shook her withered 
and trembling hand at the unhappy John. 

"It's you that's a spreading tales a^^^ainst the ymmL; mais- 
ter — it's you !" she cried, in her shrill accents; " and it's you, 
Betty (Tiisland, that's puttin' hin-^ up to it; you that's eaten 
the Squiio's bread, and married on his present, and thrived 
wi' his coostom. Fie upon me for a silly ould fool, that 
thought there was such a thing as thankfulness to the fore 
in this world 1 Eh, man! to think ye shodd have come 
coorting to the Grange kitchen, many^s the day, and eaten 
your commforable supper wi' the rest on us, and yet have 
the heart to turn again Mr. Roger, like the gentry them- 
sels ! I would not have believed it if half the sheer had 
ta'en their Bible oath — no, not for nothing but hearing on 
it mysel'. What ill did he ever doo you, that you should 
raise a story on Mr. Roger? Oh, lie, lie, fie, for shame!" 

The liusband and wife looked at each other in nmtual 
amazement at this unexpected charge, while Kennedy prick- 
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ed up his ears and recovered his former boldness. He did 
not doubt now to come out of the affair with flying colors; 
for though John Gilsland's reflections on the looks of Roger 
when he encountered him the previous night had been over- 
hcmrd and can iud rapidly to the iiitei ebltd ears of Sally, the 
sergeant was still imaware both of Koger^s purpose and his 
departure. He Indined his ear with great attention to Sal- 
ly's comi^aint ; he cocked his cap upon one side of his head, 
and assumed the part of moderator with a masterly prompt- 
itude ; he called her in, waving his hand to her, and set a 
stool for her near the fire. 

"It's mortial cowld," said the sergeant, "here's a drop 
of beer for you, ould Sally. Them good foulks there, take 
my word, had no ill raaening to Mr. lioger. We'll nP hear 
the riG^hts on it. Many's the talk I've had with him, and 
many's the good advice I gave the young man. Onexpe- 
rienced lads they're al'ways the better of a good advice. 
Take a drop of beer." 

Sally made a nervous, frightened courtesy, warmed her 
icy fingers at the fire, and took the beer in her hand, with 
her respects to the sereeant | bnt before she could drink it 
Mrs. Gilsland arrested her with a sudden exdamation. 

" Sally I touch you jione on it — it's pisoned — it's Judas- 
it's a betraying on yonP cried the landlady; *'if there's 
harm come to your young gentl^nan, who should it be but 
him there ? lie's seduced away my innocent lad. He's led 
Sam astray, and putt en it into his head to 'list and goo fur a 
souMliier. lie's nothing but lies and deceits iVoui end to 
end on him. li there's harm to the young bquire, you take 
my word, it's himP* * 

"Lord have a care of us I" cried Sally, emphasizing her 
exclamation by a violent start, and dropping the glass from 
her hands; pisoned I-*^, the cannibal 1 the murderin* vil- 
lain ! — and what harm did I ever do to him, a puir old body 
like me?" 

Upon which text the excellent Mrs. Gilsland made a re- 
newed onslaught upon the sergeant, referring directly or in- 
directly to his influence all the accidents of the country side. 

If he was in some way to blame for the failed crops and the 

Eotato disease, ho was evidently first cause that Mr. Roger 
ad left the Grange, and her boy had gone away; both were 
entirely under the influence of the all-conquering sergeant. 
Johu (iiisland stood by a little neryous, but -secretly enjoy- 
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ing the attack which old Sally, easily diverted from her in- 
dignation ngainst himsolf, ana tnrning her arms upon "th' 
Quid Huncierd," aided with all her feeble forces. The oth- 
er spectators encouraged the combatants with vociferous 
plaudits. As for the sergeant, he gave liis cap a fiercer cock, 
crossed hi^ arms upon liis breast, sat back upriglit as n post 
in Lis cliair, aud puffed mighty volumes o f sm oke froiu his 
pipe. It was impossible to more him. When at last, in 
she^r exasperation and rage, the women found nothing more 
to say, Kennedy took the pipe from his month, thrust bis 
chjur &rther back, and made his exculpatory address : 

" If you will listen to me," said the sergeant, stretching 
forth his arms, and laying down the plan of his discourse 
with the fingers of one hand upon the palm of the other, 
" I'll make you my answer under three lieads : There's, first- 
ly, Sam GUsland — and there's, secondly, Mr. Roger — and 
there's, thirdly, the cornel. As ye can not onderstand the 
first till ye've heard the last, T advise ye to have patience. 
Then, in the first place, Sam — he's a very fine lad, clean, well 
made, a good figure, a good spirit, fond to be out o' dours, 
and to see the world. TU say; before a bunder Ikotbers and 
maotbers, it's a disgraoe to keep a man like that serving beer. 
He behooyed to serve bis country, did a lad like that ; thinks 
I to mysel', there's a figure for a uniform; if the drill-ser- 
geant had his will o' him, there's hands would be clever at 
Sieir w^pons ! Was it my fault that his Maker had made 
him straight and strong? lie heard me /speak of the sen^- 
ice, sure ; I'm a man of experience ; I see no good reason 
to hide my light away from the world; and natur' up. aud 
spoke. I knowed no more of his going away nor the babe 
unborn." 

The wily sergeant saw with the corner of his eye that 
Sam's mother, overcome by this eloquence, had fkllen to cry- 
ing—be knew the day was won. 

*^And I ask ye a'," said the 43ergeant, when a man that's 
served his country sets foot among ye, with the queen's 
coat on his back, and a medal on bis breast, do ye turn 
your backs upon him? Is he not as great a man as the 
duke till his furlough's done ; and I ask yo?/," continued 
Kennedy, turning boldly round upon his principal accuser, 
" when the boy comes to end his life in aise and comfort, 
with a pension to keep him snug, and never to move his 
hand but when he pleases — would ye rather he was look- 
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ing after the farmers' borsflSy good weather and bad weath- 
er, and serving beer?'* 

Mrs, Gilsland was overcome ; flattering fancies stole over 
her mind ; splendid visions of a tignre in uniform, with hon- 
ors and re Av aids iieaped upon him by the public gratitude, 
which should call her mother ; she put up her apron to her 
eyes and sobbed. The sergeant was victorious. 

"And as for Mr. lioger, I am not the man to meddle 
' with them that are aboon my hand — I gave him my advice, 
*, like any other speerited yoozig man/' said the sergeant ; "I 
tould him my mind of the service. I tould him there was 
glory and fame to be fomid in the profession of arms. He 
was very well inclined to lead me on, was Mr. Roger; he 
asked abont this one and he asked me about the t'other one, 
and I gave the young gentleman what information I could. 
And then, yc sec, al' at once, out of my knowledge, comes 
up the cornel. I can not pnrtend to say what business ho 
had here. There was some siory about a nevvy of his, Mr. 
Horry, that ye aP knowe. i ve no very great faith in Mr. 
Horry, for my own account. My belief is — for he never 
spared pains or trouble for his men, as I can well say — my 
belief is, if ye ask me, that the cornel heard there was some 
promising lads here, and came to take a look at them him- 
self. That's jttst my fixed (pinion, if ye ask me. ' So there's 
Sam away, and Mr. Roger away, and I'll lay any man here 
a hunder pounds we'll hear tell of the cornel ac^ain." 

"Eyeh, man! d'ye think it's true?" cried Mrs. Gilsland. 
" I asked the cornel to speak to my Sam mysel'. Eyeh, ser- 
geant! it's an awfu' misfortune — ^but it's a great honor! 
Do ye think it would be that that brought tho cornel here?" 

Jolin Gilsland was more skeptical than his wife; but, at 
the same time, he was more favorable. " Here's Mr. Horry 
gone his gate also," said John — " I'm strong o' the mind to 
take the cart mysel', and goo round by Marchmain the 
mom for his tnaSs. as he bids, and see if I can see owght o' 
the onld man," 

"Thoo'st aye right ready for a ploy," said his wife, "a 
deal better than honest work. Eyeh, but it's true— Mr. 
Horry has gane as well — ^threo young men of them out of 
this wan place I Blees me ! it's awfiiL like as if the cornel 
was at the bottom o't, after all." 

"Ay, ay — you'll come into niy opinion. I seed him three 
times mysel'. The cornel was aye an affiible genUemau, 
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and spoke Hb mind free ; I knows what I knows," said the 
aergeant — ^ he had his own occasions here.'* 
^ Come yon with me» Sally, and you shall have a cap o' 

tea to comfort your heart," said Mrs. Gilsland. ^Eyeh, 
woman, I'm heart-broken ; but I'm glad I— three on them, 
and his own newy ! That Mr. Horry is a rael qneer lad — 

he takes no more notice of a body nor if thev were the dust 
beneath his feet; but dreedful clever, there's no doubt. 
I'll make John goo biinsel' to Marchraain as he said — ma\ be 
there's some news. Keep a good heart about the young 
Squire, vSally. I would not say but them three tlic} l e all 
together, and the cornel with them; and they're ruei well 
ofl^ if he's there, that's for certain ; such a man I" 



CHAPTER XXXL 

Tjas next day John Gilsland and his cart took their leis- 
urely way across the moor, carrying with them the note 
which Horace had nddrcss( d to Peggy at Marchmain. 

Horace had now been gone two days. The afternoon of 
the day on which he left home Peggy confided her suspi- 
cions on til is subject to Susan, who was struck with alarm 
and terror, quite out of proportion to the event. Where 
had he gone ? — what would he do ? — and what, oh ! what 
wonld papa say? Snsaa Bat by herself in the dining-room, 
Tainly trying to work; and now that there was so little 
likelihood of hearing ioB footstep, watching for it with the 
most breathless eagerness. Evening came, and the dreaded 
hour of dinner ; exactly at six o'clock Mr. Scarsdale took 
his seat at the head of the table. Horace's chair was placed 
as usual, and 5?tood empty by the side. Mr. Scarsdale <rave 
one glance at the empty seat, as he took liis own, but said 
nothing. Susan could not help remembering the only for- 
mer time w hen that place was vacant, the day so happy and 
so miserable, when Uncle Edward first came to March- 
main. As on that occasion, his father took no notice of the 
absence of Horace ; the dinner was eaten in silence, Snaan 
swallowing a sob with every morsel which she ate^ and 
trembling as she had trembled before her &.ther ever since 
the interview in which he forbade her corrmondence with 
her nnde^ and she refosed to obey him. Tnat aceoe had 

H2 
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never departed from her mind— her own gtdlty feeling bad 
never suosided. Bearing on her conscienoe ner first rral 
personal offense against her father, it was impossible for 
Susan now to have any confidence even in their aocnstomed 
sttUness* She felt a continual insecurity when he was pres- 
ent — at any moment he might address to her these com- 
mands find reproaches again. 

But the evening passed as usual, without any iijtornip- 
tion ; once more Mr. Scarsdale sat motionless at the table, 
as he had done every e\ eiiiiig in Susan's remembrance, with 
his book set up on the little reading-desk, and the crystal 
jug with his claret, reflcctiug itscU* iu the shining table. 
And there sat Susan opposite him, somehow afraid to>night 
to bring out her embroidery-frame^ or to employ herself 
with any of the pretty things which* Undo £dward had 
bought for her— taking once more, with timidity, and half 
afraid that he would notice even tbat, her neglected patch- 
work, out of her large, old work-bag. Susan had been trim- 
ming up for her own use, with great eDjoyment of the task, 
with linings of T>1iio silk, and scraps of ribbon found in one 
of Peggy's miscellaneous hoards, nn old, round work-basket, 
which she had found in the upper room where the apples 
were kept. But she did not venture to put that ornamental 
article, so simply significant as it was of the rising tide of 
her young feminine life, upon the table. She bent over her 
neglected patchwork, smoothing it out and laying the pieces 
together, but somehow finding it entirely impossible' to fix 
her attention upon them. She could not help watching her 
father, shaking with terror when, in putting down her sds- 
Bors or her cotton, she disturbed the profound stiUnees ; she - 
could not help listening intently for those sotmds outside 
which betokened to her accustomed ear the approach of 
TTorfice. 8he longed, and yet she feared to see her brother 
come back again ; she could not beUeve he had really gone 
away; she wondered, till her head ached, where he could 
be; and could not bring herself to realize any thing more 
cheerful about hiui than an aimless w andering through that 
drearjr moor, or through the cold, cheerless, dark streets 
described in some of her novels, whidi two things the poor 
ehOd connected together with an unreasonable ignorance. 
Then came the dismal tea-making. The night went on — ^it 
grew late, but still Mr. Scarsdalo kept his seat. Midni^t, 
dark, cold, solitary night, with the fire going out| the csn- 
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dies burned to the soclvets, anri Pej^nry^ as all was still, sup- 
posed to be in bed. TIilii Mr. Scarsdale closed his book. 
" It is quite time you should have gone to rest," he said. 
"Why do you start? — is there any thing astonishing in 
what I say ? Good-night !" 

Susan got up instantly, stumbled toward the side-tabie, 
got her candle^ and lighted it with a trembling hand. She 
went out of the room so qniekly, and in auoh evident trepi- 
dation, that the si^ht of her terror strock another arrow 
into her father's mind. He looked after her with a pale, 
dreadful smile. "She is afraid of me I" said the forlorn man. 
He said the words aloud, and Susan came back trembling to 
the door, to ask if he called her. Ilis "N"o!" drove her to 
her room with hurried steps, and limbs ^vhicli coiiUl scarcely 
carry her. Susan was so terrified that sli.; couid not rest; 
she put her candle in her room, and came out to look over 
the rail of the little gallery from which the bed-chambers 
opened. There, standing in the dark, after a little interval, 
she saw her fatlxer come out of the dining-room, with his 
candle in his hand, and go to the door, which he barred and 
bolted, with a precaution Sosan had never known to be tak- 
en before. Then she heard him secaring the shutters of the 
windows. With an in&Uible Instinct of alarm and terror, 
she knew that it was agaioBt the retnm of Horace that all 
these preeautions were taken. She stole into her room, 
closed the door noiselessly, and looked out. Black in its 
unbroken midnight of gloom lay the moor, a waste of deso- 
late darkness on every side, rain falling, masses of black 
clouds sweeping over the sky, a shrill gleam of the windy 
horizon far away, shining over the top of the distant hills. 
And Horace, if lie should be near, if he should still be com- 
ing home, remorselessly sh;it out! Susan sat up half the 
night, listening with a nervous terror to all the mysterious 
Bounds which creep and creak in the absolute silence of the 
dead hours of night. Horace was most comfortably asleep 
in a comfortable room in the ^ Ckorge," at Kenlisle, while 
his poor sister sat wrapped in a big shawl, trying to keep 
awake, thinking she heard his footsteps approaching the 
house, and waiting only to be certain before she should steal 
down stairs in the dark to open the door. Poor Susan fell 
fast asleep at last, and slept till long after her usual time; 
then she was roused by Peggy to just such another day. 
Mr. Scai'sdaie still did not say a word, though hia glauce at 
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the eiiipty chair was moro sharp and eaorer. And so things 
contiuued till the Ibreiioun ol' the third day, wlitii Juhii Gils- 
land stopped his cart at the door ; and, calling for Peggy in 
his load, Jiearty voice, which could be heard over all the . 
house, informed the entire fiunily of Marchnuun that he had 
come for Mr. Horry|B box« 

Susan was with JPeggy in the kitchen, solacing her anxie* 
ties by a discussion of where her brother could be, and what 
he was most likely to be doing. This summons made her 
jump, as she stood listlessly by the window. Pcgcry, with- 
out saying ;i word, niride a stride to the side door, aud went 
round to the comer of tlie house to confront this incautious ^ 
messenger. Susan, trembling and afraid to join her, srjrang 
up upon the wooden chair, and peeped out of the window. 
There she saw Peggy in the act of assaulting the unfortu- 
nate John, shaking bim by the shoulder, and demandiig to 
know a thai was 3ie way to deUver a message at a gentle* 
man's house. John scratched his head and shrugged hla 
shoulders: he was too much accustomed to ill-usage from 
women to feel much resentment ; he only looked sheepish, 
and, patting the mare on the shoulder, came round with Peg* 
gy to the side door. There she introduced him on tip-toe, 
taking elaborate precautions of quietness, which were all in- 
tended to impose upon John, and silence his heavy feet and 
country clogs to the greatest degree of silence possible. 

"It's not so heavy but what a man like you can carry it 
down on your shoulder," said Pegs^y; "and if ye make a 
bump on the road, Gude forgive ye, lor I'll no, nor the mas- 
ter, if he^s disturbed in his study. I would not advise you 
to rouse up him. Whisht then t — if you have any regard 
for your own peace, hold your tongue I In the very stairs, 
and the study no furder on nor yon door ! If ye can not be 
quiet, it's as much as your ears are worth !" 

Thus warned, John went creaking on his tip-toes up stairs, 
and was introduced to Mr. Horace's room, where the furni- 
ture had been specially arranged, and where the good order 
and trim array of every thing made no smalt impression on 
his simplicity. John got down stairs again in safety, jeal- 
ously watched by Peggy, wiio stamped her foot at him n'om 
the foot of the stairs, and produced the " bump'' wliich she 
had deprecated by her snper^oaution. However, the busi* 
nesa was performed in safety, the oart was drawn up to the 
side door, and Horace's goods safely deposited in it — ^Mr. 
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Scandale, np to tbi^ moment, taking no notice of the pro* 
ceeding. Then John returned into the kitchen, to have a 
little chat with Peggy, who was nothing loth, Peggy did 
all the marketing for tlie family, and t}»oiigh perfectly im- 
penetrable and deaf to all (juestions about her master, was 
rather popular in the neighboring villac^GS, as a houbtke< l er 
and purveyor, who was not spai'ing in her provisions for iier 
master^s table, was like to be. John stood, with his hat in 
one hand and a glass of beer of Peggy's own brewing in the 
other, deseribing to Mr. Scarsdale's ractotum the ev^ts of 
the previous days — ^Th' young Sqnire gone out of die Grange, 
no one knew where; his o\vn son 'listed, and gone for a sol- 
dier ; and Mr. Horry — ah 1 Mr. Horry was deep, he never 
let on of his secrets : he supposed the fiunily knew where 
the young gentleman was. 

Susan kept in the kitchen, hovering about the window, 
very anxious, but afraid, to ask questions, and listening to 
this volunteer gossij) with all her ears. Peggy answered 
very brusquely to the inferred question of Horace's mes- 
senger. 

"Ton may depend the fiunily doesn't need to ask you," 
said P^gy. ^^Mak' haste, man, abont your am business — 
no wonder the wife has litUe patience if this is how you put 
off your lime. How will ye send on the box f — that's all 

I'm wanting to hear.'* 

Oh, just by the carrier — to the 'George* at Kenlisle — 

it's none so lar away cither," said John ; if the family 
wanted word sent particular, I could goo a' the way my* 
sd'." 

As he made this offer he threw an inquisitive glance at 
* Susan, whose restless attention ho had skill enough to per- 
ceive. Peggy's answer was a violent shake of her head, as 
she went on with her work. John resumed. 

^ Our wife, she thinks it's a very strange tlmig that these 
three should be away at the same moment, as you may say. 
Kot to compare our Sam to the young gentlemen, but you 
see Sam had a word himself with the cornel. As for the 
young Squire, be was coming and going the whole time, and 
Mr. Horry, he's newy to th' ould gentleman, as far as I can 
hear. It's a rael coorious thing — they all had speech o' the 
cornel, and all started off' on the same day. Maybe you and 
the young lady you ken a deal better nor that — but ye'll al- 
low it's an awfu coorious thing." 
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While .Tohii) panaing, looked for an answer, in calm secu- 
rity of having said something which could not fail to make 
an impression ; wliile Peggy, with her hnck to him, vigor- 
ously washed her dishes, clattering one upon another with 
emphasis, which, however, did not drown his voice, and 
was not intended to do so ; and while Susan stood timidly 
with her work in her liaiid, st:irtled with this new piece of 
intelligence, and looking toward the stranger with a fece 
fhll of wonder, a sadden sound startled the vigilant ear of 
Peggy. Bat she had aoaroely time to put down the dinner- 
plate in her hand, and to wave her towel at John Gilsland, 
oommanding imperatively a hasty r* t reat, when the door of 
the kitchen suddenly flew open, and Mr. Soarsdale himself 
pale, erect, and passionate, nis dressing-gown flying wide 
around him with "the wind of his going," his thin lips set 
together, and an oxpression of restrained and silent fury in 
his face, came aVn uinly into the room. 

John recoiled a step in amazement and awe; then, em- 
boldened by curiosity, kepi his place, and made his bow to 
the master. Mr. Scarsdale stamped his foot on the floor in 
lack of words, and pointed to the door with a violent ges- 
ture ; and before he knew what he was aboat, Peggy rosl led 
against John, thrust him out before her, and dosed and 
bolted the door after him. The amazed and sheepish look 
with which he mbljc 1 Ins shoulders, and gazed at tne inhos- 
pitable door from which he had been so summarily expelled, 
would have been worth a comic actor's while to see. The 
honest fellow stood outside, looking first at the house and 
then at his mare, with a ludicrous astonishment. "The 
devil^s in the womnn!" said John. That was a proposition 
not unfamiliar to him. Then in his blank bewilderment he 
marched gravely round the house, spying in at the vacant 
windows. Every thing was empty except that kitchen, in 
which the pale spectre in the dressing-gown might be mur- 
dering the women for any thing John knew. What should 
he do ? After Tarions pauses m troubled cogitations, John 
decided that discretion was the better part of valor, and 
ohirraped to his mare. The two wtiit off together, much 
disoomfitedf and the landlord of the " Tillington Arms'' had 
full occupation for the rest of the road in amending the cir- 
cumstances according to his fancy, and bringing himself into 
sufficient di^^nit y and importance in the tale to make it meet 
for the ears of his wife. 
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Whm John Gilslaiid was dispoBed o^ Mr. Scandale ad- 
dressed himself to his daushter and his servant. 

understand,'' he said, without speaking directly to 
either, from his aSsenoe at tahle, and from the articles 
which I have just now seen taken oat of the house, that Mr, 
Horace Scarsdale has chosen to leave Marchmain ; I say no- 
thing ao^ainst that — he is perfectly welcome to choose his 
own residence ; but I desire you to understand, both of you, 
that on no pretense whatever must this youn<]^ man return 
into my liouse — not even for a visit; he has placed himself 
among those strangers whom I decline to admit. 1 make 
no complaint," added the recluse, coldly, " that my family 
conspire against me, and that messages are recdved, and 
my property sent away, without my Imowledge.'^ 

Master,*' said Peggy, while Susan stood trembling be- 
fore her father, her work fallen from her hands, and her wo- 
manish fright and anguish falling into tears. " MastA i\" ex- 
claimed his old servant, who was not afiraid of him, you're 
no to leave that reproach on me. I've conspired against 
none of you, if it was my last word ! Your son's gone, as 
he should have t^ono a dozen years ago, if ye had been wise, 
or ta'en my advice. He's gone, and God's blessing and grit 
bpeed be witli him! I never was more glad of nothing in 
my born days ; and for his things in his box ! — I knowed 
you a lad and a man, and a better man nor you are this day; 
but did I ever even it to you to keep back another man's, if 
it was a servant's daithes?" 

««Be silent!" cried Mr. Scarsdale, putting his hands to his 
ears; **yOu conspire, you whisper, you hide in corners; 
there is not a soul in the world whom I can trust ; but I 
beg you to understand, in respect to Horace Scarsdale, that 
I am master here, and that he shall not return to this liousc. 
H(» may say he wishes to see liis sister — he does not care a 
straw for his sister 1 Do you comprehend me ? — ^he is nev- 
er again to enter here !" 

Neither at first said a word, but Peggy advanced before 
her master and dropped him a grave courtesy. "You're 
master here," said Peggy j "never a word against your 
will, as has been proved for fifteen years, could wild horses 
get out of me. I've served you fidthful, and I will. Bear 
your ain blame before Heaven, and the Lord forgive you, 
master. It's my hope he'll never seek to enter these dark- 
aome doora again*" 
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Thus oondttded the Btartliog episode of Horaoe Scare- 
dale^s departure from his father's house. Deeply wounded, 
in spite of herself, hy her father's plain and cold statement 
that Hoi^ce did not care a straw for Ifis sister, Susan went 
back to her now* unbroken solitude. Perhaps it was true, 
but it wns not the less crnel to 8fiy it ; and now that he was 
• gone Susan's heart clung to licr brother. She tried to re- 
member that he had been sometimes kind to lier ; it was 
hard to collect instances, and yet Horace, too, like other 
people, had ))een moved by caprice sometimes in his life, 
and had done things once or twice contrary to the tenor of 
his character. And her whole nature revolted against the 
unnatural prohibition whidh debarred his return. There 
she sat, poor child, in that dreary room, certain now that 
no voice but her &ther's should ever break its silence — 
tiiat nohody but he should ever sit opposite to her at table ; 
and if her heart sank within her, as she tried in vain to oc- 
cupy herself with her needle-work, it was not wonderftil. 
She thought of Horace, and Roger !Musgrave, and Sam Gils- 
land, with a sigh — she wondered whether John was right; 
and with almost a pang of jealousy wondered still more 
that her uncle should take pains to liberate these three, 
while yet he did not tiy to do any thing for her. She 
could not work — sho tried her novels, but she had read 
them all, and in them all there was not one situation so 
forlorn and hopeless as her own. Poor Susan threw her- 
self on her knees, with her face against the prickly hair- 
cloth of the elbowHchaur — not to pray, but to Ik wail her- 
sel^ utterly disheartened, angry and hopeless 1 H-er temper 
was roused ; she was cross and bitter, and full of unkind- 
ly thoughts ; she felt as if she herself loved nobody, as no- 
body loved her. By-and-by, when a sense of her attitude 
struck her, with its appearance of devotion, and the strange- 
ly contrary feelings of her unnd, she sprang to her feet in 
a passion of sobs and. tears, feeling more guilty and miser- 
able than she could have explained. After a long time — 
for there wezl» elements of stubbornness and obstinacy in 
Susan's nature -r* she subdued herself, and went upon her 
knees in earnest. When she was there the second time, 
thoughts came upon her of Uncle Edward's tender bless^ 
ing, of his family in heaven, and of the confidence, so calm 
and certain, with which the old man looked thither. The 
poor child scarcely know how to pray out of her wont ; but 
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her very yefirninc^ for some compassionate car to pour Tier 
troubles into i!;ave her ix«art e^cpresaion — aod in the %ct was 
both comlort and hope. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

WaiLB Oolond Sutherland's plant for every body's bene* 
£t were thus being rendered useless, the colonel himself nn> 
aware of these untoward circumstances, waited anxiously 
forVinswers to those letters which he had written at Tilling" 
ton. Morning after morning the good man sighed over a 
post which brought liirn only his Times, and the letters of 
his boys. The dining-room at Milrtcliill, which was break- 
fast-room aTid library, and every thing to the colonel, was 
as unlike as possible to that of Marchmain. One side of it 
was lined with book-cases, full of the collections of the col- 
onel's life. There were two large windows, commanding a 
wonderful view. A Turkey carpet, warm and soft, a low 
fire-place polished and shining, a great eas;p-diair, drawn dose 
to the coz\ round table, with its cozy crimson drapery fall- 
ing down round it, just appearing beneath the folas of the 
snow-white table-cloth. Here the colonel took his place in 
the morning, rubbing his chilled fingers, and pleased, in his 
solitude and the freshness of his heart, by the look of com- 
fort around him. Here he took his solitary breakfast, and 
looked over his Times, and wondered why there were still 
no answers to his letters. It was not w^onderful in the case 
of Sir John Armitage, who might be at the other end of the 
world for any thing that was known of him ; but why there 
should be ten days' delay in having a letter from London, 
the colonel did not know. 

One morning, however, two epistles in unknown hands 
were brought him ; he took tJie one which bore the London 
post-mark This is how it ran : 

" Dear Sir, — ^Your favor of the 15th came duly to hand, 

though I confess that I was startled by its contents. My 
connection with the Scarsdale estate is not what you imag- 
ine. I have no control over the money whatever, nor pow- 
er to draw upon it until the proper period ; therefore, of 
course, I must decUue, as you will perceive it is entirely ixor 
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possible fbr me to aooede to your request. My posltioii is 
sufficiently uncomfortable at present without further com- 

plicationa. 

^Yon are, perhaps, aware that the trustees were chosen 
from among young men, Ibr the express reason that they 

might be expected to survive until the time stipulated. As 
I have jnst said, I find my position ?nfficiontly disagreeable 
already, and should be very sorry to embarrass it further 
with any unjustitiable proceedings. Your relation has the 
eye of a lynx, and keeps it constantly upon us. As for the 
young man, I can not but thiuk his laliier is quite right in 
keeping hinx ignorant. In such circumstances as his, with 
the least indination toward gayety, and knowing his own 
position, he would Msuredly fail into the hands ofthe Jews. 
As for putting him in a profession, I am bound to say, with 
Mr. Scarsdftle, that I consider it unnecessary ; bat as I am 
unable to render any assistance, I refrain from advice which 
might not be so acceptable as I could wish." 

The colonel read this over and over again, Avith concern 
and attention. After he had fully satisfied himself of its 
meaning, and discovered that there was not even an infer- 
ence of lielp i t orn one end to the other, he folded it up again, 
and threw it into the fire. " Better leave no chance of its 
ever coming into Horace's hands," he said, as he accomplish- 
ed this discreet destruction. He was annoyed and vexed 
with a renewal of die feding which had moved him on his 
interview with Mr. Scaradale, though without the profound 
regret and compassion which he then experiencea ; but he 
was scarcely disappointed. He held his other letter in his 
hand, and entered into a little rapid mental calculation be- 
fore he brokn the seal, considering how it would bo possible, 
out of his own means, to make tlie necessary provision for 
his nephew's studies — "Unnecessary for him to liave a pro- 
fession? Is it necessary for the boy to be ruined body and 
soul?" cried the colonel, unconsciously, aloud — " because he 

has the luck to be descended from a diabolical old ." 

Here Colonel Sutherland made a pause, restrained himself, 
shook his head, and said, with a sigh, thinking certainly of 
his brother-in-law, and perhaps a little of his nephew, Ahl 
there's mischief in the blood V* 

His other letter was that one which poor Roger Musgrave 
had written amidst all the echoes, of his empty house. This 
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asritated and excited the colonel much more than the other 
had done. His spectacles grew dim while he was reading it; 
he gave utterance to various exclamations at the difierent 
points of the letter. He said, " Very true I" *• Very natu- 
ral!*' ''Poor fellow P "Exactly as I should hare felt ni^- 
self — and showed other demonstrations of interest in his 
restless movements and neglect of his half-fimshed hreak- 
fikst. The conclusion, however, threw him into evident dis* 
tress ; he got up and walked about the room, stopping un* 
consciously to take up a piece of useless paper on one of the 
tables and tear it into little pieces. Anxiety nnd doubt be- 
came the prevailing expression of his face. Here in a mo- 
ment were all his plans for Roger deranged and broken to 
pieces j and yet it was so natural, so characteriijtic, on the 
whole so right and honest, that he could not say a Avord 
against it. But it did not grieve him the less on that ac- 
count. Roger was going to London, that was the sole clew 
to him ; and he had no reply from Sir John Armitage — no 
response to his own appeal from the influential personaged 
whom he believed himself to have influence vnth. 

"He'll be a private soldier by this time; most likely a 
Guardsman," said the colonel, and his imagination conjured 
up the splendid figures under the arches at the Horse Guards 
"with a positive pang, as he thought of Koger IVTusgrave's in- 
genuous face turned, crimson and shamelai ( toward the 
crowd. What could the colonel do V — nothing but fill his 
mind with anxious and uncomfortable reflections concern- 
ing the life and fortune, and, besides these, the liiaiiiiers and 
morals, of his young proteye, — and wiut. 

The house of MUnehill stood upon the smmy brae of Ih- 
yeresk, at no great distance from the square Dam-chnroh, 
ornamented by a pepper-box steeple, with which the taste 
of OUT grand&thers has crowned l^t lovely little eminence. 
The garden on one side was surrounded by an old wall, 
mossed and gray, above which you could see nothing but 
the towering branches of the chestnuts, which in the early 
summer bnilt fair their milky pinnacles of blossom over this 
homely iTicloMiro. The garden sloped under these guardian 
shadows open and bright toward the sea, though at the dis- 
tance of at least two miles from the immediate coast ; and 
the wall on the lower side was low enough to permit a lull 
view from the windows of that beautiful panorama — ^the lit- 
tle town of Musselburgh, with its fishing suburb lying snug 
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below ; the qniet pier stretching its grny lino of masonry 
into the sea ; the solitary fishing-boat hovering ])y ; the wide 
sweep of bay beyonfl, with the Bass in the tlist:irict' lying 
like a turtle or tortoise upon the water, and all the low, far, 
withdrawing ranges of the hills of Fife. The house was of 
two stories, homely and rural, with one pretty bright room 
on either side of the little hall, which was filled with Indian 
oniameiitB, as was atoo Coion^ Satherland's drawing-room, 
which the oolonel did not enter once in a month. Behind 
and on the upper story there was abundant room for a fam- 
ily — thougli the rooms up stairs were low, and shaded by the 
eaves. The house altc^ether was old-fashioned, and mnch 
behind its neighbors. Smooth polished stone, square-topped 
windows, palladian fronts, and Italian villas have strayed 
into Inveresk as to other qn:irters of the world. But Milne- 
hill remained red-tiled and picturesque, with eaves in which 
the swallows built, and lattice windows wliich opened wide 
to the sweet air and sunshine, and smoke curling peacefully 
through the branches over the red ribs of the tiled roof. 
The colonel had some family associations with the place^ 
perhiqis in his hearti for he was no artut, the old soldier 
was a little ashamed of his tiles, and thought the smooth 
** elevation" next to him, turning its windows to the dusty 
road, and looking as if it had strayed out from the town for 
a walk and been somehow arrested there, was a much supe- 
rior-looking place to his nest among the trees. But Milne- 
hill, the colonel was fond of saying, was very comfortable, 
and he liked the view; and, indeed, not to consult the col- 
onel, tlie fact was, Milneliill was tlio coziest, honestest little 
country house within a dozen miles. 

If Susan could but see that paradise of comfort and kind- 
ness! — she who knew no interior but Marchmain. When 
the oolonel had read his paper he put up his glasses, pat on 
his great-coat, took his hat and his cane, and went out through 
his garden, pausing to see the progress of the crocuses, and 
to calculate in his own mind when his earliest tulip would 
bloom — to take his daily walk. Though his mind was en- 
gaged, he had all that freshness and minuteness of external 
observation which some old men keep to the end of their 
days : he saw, with a real sensation of pleasure, the first big 
bud upon his favorite chestnut benrin to shako out its folded 
leaves ; he noted the earliest tender shoot of a green sheath 
starting through the sheltered soil, in that sweet nook where 
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his lilies of the vallej waited for the epriDg ; and bo opened 
his garden gate and went out into the sunshine of the high- 
road, to sec the light shining upon Arthur's seat, and the 
smoke floating over Edinburgh, and the country between 

quivering over "witli nn indescribable sentimoTit of renewal 
and life. There was not very much variot} in the colonel's 
walks — this day, without any particular intention, he turned 
his steps toward the sea. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

The colonel took his leisurely way, with hia hat a little 
on the back of his head, and his cane in his hand, along the 
dusty high-road toward Edinburgh. Most of the people 
who met him on the way knew the old soldier : he got salu- 
tations respectful and familiar on all sides ; he had something 
to say to half at least of the people on the road and at the 
doors, as he passed along in the fresh fcuobhinc, which glad- 
dened the air without much warming it. TIn'ough the 
breaks in the houses were to be seen gUmpses of the broad 
sands, with the sea breaking upon them in its long rush and 
roll, ringing through the air like a cannonnshot, though there 
was nothing beyond a fresh breeze to impel its course. The 
colonel, born in this neighborhood, and carrying its well-re- 
membered sights and sounds in his heart, during all his years 
of exile, rejoiced in the boom of the Firth with that mixture 
of familiarity and novelty ivhich makes all the special feat- 
ures of his native locality so deli2:htfnl to a man who has 
been absent from it for years. He went along, stopping 
now and then to speak to some one, recognizing every turn 
on the road, and curious if he met a face whicli he had not 
seen before; happy in his fresh outward eye, his youthful 
heart, and the natural friendliness and universal interest 
which covered the snnuy snrfaoe of this Ohristaan soul. Do 
not think that what lay oelow was less profound or less sin* 
cere ; but for that hi^py, natural temperament, that invol- 
untary ohserration of external things, the colonel would have 
been a bereaved, solitary, heart-broken man — ^would he have 
been better, or more worthy of the love and respect which 
followed him every where? 

As he approached the little town of Portobello the colonel 
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diverged from his road, and went to make inquiries of kind- 
ness Sit an old friend. It was a prim snbnriMn boose, with 
its little plot of grass and ever^eens before the door» at 
which he entered, on the urgent mvitation of the maid, who, 
with perhaps less apparent deference than Boch a maid would 
have had on the other side of the border, smiled over all her 
freskface her own welcome to "the cornel," and took upon 
herself to assure him that ''the mistress was all her lane, 
and had been baitli the day and yesterday, and would be 
so thankful to see him." On this representation the colonel 
entered. This, too, it was easy to gather from a priori evi* 
dcncc, was an Indian house. Indian curiosities ornamented 
the hail and staircase, by which the colonel proceeded to the 
drawing-room, a little faded in cc^or but very comfortable, 
where an old lady, wrapped in a large old Indian shawl, of 
which the colors, like the colors of the room, were rather 
the worse of yeai;s, sat in an easy chair, with a soft foot-atool, 
and cushions for her shoulders, the bell within her reach, 
and a little table with her book and her work close by her 
side. Her hair was snow-white, but her cheeks as fresh in 
complexion through their wrinkles as the cheeks of her rosy 
maid ; and her close cap, with its soft white blond and white 
ribbons, came round her kind old face with a warm and 
homely simijlicity, increasing the natural expression, which 
was that which we call by instinct motherly. Yet mother 
as she certainly must have been, she was alone, with nothing 
near to bear witness of fiimily love or ties, save a half-open 
letter, written on impalpable pink Indian-letter paper, which 
lay on her little table. The old lady held ont her hand to 
her visitor without lisinff from her chair. *'Is that you, 
Edward ? I am very glad to see yon," she said, with a look 
of real pleasure. The colonel drew a chair to the other side 
of the table, and sat down opposite to her. Then they 
asked each other about their health, and the colonel confided 
his private pangs of rheumatism to the attentive ear of his 
ancient friend. They were old friends, " close connections,** 
as they said themselves — old people— had lived much the 
same kind of liie, with the difference ul' man and woman ; 
knew each other's affiurs and each othcr^s friends ; and had 
lived for years on those terms of affectionate amitj which 
by«and*by, perhaps, will be impracticable, and not to be 
hoped for, between a man and his deceased wife's sister. 
Snch was the relationship between Colonel Sutherland and 
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Mrs. Melrose : they had all the confidence of brother and 
sister in each other, with perhaps even a touch of more ani- 
mated kindness, because their frieucUiiip had a little of choice 
in it, as well as of nature. 

" You look fashed^"* said the old lady. " I can see there's 
some trouble going on behind your smile. What's the mat- 
ter ? Kothing wrong, I hoge, with the boys ?" 

^^No, thank HeayenP said the colonel; *^if I had not 
meddled with other boys, who are less withm my control. 
I have two vexatious letters this morning— one from that 
trustee I told you I had written to about my nephew : he 
will not do any thing for him." 

" I thought as much," said Mrs. Melrose, with a little nod 
of her head. ''Take my advice another time, Edward: 
never you put any dependence on these business men ; wliat 
do they care for a young man's heart or spirit, 'when it's in- 
terest and compound interest that's in the question ? I saw 
a great deal of them when I was young. My uncle that 
we were s«it home to was a merchant, you remember : we 
used to spend our holidays there. I was very near marrying 
in that way myself, if I had had my own will at seventeen. 
They're very good &thers and hnsbands, and the Hke of 
that; but put a question of what's good for a man, and 
what's good for his money, before them, and they aye put 
the last first. Yes, yes, I had very Uttle hopes from that; 
but you, you see, you're one of Ifae sanguine kind — you are 
a man that never w ill learn." 

"So it appears," said the colonel; "and now, as though 
that were not enough, here's that hot-headed young Mus- 
grave J told you of — he about whom I wrote to old Armi- 
tage, of the Fifty-ninth, and to Sir George— a famous young 
fellow I — a bov you'd make a pet o^ sa sure as fife ; here's 
a letter from Aim, informing me that he can't impose upon 
my goodness, and all that sort of thing, and that ne's off to 
London. I have no doubt in my own mind," said the col- 
onel, solemnly, " that at this moment the lad's on horseback 
imder the arch at the Horse Guards, with a crowd staring 
at him. You may laugh, but it's a very melancholy reflec- 
tion ; a man of birth and manners; the last of an oldfiunily ; 
it is extremely vexatious to me." 

"And why should the folk stare at him? — is he such a 
paladin ?" asked the old lady, with her men y laugh. 

*'He is a handsome i'ellow,'' said the colonel, "and carries 
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himself like a gentleman — ^which is more than can be said 
of every body," he added, with a vexed recollection of Hor- 
ace : " however, these arc all my affairs. Is that a letter from 
Charlie? T certainly begin to forget the time for the mail." 

"You'll lind it out hy-aud-by, when Ned is gone," said 
Mrs. Melrose ; " but look you here, Uncle Edward — here*s 
a sight for you — do ye think thal ii Hke Cliarlie'b hand?" 

The colonel made haste to get his spectacles from his 
pocket, and pat them on Mrith a Uttle nervousness. 

«(£h? — ^what?---it'6 a lady^s hand^" be cried, peering at 
the pink epistle, wluoh the old lady held out to bim triumph- 
antly at arm's-length. "Wio is it? Eh? What's this? 
Fanny — no— Annie Melrose ? Who on earth is Annie Mel- 
rose P Do yon mean to tell me the boy's married before he 
has been out a year?" 

Indeed, and I am very sorry to say it is quite true," said 
the old lady, shaking her licad with a demure and proper re- 
gret, which was quite belied by the bright expression in her 
eyes: *'and really the two young fools, they seem so happy, 
that I have not the heart to blame him ; for, after all, he's 
my only one, Edward, and I know who she is — she's CharKe's 
colonel's daughter — yon may recollect her ; bat I doubt if 
she was out odTore yon came home. It's a very short ao 
qnaintance, to be snre, but she was at school here, and used 
to come and spend the day with me* Her motiber and I 
were great friends at BinTTH when my poor general was in 
command there. The father was just a subaltern then, and 
no so very discreet either; and she was figliting among her ^ 
young family, poor thhig ! I took a notion in my head that 
she was like one of my friends at home, and grew very fond 
of her. That time when Charlie was ill, when he was five 
years old, just before we sent liim home, when I wanted 
poor Mary to go to the hills with me, and she could not — 
you remember? — I took Mrs* Oswdd and her youngest, 
who was yery delicate just then* To be sure, it was only a 
baby, poor bit thing, but the two bairns had but one ayah 
between them, and Uved for a month or two tike broUier 
and sister. They were too young to remember any thing 
about it ; but I always think there's a providence in these 
things. And so the short and the long of it is, Charlie's 
married, and here's a penitent letter from him, nnd a loving , * 
one from Aery and if you believe me, when T ^oX. them first, 
what with Charlie's pretense to be very sorry for doing the 
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rash act, as the newspapers say, out of my knowledge, when 
it .was just as dear as possible the boy was out of his wits 
with happiness ; and what with her pretty bit kindly letter, 
poor thing ! I laughed with pleasure till I cried, and cried 
till I laughed again. And you may look as grave as you 
like,lTncle Edward — it was what you did yourself, my man, 
and what your son will do after you ; and you'll no persuade 
me to make myself wretched because my only sou is happy^ 
and has made himself a home.'* 

Here some tears rolled quietly into the comers of the old 
lady's eyes, and were wiped off with a small, withered, lively 
hand. 

" For you know, Edward," ehe added, sofUy, ** though I 
am not the person to say much about that kmd of thing, or 
to deny that there's quite as many bad women as bad men, 
still, you know, £d wfurd. Hi wants one of us really to make a 

home." 

"Ay, Elizabeth, I know," said the colonel, with a suppress- 
ed and quiet sigh. Then there was a momentary pause ; 
but these two old people had both come through life and its 
battles; boili knew losses severe enough to be beyond talk- 
ing of; and over both beneficent age, consciously approach- 
ing the invisible borders oi' another world, had spread his 
patience and calm. The stream of talk was renewed again 
wi& a very little intm^al. 

But I want to know," said Mrs. Melrose, ^ what yon are 
going to do about your nephew^ — is he coming here r" 

" fproposed he should ; I don't know — very likely he may 
prefer London; indeed, it is rather difficult to decide for 
Horace; he has a groat opinion of his own judgment," said 
the colonel. "However, things are less complicated now; 
there is only himself to think o£f since it appears whatever 
is to he done for him I must do." 

■ " ^Tind the boys in the firsL place, who have the best right, 
Edwaid," said the prudent old lady; "and mind, too, that 
I have a penny in the comer of m^r purse if you shoidd be 
put to that ; and then about your niece— is there any word 
of her cdminff to Milnehill ?" 

" I fear it,'* said the colonel, shaking his head ; " but, by- 
the-by, that reminds me— if I oould persuade her father to 
let Susan come, will you come to Milnehill, Elizabeth, and 
take charge of my little girl ?" 

" For why P' said Mrs. Melrose ; do you think you are 
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not a fia& enough guardian for yoar nieoe at your a^e ?-~ot 
that the young creature wants an old wife to be spying oyer 
her for propriety's sake f Nonsense ! — ^and beddes, Edward, 
if all's true the papers say, Til want somebody to take oare 
of me, a delicate young person that I am, when I go to your 
house. You do not suppose I would have gone to sec you 
if I had thought you any less thau a brother all this time? 
But look at the fellow's impudence, venturing to say, in the 
very Parliament itself, that the Hke of m are no relations, 
and might court and marry like strangers. I would just 
like to have a woman's Parhameut fur once iu a way, to set- 
tle them^ the filthy fellows ! — ^if they cot out of it with a hair 
upon th^r heads I oan tell you it womd be no fault of mine*'* 
Yon were alwajrs a politician, Elizabeth,'* said the col- 
onel, rising with a smile. 

" Very true. I had to read un all the news by every mail 
to let my poor general know what he would be interested 
in," said the old lady ; " little wonder if I came to like it 
myself; and speaking of that, Edward, go you your ways 
home and send me the Times. You would have brought it 
with you if you had been a thoughtful man." 

"Wait a wee," said the colonel, in liis kindly Scotch. "I 
had very near forgot it with your news ; here it is, safe in 
my pocket all this time — and never deliver your judgment, 
Etizabeth, after this, tUl you're sure the pand is do^ con- 
victed. Here it is 1^ 

So sa^ng, the colonel put down the paper, and took his 
leave of his sister-mJaw. As he went down stairs her elder 
servant, who seemed to be on the watch, came out of the 
kitchen, followed by the pretty mdd, to arrest the colonel, 
and ask if he knew Mr. Charlie wfi'? married. " And the 
mistress is as pleased 1" said that respectable functionary, 
*' and pretends to be angry, and laughs wi' her heart grit — 
and him only three-and-twenty, and her eighteen! Cornell 
did ye ever hear the like a' your days ?" 

" Oh yes, I've heard the like," said Colonel Sutherland, 
smiling; "and as it was sure to happen some time^ Janety 
do you not think it's as w^ soon as sjne " 

^^Weel, cornel, that's true," sud' Janet, going out with 
grave perplexity to open the little garden-gate for hinu 
Janet was more shocked in her propriety than her mistress, 
and did not find it nearly so easy to reconcile herself to the 
strauge event. 
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Then the coloTiel proceeded homeward in the same leis- 
urely fashion. The day had overcast, the breeze h^d frpsh- 
ened, the sea rushed with a louder fling upon the baud, in^i 
made a sharper report at the height of each successive wave. 
Rain was coming on, and Colanel Sutherland quickened his 
footste'ps. When he had reached as far as the waynnde tiI* 
lage or Joppa (Joppie in the Temaonlar), it was necessary 
to take shelter till the shower was over. While he stood 
waiting, with his deaf ear attentive to the entreal^ of the 
good woman at whose porch he stood, to come in and rest, 
a post-chaise went rapidly past. Glancing out from it, with 
the momentary glance of a wayfarer, appeared a face which 
the colonel recognized without being able to tell who it 
was ; a yellow face, querulous but kindly — a fastidious, in- 
quisitive pair of eyes. Beside the driver on the box was a 
man with a cockade on his hai, with whose face, too, the 
colonel found himself strangely familiar. Who could it be ? 
He watched the yebicle till it was out of sight, persuading 
himself that it had taken the road to Inyeresky and followed 
it as soon as the rain was over, without knowing who his 
visitors might Ijc, but in the fullest expectation of finding 
somehody arrived before him at Milnehill. 



CHAPTER XXXTY; 

"Somebody has arrived! — who is it?" asked the colonel 
of his factotum, who opened to him the garden-door^ — that 
door in the wall which admitted you suddenly into all the 
verdure of the garden of MilnehilL 

Comely you're a warlock!" exclaimed the man, with 
amazement. "This very moment^ sir, two carpet-bags and 
a portmanteau. I reckon they're meaning to stay." 

They — who are they ? — is there more than one ?" asked 
the colonel ; make haste ! do you see you keep me in the 
wet, blocking up the door ?" 

"The rain's ofi^" said Patchey, dogmatically ; "I'm mean- 
ing to say there's wan gentleman, and his man, of course — 
his man. That's maybe no interesting to yuu, curuei j but 
it is to me." 

*^ You provoking old rascall — ^who is it?'* said the col- 
onel 
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Patchey scratched his head. " If youUl believe me, cor- 
nel, I can not think upon the name. It's no Arnot — no, 
that's not it ; nor Utohfield neither* I ken ham as weel as 
I ken myself cornel— dash me if ever I thought of asking 
him his name I Arnold — ^na — ^tnts! he was in the Queen's 
service, this gentteman, np Bnrmah ways, when there was 
warm work gaun on ; but, bless me, what whimsy's ta'en 
the oomel by the head noo ?" 

This iRst exclamation folio wecl the colonel's abrupt disap- 
pearance along the garden-path, leaving Patchey amazed 
and wonder-stricken, with his hand upon the door. Col- 
onel Sutherland had heard enough to inspire him with a new 
hope in respect to his visitor. To be sure, he recognized 
him! — to be sure, it could be no other person! He made 
haste into his cozy dining-room, casting a hurried glance as 
he passed at the carpet-bags and portmantean, which still 
enoambered the hiJl. The dining-room was in confusion, 
much unlike its usoal state ; great-coats, and cravats, and 
wrappings of every kind lay scattered on the chairs ; while 
in his own easy-chair by the fire the stranger sat pouring 
out his tea, and with all the materials for ^ comfortable 
breakfast round him. Certainly he had lost no time. 

" Armitage ! — it is you, thon ?" cried the colonel, hasten- 
ing up to him with the heartiest welcome. 

"Ah! yes, it is me — ^liovv d'ye do, Sutherland? — delight- 
ed to see you again. Here I am in full possession, like an 
old campaigner," said the stranger, somewhat languidly; 
^'ptits one in 'mind of Kitmud^aree, eh? — the happiest 
tame of my lifer 

M And yet I am very glad to hear yon have advanced in 
fortune and the world since then," said Colonel Sutherland, 
drawing a chair to the other side of the table ; and how is 
your health? Tliey tell me you have become an invalid of 
late days — how is that? — you used to be the most vigorous 
of us all. India ? — liver affected ? — how is it ?" 

"Humph!" said Sir John, shaking his head; "can't tell 
—come to jiiy fortune — some people say that's it. Nothing 
to do but please i\ man's self is ^\ hat I call hard lines, Suth- 
erland; and duties of property, aud all that. Never had 
any bad. health tail I got rich. . Hero's a nice kind of exist- 
ence for a man come to mj time of life— not married, and 
not intending to marry. Here's a s^t of men that hnnt half 
the year and shoot the other half-^ught to keep friends 
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with 'em — only society in tlie country, except my Lord 
Duke, and he's stuck up. Then, wlieii I'm at home, there's 
a confounded lawyer with his new leases and his raised 
rents, and 'Sir John,' 'Sir John/ till I'm dok of mj own 
name. Then there's a fellow of a. diaplain pegs into me 
about an heir. What the denoe do I want with an heir? 
Says the estates go into another family after me — swearo 
it's a sin to let the name of Armitage die out of the country. 
What's the conseqaence ? — I can't look a woman in the taoe 
without thinking she wants to marry mo, or I want to mar- 
ry her, or something; and the end of the whole concern 
was, Sutherland, that I ran away — bolted, that's the fact, 
and got your letter in Paris, where I was bored to de.iih. 
Thought I couldn't do better than come to you express — 
and, by George 1 I haven't enjoyed my breaklaisl like this 
for ten years I" 

"Very well — here yon shall do as yon like, and hear not 
a word of leases or hdrs," said Colonel Satherland, laugh- 
ing. We'll haye it all our own way at MibiebiUr-4aiSes 
never como here." 



vaguely, as if to see how far it was safe to go in reference 
to the past; then returning to his breakfast, proceeded with 
the perfect inconsequence of a man — not selfish, but occu- 
pied with himseii, and saying whatever came uppermost, 
" Very odd thing — the very day I got your letter something 
came into my head: There's old Sutherland, thoaght I, got 
a couple of nice daughters — honest ffirls — mother a very 
pretty woman — no douht they take after her. Then came 
your letter : '|>on my life, it brought the teara to my evesl" 
This downright stroke the colonel bore with sumoient 
fortitude. He held his breath for a moment, and said no- 
things-then hastened to interest bims^-in the progress of 
the stranger's breakfast, which was going on in the most 
F fit isfactory. manner. Never guest did more honor to hos- 
pitality. Ho repeated that he could fancy himself once 
more in the Kitmudgharee station, but for the blazing fire, 
and the Frith haddocks, which were perfection; and re- 
peated over again, with emphasis, "The happiest time of 
my life I" 

Before then I was a young fellow of ambition/' said Sur 
John^ waiting to get on in sodlety, and all that sort of 
rubbish. J£ tms confounded fortune had come then, there 
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wonld have been some comfort in it. Never felt myself a 
man till I went to India — aTways kept trying to find out 

•what this one and the other thouprlit of me. * Got clear of 
all that rubbish among your bungalows. Ah! these ^^ ere 
the days I Bat I say, Sutherl£uid> guess how I came 
here 

'*In a post-chaise; I saw yon, but could not remember 
for my life who you were," said the colonel. 

<^ £h ? Ah ! couldn't remember me ?— humph said Sir 
John, with momentary mortification; ^^odd tnat^I should 
have known you any where. Post-chaise from the boat — 
detestable boat! — crocks like a tub, and smells like an oil- 
shop— came down from London by sea. And, now that I 
think of it, do you know, I'm mighty sorry about poor Mus- 
grave; a fox-hnntcr, you know — nothing but a fox-liunter; 
but a very good fellow — gave me a helping hand myself, 
when I was young and stood in need of one — what have 
you made of the poor boy ?** 

"I am sorry to say he has made something of himself 
which I don't like," said the colonel. "Poor fellow! he 
was too high-spirited, and impatient, and proud, to wait for 
our inflaenee, and what we should do for him : he's ffone 
ofTto LonSon, I fear, to enlist. He's a famous ^onng fdlow 
— grudge the lad putting on a private soldier's uniform 
even for a day." 

«>I don't — ^best thing he could do," said Sir John. ''If 
the servicawas as it ought to be, that fellow would rise like 
a shell. If T had sons I'd put tliem in the ranks, every one, 
and push *em, sir — for an example, if nothing else — sons, 
ah I" Here Sir John shrugged bis shoulders slightly, shrank 
back into his chair, and, in dismal contemplation of that dis- 
tressing subject, made an end of his breaklast. " Howev- 
er," he said, after a pause of thought, devoted to his own 
engrossing affiurs, ^^I'll give in to the popular opinion of 
course hwe, as I always do. We'll look the rellow up, 
Sutherland: he shall have his commission; I've got no 
claims upon me, at present, at least. Mnsgrave's boy shall 
not go to the bad if I can help it. I suppose, after all, it's 
not likely to help a young man's morals to throw him loose . 
on London, out of his own class into a hnrrack-room, eh ? 
— where he don't care a straw for the public opinion, and 
w licre the fellows get drunk, eh 2 Where do you suppose 
now he'll go ?'* 
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He's six foot one, if lie's an inch," said the colonel, med- 
itatively ; "of coarse into the Guards." 

Guards l-'-flh! lots of fellows there that have seen bet- 
ter days," said Sir John-^^^vild fellows, that break their 
mothers' hearts, and bring gray hairs to the grave, and so on. 
Begent's Park — ^nursery-maida-^-won^t do that ; he's fit to 
marry any ^irl he might take a fancv to, sir, and make it 
impossible for any man to help him — for a fellow who mar- 
ries beneath him," said Sir John, falling into the favorite 
channel of his own thoughts, "is lost — you can do no more 
for him. To be sure ! I never thought of that, odd enough, 
till this moment ; raise a man from the ranks, all very well 
— but I defy you to raise his wife ; that must be looked to 
directly, Sutherland — doiiH you know where he is ?" 

In answer to this qnestion, the colonel placed before his 
old comrade Boger^a fetter. Colonel Sutherland was not at 
all afraid of the nursery-maids or of young Musgrave's fool- 
ish falling in love. The colonel, who had lov^ and been 
married at the natural season, wore, no false spectacles to 
throw this hue upon every thing, as did the unhappy old 
baclielor, hunted to deatli by his problematical heir, and 
able to think of nothing else. Certainly lads of twenty are 
not to Ite ^i^narantoed against such accidents; but lioger, 
the colonel telL very certain, was by no means possessed by 
that hyperbolical fiend who directed* the thouglits of the un- 
fortunate baronet to "nothing but ladies." Sir John read 
the letter with a little emotion, which he was evidently 
ashamed of ; he held it in his hand for some little time after 
he had finished reading it, in order that he might be able 
t6 look perfectly unsympathetic and unconcerned. Then he 
put it down and got up hastily. 

"With your permission, Sutherland, I'll have an hour's 
rest," he snid. "I tumbled in here— what with the cold 
and feeling dosperately hungry; nothing like searsickncss 
for giving a man an appetite afterward — without ever ask- 
ing for my apartment. Thank you for your hospitality, old 
fellow — you see I mean to take advantage of it — and w e'll 
talk this all over after dinner. I. say, what a &mous snug 
place youVe ffot I There's another grievance of that sidd 
Armitage HaU, which the fellows there would have you be- 
liesre a paradise, Kot a room in the house that does not 
want half a dozen people about to make it look inhabited ; 
not a chance for a snug chat like what we've just had. Sup- 
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pose a nute of a feUow Hke me cronehing by a fire that 
could roast me, shut in by a screen in a room that would 
hold half the county ! — ^ugh I the thought ia enough. Here 

we are 1 — ^famous ! — ^there's a fire I— I'll bet you sixpence my 
man lighted that fire. He has a genius for that sort of 
thing. I'll tell him to oommomcate his eeoret to your peo- 
ple here." 

" I sii'5pect," said the colonel, with a smile, but a moment- 
ary pique, " the fabric was built by the maid ; but I hop© 
you'll tincl the place comfortable. Take care you don't in- 
jure your night's rest by resting through the day — dinner 
at fliz — nobody but ourMlves* Toa will find me down 
Bturs whenerer you please, bat don't thfok you'ie in ihe 
least degree called upon to make your appearance before 
dinner." 

Then the colonel went down stairs and stepped into a Ut- 
ile side-room, in which he sometimes indalg^ himself with 
a modest cigar, while the dining-room was oeing cleared of 
all the litter brought by his visitor. Colonel Sutherland was 
an orderly man by nature; he did not like to sec the coats 
and rugs and mufflers lying about on his chairs, and smiled 
to himself with a little perplexity over that guest, who wa.<i 
so singularly unlike himself. He was not quite certain as 

Jet how they should " get on," though very confident in Sir 
ohn^B good meaning and his own good temper. "PreaealHj 
Patchey came to constdt bim abont the dinner, and to state 
that tbe cook would gladly have an andience of her master, 
which, with a little reluctance, the colonel accorded. An 
arrival so sudden, and of so important a person, was no small 
event at Milnebilt 



Fob this first day, it must be allowed, the colonel did not 
particularly enjoy the stranger in his house. The establish- 
ment of Jl&nehill consisted of two maids and Fatchey, who 
bad been Colonel Sutherland's factotum and personal mana- 



pened, and he was supposed to have noble blood in his veins, 
as he boasted on certain extreme occasions ; but it was only 
on very grand festivals, and as a name of state^ that his no* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



ger for twenty years. 
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ble patronymic was produced, and for the most part he was 

well content with Patchey, which consisted better with his 
fortunes. Patchey was Irish by birth, though Scotch to 
extremity in every thing else ; but that -ircidont, perhaps, 
helped him to rather more blunders than might have been 
expected from his discreet years and sober mind. At the 
present moment Patchey was considerably elated by the ar- 
rival of his old acquaintance, Sir John's man, who rec|uired 
more entertainment than Mb- master, and made demands 
u]^n Patoheys time as host which somewhat interfered 
with his duties. This traveled gentleman jnade no less an 
impression upon the maids, who were also connderablj dis* 
tracted from their proper and necessary occapations, in spito 
of the anxiety of Betsy, the cook, to produce a creditable 
dinner in honor of Sir John. These combined causes made 
great infringement upon the colonel's quiet comfort during 
the day. His biscuit and little bottle of l!]dinl)ur:x^^ ^d^' ^lid 
not make their appearance till nearJy an hour after the prop- • 
er time. He had to ring three times for something he want- 
ed j and Patchey himself, the soberest of men, shared, by 
way of encouraging his con/rer&, in so many little bottles 
of the said Edinburgh, that he appeared at last in a con- 
fused condition of wisdom, which ezdted to the utmost the 
wrath of the colonel. The explosion of unwonted indigna- 
tion which came upon Patobejr's astonished head sobered 
him effectually, and the house recoYered its equilibrium, es- 
pecially when Sir John's man was snmmor.ed to his master, 
and the maids awoTvC to an uncomprehending dread of the 
Cornel in a passion," which li i^hrful picture Patchey pre- 
sented to them in colors sulhciently terrible. Afterward 
things Avent on smoothly enough. An unexceptionable din- 
ner made its appearance, with such a curry as would have 
won the heart and warmed the palate of any old Indian ; 
and Patchey, if he lodced a little wiser and more sol^nn 
. than usual, was all the more rigid in the proprieties, and be- 
haved himself with a dignity worthy of toe grand butler at 
Armitage Park. Sir John, who had not been seen since 
breakfast, appeared wonderfully refreshed and rejuvenated 
at the dinner-table. The leading fancy which inspired him 
at the present moment, thongh it frightened him, and though 
he feigned to fly from it, h i' i nevertheless its influence upon 
his toilet, as well as on more important things. He was 
about fifty, middle-sized, yellow-compleidoned, but, save for 

12 
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a little qucrulousnes3 of expression, by no means like an in- 
valid. Neither did the phade of Parisian fashion in his dress 
increase his pretensiuns to ill health, though it added a cer- 
tain odd, indefinable something of the ridiculous to his ap- 
pearance, which Colonel Sutherland could not make out, yet 
could not help obserang. Of ttufl, howeym*, nobody could 
be more profoundly onaware tban Sir Jobn» tbough no one 
, would bave been qnioker to perceiTe the same tMng in an- 
other. He took bis seat at the cozyronnd table with a sigb 
of tatislaotion, and looked round upon all the comforti^ of 
the room ; the fire (qmrkling and manageable and not too 
large, the crimson curtains drawn, the bright lamp, the well- 
sprend table, and Patch ey's solemn face at the sidc-l)oard. 
''Happy man \—yoii liavc not been thrust into a gloomy des- 
ert of an Armitage Park, and congratulated on your good 
fortune — you can make yourself as cozy as you will !" said 
Sir John, who for the moment commiserated himself most 
sincerely, and thought with a positive shudder of those 
ghostly rooms from which he haa fled, to snch cold comfort 
as ooiud be fonnd in a Parisian afpanriemen^^ ahining with 
white marble and white mnslin, stucco and gold. 

*'I suppose you could make yonrself snng, too, if you pre- 
ferred it, eh said the colonel, across the table. " I don't 
think / should have quarreled with Annitage Park, for tibe 
sake of my Ned find Tom." 

And as he said tlu so words he put his hand to his ear, 
and bent across the table for his companion's answer; for 
the colonel ^\ at? not without a spice of mischief in his nsh 
ture, and rather enjoyed the silent hitch of the unfortu- 
nate baronet's shoulder, the pucker on his brow, and tho 

pshaw I" of disgust which bnrst from his lips. Howeyer, 
the dinner mollified Sir John — ^that Indo-British dinner, 
with its one yellow-oomplexioned dish, and its general to&e^ 
slight bat prononcUt of Oriental feryor. Had not Betsy 
been cook to General Mulligatawny, and lived three years * 
with Mrs. Melrose ? Paris was nothing to her — Sir John 
proclaimed his enthusiastic approbation nloud. 

When the im])orlant meal was over, and tlic Invo cfentle- 
men sat by the lire over their wine, they had a \oi\'^ dinner- . 
talk about Scott of the 27th and Wood of the 40th — and 
that tine fellow Simeon, who was forming the troop of Ir- 
regulars, you know — and poor Peter, who lost his majority 
by that ugly accident, and only reooyered to see his juniors 
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passed before him— and Hodgson^ vrhn came liome on sick 
leave — and Koberts, who had r^ot cadetships for all his five 
sons. When that highly inteicstiiiL:: and satisfactory talk 
flagged with the removal of the cloth, and the departure of 
the servants, Colonel Sutherland began to grow a little anx- 
ious about his proUgL Poor Roger, though Sir John juight 
be very willing to oefriend him, evideDthr occapied a very 
Bmall plaee in the baronet's memory. The colonel cracked 
some nuts very elowly, and fell into silence. His visitor lost 
in the depths of that easy chair — the coloneFs own chair — 
which the selfish little man, in the most entire disregard 
of prescriptive rights, had unfeelingly appropriated, looked 
round him with pei*fect comfort and pntisfartion. In the 
momentary silence, the crackle of the fire, the deliberate 
crack, crack of Colonel Sutherland's nut-crackers, the faint 
sound of the breeze outside, combined to heighten the tran- 
quillity, ease, and uiiiiiterrupted comfort of the scene. "By 
George 1" cried Sir J ohn, suddenly starting up with an ac- 
tion BO impetuomi that he almost npset his wine, and caused 
the oolond to stop short in his ooonpation, holding oat his 
nat-craoker in one hand, patting the other to his ear, and 
looking with a startled glance oyer the ti>p of his specta- 
cles. 

" This time last night I was tossing on yonr detestable 

German Ocean, wishing you and your house far enough, 
and as sick as — as — as an unfortunate traveler could be. I 
think this a very agreeable contrast. Though you do throw 
your boys in my teeth, old fellow, here's prosperity and hap- 
piness to Milnehill !" 

"And a very hearty welcome to my old comrade," said 
the colonel, stretching out his kmd hand. 

Settling down afm tins little effusion cost the English 
temper of the guest a few minates' silence. Then he re- 
sumed upon the business of the night: 

^ Now, Sutherland, about this boy. I think that was a 
very proper letter of his, do you know ; I like him the bet- 
ter for having written it: T shonld have done tlio same thing 
in his place. The young fellow, of course, has doTie some- 
thing to bring us mto mud and bother by this time; of 
course he has — what's the £^ood of making a bolt if nothincr 
comes of it ? I incline with you to think he's gone iutu the 
Guards." 

By-the-by," said the colonel, Fve been thinking that 
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07er* I'm not bo sure of that by this time : a man who 
hopes to rise from the ranks would find that^ I fear, abont 
the most unkindly soil he could try, Musgrave, of course, 
wants to see service — the Gumds very rarely lern London. 
After all, I iocUne to change my opinion : a marciung regi- 
ment would be better for hini with his views.'' 

What a fellow you are !" cried the baronet, " you bring 
a man round to your views, and ikatk cast hun off and de- 
dare a contrary opinion. Now Fm all for the Goarda and 
the Hegent'a Park barracka. He'a a handsome fellow 
enough, I suppose, and I know he's not very clever. Of 
oonrae, he's taken in by the "superior corps, uid high repu* 
tation, and all tiiat sort of thing. Fll bet yon sometbmg 
he's a Guardsman. Now what's to be done ? If yon want 
me to start for town directly and hunt liim up, 1 say thank 
you, my excellent friend, I am exceedingly comfortable 
here; traveling bad for my health — beginning of March the 
worst season in the year — and so on, to any extent you 
please. But I don't want the boy to slip tlirough our tin- 

f ers, mind you. What's to be done ? Don't you think 
e'U write again?** 

^'Tery doubtlbl,'* aaid Colonel Sntheriand. 

Doubtful ?--doubtful's something," aaid Sir John. 
can do no harm, so far as I can percdre, to wait and see. 
Let*a be quiet for a little, and keep on the look-out. Of 

course, had I known what liad happened I might have 
staid in town," he added, with a plip:htly initircd nir, "and 
settled that concern betbre I came on here, iiut, of course, 
as I did not know — " 

"I did not know either; nobody knew — ^he only left 
home the day before yesterday,"' interrupted the colonel. 

" To be sure; and yet it would have been very convenient 
oonld I have been informed of it while hi .town," prooeeded 
the baronet, still in a tone of injury; really at this time 
of the year— and I don*t see there can be any damage done 
by waiting to see if he writes again.** 

^ Only that he might enter a regiment going to India, or 
Canada, or Australia, and might write on the eve of the 
voyage, as is most likely, and be lost beyond remedy," said 
the colonel, anxiously. 

Sir John scratched his bead. " That would be a bore," 
he admitted; "at all events, let's wait — we'll say a week; 
a recruit can't be oil to the end of the world in that time. 
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Then there's a little leisure to think ; aiid I say, Sutherland, 
keep your interest for your own ocoasions, old fellow — you 
may want it yet for one of tbose everlasting boys of y oars. 
Fve a strong oonfidence Tom will take you in, and go for a 
soldier like the rest of his race. What would yon make the 
hoy a parson for? A Scotch parson tool — whom nobody 
can be of the least benefit to. Wait a little — he'H change 
his mind, that fellow will, or he's not the boy I took him 
for. Let's join the — ^hnm — I forgot — no larlies to join," he 
muttered, in as low a tone as he could drop his voice to 
so suddenly. "Play chess still, Sutherland ? — diet's try a 
game,** 



OHAFTER XXXVL 

Sm John Abmitage found MilnehiU an exceedingly agree- 
able habitation. He fell into the routine of the colond's 

habits as a man long a6customed to a life and duties similar 
to those of bif! ho?t only could have done. Day by day he 
recovered of his quenilousTiess and invalidi.sm. He even 
forgot the dreaded heir who had driven him from his new 
inheritance, and began to be able to speak on ordinary sub- 
jects without much allusion to the dreadful subject of mar- 
riage, and his own perplexities in respect to it. Then Sir 
John, when once delivered firom himsd^ was a little of a 
Iramorist, and enioyed the pecnliarities of the society in 
which he fonnd himself. Numberless old Indian officers, 
members of the OiTil service, famifies. who, without being 
of that origin, had two or three sons in our Oriental empire, 
and people more or less connected with India, were to be 
found in the neicrhborhood. Indeed, with the mixture of a 
clerg-yman or two, a resident landed proprietor, linked to 
the community by means of a son in the B.N.I., or a dauo^b- 
ter married in Calcutta, and one or two stray lawyers from 
Edinburgh — this formed the wliole of Colonel Sutherland's 
society, and uo suiaU part of the general society of the 
neighborhood. 

llieBC excellent people, to the greater part of whom the 
world consisted of India and Ediiwurgh, whose associations 
were all connected either with the kuSlly and limited circle 
of home, or with tbo hkarre and extraordinary life of the 
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East, and to whom the rest of the world came in, by-the- 
way, a sort of unoonadeTed blank of diBtance betveen the 
two points of interest, were as original and i^reeable a oom- 
mamty as one could wish to meet with ; experienced, for 
years of travel, of intercourse with primitive people, and of 
onirersal command and authority, had given a certain de- 
cision and authority to their judgment ; yet bo singularly 
simple in respect to this European world and its centres of 
civilization, and so innooont of all public sentiment other 
thfin the dominant Anglo-iSaxon instinct of sway and rule 
over au inferior race, that their views on general subjects 
had a freshness and novelty which, if sometimes a little 
amusing, was always racy and original. Knowing very lit- 
tle, except in words, of the races who contest with us the 
supremacy of the modem world ; of those powers so equally 
balanced whose slightest moYO on either side sets all the 
kingdoms of Christendom astir, and threatens contests big- 
ger and more ominous than any conquering campaign <^the 
East; this community was good-humoredly oontemptuons 
of the incomprehensible ignorance of those dwellers at ^ 
home who knew no difference between Tamul and Hindo- ' 
stani, who innocently imagined that a man at A^a, being 
in the same country with his brother at Madras, might have 
a chance of meeting with him some day, or who could not 
be made to comprehend the diflferencc between a Dbobi and 
a man of higli caste. These strange ignorances they iaugh- 
ed at among themselves with a pleasant feeling of superior- 
ity, and contested Indian appointments and the new regu- 
lations of the Company with far greater interest than the 
state of Europe could excite them into. One and another 
had charge of a little troop of children, " sent home" &st 
thdr education. Somebody was always returning, some- 
body always going oat.*^ There was great talk, especial* 
ly amone the ladies, of outfits and their comparative dieap- 
ness, and of the respective advantages and disadvantages m 
traveling overland or by the Cape. Sir John, who was In- 
dian enough to find himself much at home in this society, 
was at the same time man of the world enough to he amused 
by its characteristics. He found it more entertaining to 
listen to a lady's troubles in a journey to the hills, to the 
adventures of the dakh, or the misbehavior of the Syces, 
than he had found it in recent days to bewail tlie afflictions 
of a continental tour, the impositions of the inns, ^d the 
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fiilnre of tlie cooks. PalancniSiis and howdalis were imqiics- 
tionablf more picturesque thim trarelin^ carriages and 

tunni^ and the Dkkh Bungalow ten times more original 
than the Ifotd (jPAngleten e or the lidmische Ka%»et* Sir 
John, for the moment, found himself so famously entertain- 
ed, that he sliowed no inclination whatever to abridge his 
stay at Mihiehill . 

He liked his host, he liked the society, be liked the quar- 
ters ; the dinners were good, the curry superlative, tlie house 
extremely cozy. Then tlie iVeedom of the bachelor life, free 
from any disagreeable claim of duties, suited the baronet 
exactly. His room was exactly the size he preferred, his 
fire always burned cheerfully, the colonel left him to him- 
self with perfect good*breedmg and discreet kindness, for- 
cing his mdinations in nothing. General MuUx^tawny, 
whose ^*poliov*' toadied one side of the hnmble mdosnre 
of Milneikill, had two unmarried ladies at present resident 
in his house, in whom the baronet felt a certain interest, 
both bound for India, and consequently not to be seen or 
treated with after a certain date, wbidi greatly increased 
their attractions. One of them, the general^stff rand-daugh- 
ter, a pretty girl of eighteen, to whom Sir John seriously, 
but secretly, inclined, and who, he rather more than sus- 
pected, was pretty certain to laugh in his face at any avow- 
al ot" his incipient sentiment ; the other, a handsome woman 
of thirty, youngest of all the 8ai 1 Greneral's dozen children, 
"going out" to keep house for a brother, who had already 

fot through two wives, and preferred a little interregnum 
efore Io<&ng for anothor. This latter lady, Sir John felt 
with a little terror, was what people call extremely suit- 
able,*' and the very person for nim. Consequently, he con- 
ceived a great dread of her, mingled with a little ansdety to 
look well in her presence. With these attractions to the 
neighborhood, is it wonderful that Sir John showed little 
inclination to leave Milnehill? 

The week passed, and another week followed it. There 
was Btill no news from Kocrer Mussrrave, nnd the colonel 
grew at once iinpiilicnt and anxious. These feehngs, strug- 

fhng with his punctilious and old-fashioned hospitality, made 
im exceedingly uncomfortable. He could no longer enjoy 
the presence of his guest, while at the same time it was 
against all his traditions of friendliness to suggest any thing 
to him which should shorten his stay or make him feel himp 
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Bdf unwelcome. Tlie colonel, to whom all the yaried Bonti- 
ments of life had come in their due BeasoQ, eovdd not see 

the baronet's perplexities and preoccnpations in presence 
of womankind without secret amusement and wonder ; and 
Sir John's regards, divided between Miss Mulligatawny and 
her niece, surprised his host into occasional accesses of pri- 
vate laughter; but this by no means sufficed to divert the 
colonel, as it diverted his visitor, 1'roni the important object 
which had originally brought him liei e. Colonel .Suther- 
land never entered his cozy dining-room in the morning 
tnthont the dread of fincUng a letter from Roger, telling of 
some step which was irrevocable, and carried him quite out 
of iihmr reach. He went to rest with that thought in the 
ereningy and took it np on waking the next day : he began 
to be quite restless and full of discomfort; he even medi- 
tated setting out by himself to London to find the young 
man: he wrote to various old friends in town, beggine 
them to make inquiries. Then he repeated to himself 
" Make inquiries ! look for a needle in a bundle of hay !" 
Yet, nevertheless, sent oflf his letters. On the whole, no- 
thing had so* agitated and disturbed the colonel for years. 
He pictured to himself the lingering hope of beuig yet 
sought after and aided, which would dwell in the youth's 
mind unawares : he imagined the hope sickening:, the ex- 



wfaioh has ceased to believe in words and pronuses, grow* 
ing round the boy: he felt bis own word losing its mean- 
ing, and his own earnest desire frustrated, l^en, unable 
to keep silence, in spite of his reticence as host, he spoke to 



bles : My dear fellow, what can they do with a batch of 
new recruits in a week — three weeks, is it? Very well, 
then, three weeks; wliat do you suppose could be done in 
that time? Besides, have you any certainty that troops 
are bein^ sent abroad at all? I don't know of any; and 
for the QiK'cn's service, you know, I ought to be almost 
a better authority than yourself. No, no, have patience — 
we'll hear from the boy presently, I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. Give him up? — no, not a bit! but a little 
knocking about will do bim good--4dway8 does young men 
good ! *If you look so very serious^ I shall beUeve you want 
to get rid of me." 
This hMit address was unanswerable. The colonel closed 



pectation failing: he thought 





Sir John made light of his trou- 
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his lips with a sigh. As for his own influence, from which 
he at one time hoped a good deal, he found il conclude iu a 
courteous letter and a ready promise. The colonel was ex- 
tremely discomfited and discouraged ; for the first time in 
lus life he repented of kiadneas. Had he, after aU» ^^rused 
expectations which coold never be realised The matter 
gave him a great deal more pain than Sir John ootdd have 
thought possible. Ile^ with all the carelessness of a man 
who has commonly found the world ffo well with him, pat 
this afiair aside lightly. Why should any thing happen to 
disconcert their plans ? As soon as the boy should turn up 



sion of any romantic contretemps^ such as the colonel feared ; 
sucli things only occurred in very rare cases. What harm 
could it do to Avait? 

Thus still another week passed on. A montli after lioar- 
ing from Roger, Colonel Sutherland found another letter on 
his breakfast-table ; it was dated " Ship Prince Megent^ in 
the Downs, March 21st.'' With a gasp of excitement the 
colonel ran his eyes over it^ and then throat it into the han& 
of Sir John, who was calmly eating his breakfast. The bar- 
onet started, read it over, jumped from his seat^ and called 
for his man in a voice of thunaer. Then he fiew to a writ- 
ing-taUe which stood in one comer, wrote something hur- 
riedly in gigantic characters, shouting aloud at the end of 
every word for "Summers! Summers!" Summers made 
his appcai fince hastily, amazed and flattered by the impera- 
tive demand. 

"Fly! — horseback, railway, any thing that's quickest — 
telegraph-office, Edinburgh ! To be sent this instant ; re- 
turn directly ; here's your money j I tell you, fly 1" cried the 
excited baronet. 

Summers made an astonished bow , looked at the paper, 
and demanded where ? His master took him hj the shoul- 
ders and thrust him out of the door, following mm through 
the rain along^ the garden, and shontan^, <*T3egraph-office» 
Edinburgh 1" in his ear, with sundry stimulating expletives. 
Then Sir John returned moch more slowly. He found the 
colonel marching about the room, very grave^ and very much 
excited. 

"It's not your fault, old fellow," said the baronet, linstily 
"bolting," to use his own expression, the remainder of his 
breakjfost; "here's the man that's to blame; come down 
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upon me, it'll do you good* I donH give thiB up jet. How's 
the wind ? Dead soadiweBt for a mirade — can't go a step 
down the Channel in a sou'wester ! Come along — put up 
your traps, brighten your grave &ce, and let'a be off by the 

first train !" 

We'll be too late said the colonel, whose mortification 

and distress were great. 

" Not a bit of it," said Sir John. " Telegraph reaches the 
ship in half an hour — ' Yonng man, Roger Musgrave, enlist- 
ed among the troops on boai'd the Prince Regent^ to be de- 
tained. To the officer in command.' We shall be there 
by noon to-morrow all right. Why do you suppose now 
that Foi tuDc should make up her mind to spite us ? Why 
shouldn't the wind stay for twenty-four hours in that quar- 
ter, and all be well?" 

^ Why, indeed said the colonel, with a sigh; ''why 
should not every thing serve our caprice when we lose the 
true opportunity, and then m^ke a fictitious oneP—^ut they 
don't, Armitage. I shall never forgive myself; however^ 
while there is still a hope let us go." 

For the colonel's fears had been literally fulfilled, Roger 
had enlisted in a regiment about to sail for the Cape, where 
there was at present raging one of the many Caffre wars. 
He wrote to take leave of his friend, believiiiLC well to be 
out of reach before any late succor could reat li )iiin. A cer- 
tain shade of proud and forlorn melancholy was in his lare- 
well. The young man felt to his heart a pang which he 
would not confess — he had been taken at his word. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Bt the same evening train — for they were too late for 
any other — which had carried the colonel not very long be- 
fore to that little rural world which included Tillington and 
Marchmain, Horace Scarsdale and Roger Musgrave, the two 
gentlemen that night rushed to London. As they went 
their darksome way iu the dimly-liglited carriage, which, 
as it chanced, they occ npied alone, each leaned back into a 
corner, occupied with his own thoughts. Sir John, totally 
refusinLT to accept the uncomfortable chance of being too 
late, looked out at every fc^tuUou with an anxious eye upon 
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the wind, and cried, " Hurrah for the floa'wefiterl" as they 

dashed into Loudon in the cheery spring morning which 
brightened Xhe grimy face of even that ovcrprrown enchant- 
ress. Colonel Sutherland said nothing; liis mtcrest in the 
wind was very limited; he had made up his mind to mis- 
fortune, and blamed himself deeply. The old man under- 
stood, as by a revelation, the mmd of the youtli who had 
addressed to him that letter. The feeling of secret disap- 
pointment, without any thing to complain of, the ibiioiii 
snccesB of his ezperimeDt, the perfect acquiescence which 
every body seemed to have g^ven to has Belf-disposal ; while, 
at the same time, it was quite tme that he had put himsdf 
out of every body^s way, and 'Hhat nobody was to blame»^ 
as pe(n>le say, aU shone through his melancholy leave-tak- 
ing, u they did succeed in finding him, would he retttm ? 
the colonel asked himself. If they came to the rescue at 
last, after ho had made his plunge, and had borne the bit- 
terest part of it, would he consent to be bonght ofi*, and owe 
his improved rank to Sir John's tardy benevolence? The 
message itself — was that judicious? — might not its only ef- 
fect be to leave a certain stigma upon the character of the 
yonntr soldier ? Thus one subject of reflection only more 
painful tliau another iiad quick succession in the colonel's 
thoughts. He vowed to hunself he should never again wait 
for the oo-qperation of another in any thing which was neo- 
essary to be done; and so only shook his bead as Sir John 
hurraed for the *^8oaVe8ter,'^and, looking behind him as 
he descended from the carriage, shook his head still more, 
and felt the cold whisper of another windjnsinff upon his 
cheek. Sir John perceived it also, and grew pale. *'It is 
only a current — there are always currents of wind under 
these archways," he explained, hurriedly. Then they drove 
across LondoTi in a cnb to the Dover railway, snatched a 
hasty breakfast of boiling coflfee and cold beef, for which 
they had not above ten minutes' time, and so rushed on 
again to make sure of poor Roger's fate. Even i^oger's un- 
certain fate, however, and all his self-reproach on this occa- 
sion, could not hinder the colonel's eyes to brighten as they 
whirled past almost in sight of Addiscombe, and saw some 
distant figures in the OfMet's uniform on a distant road. 
Oonld one of them, perhaps, be Ned? — and the colonel 
^onght of sedng his bo^ to-morrow vihh a cheerful warmth 
at his hearty whidi, in spite of himself made him more hope- 
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fill — ^thinkinp^ of Ned he could still believe to find the wind 
unchanged, the ship uusailed, the young man's mmd unim- 
bittered. As the miles and tlie moments passed, as the 
green oomitry sloped upward into grassy hills, and showed 
here and there its little precipice of chalk, the oolong's cour- 
age rose. Not firom any reason ; he was a man to be above 
reasons someUmes, this tender old soldier ; the comfort and 
the courage came, an inezplioable genial breath from the 
neighborhood of his hoj* 

While, in the mean time, a result perfectly contrary was 
produced on Sir John : he shuffled about in hh soat with an 
mcontroliable irapatieuce ; he gazed out ot the window ; he 
closed his eyes with disgust when he turned from thnt ; lie 
could have got out and pushed l>ehind like tlie Frenchman, 
so eager was his anxiety. The express train was too slow 
for him — the wind had changed ! 

The wind had changed I When tliey came in sight of 
the sea these stormy straits were q)ecked with ships libera- 
ted from their prison, with white wings spread, smd impa- 
tient feet, making their way out to the ocean« Cold and 
shrill, with its whistle of nngraoions breath, the gale hissed 
with them through the narrow tunnels ; pennons flattering 
to the west — ^bowsprits pointed seaward, clouds flying on 
the same cold track, and as much as these an increase of 
cold, an acrid contradiction of the sunshine, bewrayed the 
east wind which drove invalids to their chambers, but car- 
ried ships do\\ 11 ( iKumel. Often before had Sir John Arrui- 
tage anathematized the east wind — perhaps he never cursed 
it in his heart till now, as he watched witli envious impa- 
tience a large vessel covered Avith sail making her way out 
of the Downs. " That's her lor a wager !" said Sir John to 
himself ; " the very thing they'd send troops in — a round, 
sha^less, horrid old hulk, warranted the worst sailer on the 
station. To be sure! — ^there she goes, bobbing like an ap- 

gle in a posset — ^ugh, you ugly old beast!— wouldn't you 
ave waited another day?" 

"Eh? — you were speaking — what's the' matter, Arroi- 

tage ?" said the colonel, roused by the sound. 

" Nothing," said Sir John. To tell the truth, he did not 

feel himself quite the hero of the position at this moment ; 
he did not care to disclose his fears until hope was proved 
vain; per]iLi])s, after all, that was not the jPri?ice liegcpt — 
perhaps the oiEoers were stiU not aboard, or some happy 
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aeeident had prevented her from taking the earliest advant- 
age of the change of wind. The baronet dragged his com- 

S anion along with him to the " Ship" before he would suffer 
im to ask any questions. There the obsequious attendants 

who received the strangers were startled by the impatient 
outcry and gesture, almost wild, of the excited baronet. 
"The J^rince Regent^ lying in the Downs, with troops on 
board for the Cape — who can tell mo if she has sailed?" 
This inquiry was somewhat startling to the inn-keeper and 
his vassals. "We can send and see," suggested timidly one 
of the waiters, " directly, sir." Sir John rushed out again, 
and started off almost at a run toward the pier. " Sailed 
two hours ago," said a 8ea-&ring" indmdniu, of questiona- 
ble looks, who stood on the steps of the hotel smoking his 
cigar. Halloo there! sailed two hours ago, I tell you— < 
d'ye thii^you can make up to her, hey? I'd bacK you 
against iR precious old tub if you're in that mind — but 
she's got the start, look you, by two hourfr— all sail and a 
fresh wind I" 

Sir John came back much discomfited and crest-fallen. 
He could not make n]> hi^ mind to the disa]>pointment. It 
was quite intolerable to him. He consulted e\'ery body 
round as to the chances of overtaking the ship — was he 
likely to do so if he hired a steamer ? The nautical by- 
stander took up this idea with great zeal; but before Sir 
John committed himself a botter-iuformed waiter vuiuntcer- 
ed the mformation that there were still some officers to join 
tiie vessd at Portsmouth, and that she might be overtaken 
there. The colonel shook his head. To nim the chances 
of success semed so small, that the further journey was 
scarcely worth the while, and some hours would still elapse 
before there was a train. Sir John, however, -still sanguine^ 
found out with a telescope tbjB vessel, wliich he stiU held 
to be the JH/nee Megefit, exhausted himself in contempt 
nous criticisms on her build and sailing qualities, and de- 
clared that they were certfiin to be at Portsmouth honrs 
before the imwieldy transport. The colonel said nothing ; 
he paced about the room with perious looks and a grieved 
heart, sometimes pausing to look wistfully out from the 
windows ; a ^\ i ek earlier and Roger might nave been saved 
— a day earlier and they could still have seen him, have 
tried the last chance for his deliverance, and made him 
liware of thw real intentions and regard for his wel&re. 
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The colonel conld not forgive him0e]£ For perhaps the 
first time in his life he judged his companion unfairly, felt 

disgusted at Sir John's exclamation of self-encouragement, 
and secretly blamed as levity his eager special plcnrlintrs 
and arguments with liimself. Presently they started again 
for PortsTiiuuili, fatigue and vexation together proving al- 
most too much for Colonel Sutherland, who was the elder 
by several years, and the most seriously afTected in the pres- 
ent instance. As for Sir John, he still kept himself up by 
expectations : of coarse, they must reach Portsmouth in 
time — of coDTBe, there ooald be no difficulties in the way of 
baying Roger off— he would retnra with then],^et his com- 
suBsion, and then follow his psendo-eomrades, if he bad still 
a hankering after the smell of powder. He was thns flat- 
tering himself, when they reached the busy sea-port Sir 
John, for once forgetful alike of dinner, rest, and|wlet, with 
yesterday's beard, and no better provision for tnl fatigues 
of the day than a couple of biscuits, rushed at once into the 
hubbub of the port. Some time was occupied in tbese in- 
quiries; he ran from place to place, the colonel marching 
gravely by his side, putting his hand to his anxious ear 
when any one addressed them, listening with his solicitous 
stoop forward to every word of every answer. But it was 
agaiu in vain — the Prince liegent bad only signaled in pass- 
ing, and had neither paused nor taken in any officers at Ports- 
montli : by this time, heavy transport as she was, the yessel 
was at sea. 

Heavily and in silence the two trarelers sought a hotel, 
marched up the stairs side by side, without saying a word 
to eadi other, and threw themselves, with a simultaneous 
groan of Iktigue and disappointment, into chairs. This last 
performance elicited a short, bard laugh from the baronet, 
now thoronc:^i^y out of sorts. ^Tve been a confounded 
jToolP' cried Sir John — "I'll never fui-Lrivc myself. Why 
the deuce Joirt you come down upon me, Sutherland? — I'm 
a^a ass — Vm au idiot — I deserve to be turned out of decent 
society ! iiang me, if I did not mean to be a father to that 
boy!" 

The real sincerity and penitence of his tone woke once 
more all the kindly feeUngs of the colonel. It can not be 
helped now,'' he ssid, with a sigh ; by this time it's provi- 
dence : and I don't doubt itll turn out for the best." 

Ah, it is easy for you to speak," said Sir John, who per- 
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haps did not qoite understand his oompmion'g flunple» prac- 
tical reference to a disposition beyond the power of man ; 

"you are not to blame: to think, with my confounded 
trif!mor, X should have let Musgrave's boy throw liimself 

away !" 

This led llie colonel to soothe liis friend, and tfi"ko the 
guilt upon hiiiis! If, a proceeding which the baronet, uiler a 
lew minutes, did not object to. After u ^vhile his spirits 
rose. He began to Ije reminded of a vigorous appetite, and 
to recover the exhaustion of fatigue. With a little assump- 
tion of languor on his own part, and a tender regard for the 
necessities of the colonel^ Sir John took npon himself at last 
to order dinner. Then the trayders separated, to make 
thdr most needful ablutions. When they met again at din- 
ner Sir John was himself again. 

"After all, Sutherland," he said, "nothing can be more 
absurd than to disturb ourselves about this, though it is 
very vexatious. 'Twill do the boy good, after all — nothing 
I should have liked better at bis age ; and won't harm liis 
prospects a bit — every body likes ad\ enturous young men. 
Here's a health and a famous voyage to the young fellow. 
I'll take care there's a welcome waiting for liim when he 
lands — for of course every ship that sails the passage will 
outstrip the transport. To be bure, he's melancholy enough 
now, I believe. Do him good — ^teach him to be careful how 
he mns awav from his maids another time. What^s the 
good of breaking onr hearts over it? — he'd be jnst as sea- 
* sick if he were colonel; and I warrant the JVtncs Megent 
gives him quite enough to think of for eight days. What 
can't be eared, yon know — ^here's good luck to him!— the 
end of his voyage will make up for it all." 

The colonel drank his luckless protege's health very grave- 
ly : he thought of him all night, traveling with the forloi-u 
lad over the darksome Roa ; and «?ent better things than 
wishes after him — remembering his name, in every break of 
his sleep through that lonf^ night, before God, who saw the 
boy; and so, unseen, unaided, and ignorant of the disap- 
pointed etiurts which had toiled after him, and of the one 
^ tender heart which ached over its failure, and was Ms bedes- 
man, nothing else being possible, the yonng adventnrer 
went away aeejper into the world and his life, farther into 
the night and toe distance^ and the black paths of tiie sea. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

The two gentlemen returned next day to Dover, to make 
inquiries after the late of Sir John's telegraphic dispatch, 
which, it appeared, had been delivered without doing any- 
good. Roger had enlisted in a regiment of riHos: he was 
a famous shot, young, strong, and active — by lU) means such 
a recruit as a commanding officer conceriieJ ibr the credit 
of his regiment would relmquish readily ; and, so far as the 
travelers could aBoertain, no notice had been taken of their 
commonication. Then they. 'firent back to London, where 
Sir John, feeling himself considerably discomfited, harried 
to the Horse Guards, to sec what could be done at last for 
his unfortunate protkge. Having ascertained, with difficult 
ty, the regiment in which Roger had enlisted, he discovered^ 
with no difficultT at all, that this regiment was quite com* 
plete in its number, and that at present there were no va- 
cancies among the officers. At present ! The ehances were 
that a few months of a Caffre war might show some difler- 
ence in those full lists; but a man could not purchase a pro- 
spective commission on this grim possibility. The only 
thing Sir John couM do in the circumstances he did. There 
was no lack of kiiidness at the bottom of his heart: he 
wrote a kind letter to Roger, inclosing a bank-bill for a con- 
riderable amount, confessmg his mortification at the conse* 
qnences of his own delay, and ordtting the young man, 
with an imperative cordiality which he felt quite justified 
in using, and which Roger was not likely to remst, to use 
the money and come home directly— at least, whether he 
.came home or not» he was not to serve the campaign in the 
ranks. " If he comes home, he's not the boy I took him 
for," said Sir John ; but he dispatched his letter, and with 
it a note to the major who led the detachment, nnd with 
whom he had some slight acquaintance. Having done this, 
the baronet's conscience was clear: he did what he could 
to persuade Colonel Sutherland to remain for some time in 
town ; lie himself, after what had happened, having no par- 
ticular inclination to return to Milnehill. When he found 
the colonel was not to be persuaded, Sir John remained by 
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himself, finding reftige, alike from Armitage Park and the 
grave looks of his friend, in the London season. He had 
been long out of the gay world. After a week or two in 
town, he gradually warmed to its fSusoiiiationB, and forgot 
all about m failure very gpeedOy, in a modest amoant of 
fashionable dissipation and the comforts of his dub. 

The colonel staid only to spend a day with Ned, and 
hastened home ; and as eveiy thing there went fair and sofl- 
ly, and nothing else within the limits of this history requires 
immediate attention, let us spare a moment to glance after 
' poor Roger, forlorn and alone among his comrades upon l^e 

monotonous sea. 

Among liis eomrndos, and yet alone — ^more alone than 
the younp; man liad been durinir fill his life. He had never 
. supposed — he had no means of imagining — the humiliations 
of this new life. He could gulp the inferior rank, the mor- 
tifications of his humble position — he could manage to salute 
as BupeiioiB, totally above him and out of his sphere, the 
young officers who a year ago would have been too happy 
to aocompsny him into llie presenres of the Grange, or sit 
by his side at his god^ither^s nospitable table* These tilings 
he could bear; what Boger could not bear was the perpet- 
ual society from which he could not free himself— the con- 
stant presence of his " mates," and entire lack of any thing 
like privacy in this existence, of which he had not conceiTed 
half the pangs. If he had been able to seek the meanest 
possible retirement of his own, he could have borne all other 
grievances cheertully — but this was impossible ; and the life 
of which every hour, sleeping or waking, was spent in the 
rude companionship of men of a class much inferior and a 
breeding totally different from his own, grew bitter to the 
young man. He became unnaturally grave and self-absorb- 
ed, lie, attended to the minutest details of his duty with 
the most scrupulous and rigid care : but the sunshine and 
the fAow of youth died away itom him — ^life spread around 
him full of vulgar circumstances, unceasing noise, unceasing 
mirth, a perpetual accompaniment which made his heart 
rick. He did every thing he could to recall his courage — 
he tried to flatter his imagination with pictures of future 
distinction ; but Hoger had not the imagmation of a poet ; 
his fancy was not strong enough to carry him out of the 
midst of the reality which vexed his sonl ; the pictures grew 
languid, the hopes feeble. His whole nature retreated with* 
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iu itself, aad had to summon its uttermost forces to bear the 
triaL An experience which he had never looked fbv dee|>- 
ened his thonghts, and gave a painful devdonment to hw 
miiid* His neareit approach to solitude was wnea he leaned 
over the side of the ship, and lost tiie talk of has comrades 
in the sweep of the waves. Then many a melancholv &noiy 
possessed poor Roger : sometimes he could fancy he saw 
the £ace of his godftther gazing at him with a mdancholy 
oompanction ; and the loyal heart roBe» and his own looks 
did their best to brighten, as if even the departed spirit 
should not blame itself while he bad power to say No, 
Sometimes it was the good colonel who looked out of Rog- 
er's imagination, with a kind and grieved reproach, " Why 
did you not wait a little ? — could you not trust 77ie 

Sometimes, for an instant, the face he had seen upon that 
moorland road beside Marcbmain — the young face troubled 
and bluvshing, which knew and recognized him, in spite of 
itself, flashed for a moment before Soger's dreaming eyes j 
and th^ he turned away from the water and the heavens 
with a quick sigh, and tamed hack to the little woiid whioh 
made its passage over that s ea t he noisy world between 
those wooden bulwarks^ lounging here and there, playing 
cards, sleeping in the sun, jesting, qnaiieling) talkmg un- 
profitable talk, and lau^hms; load langhter* Thb was Ais 
world, where Ro^er had to live. 

At the same time an incident occurred to trouble him. 
A detachment of a regiment of infantry shared the comforts 
of the same transport ; and one day, shortly alter they sail- 
ed, Roger was startled to meet Sara Gilsland, who for his 
part came to an amazed stand before him, and sheepishly 
put up his hand to his forehead in respectful salutation, 
i^othing could persuade Sam that "th' young Squire" was, 
like himself, in the ranks. A hurried conversation ensued, 
in which Ro^er made strenuous endeavors to knock the &ct 
into the tiiiek head of his countryman ; and Sam went nmAf 
with a confused idea that he was not to ixmch his cap any 
more to this unexpected shipmate, or to address the rifle* 
man as Mr. Roger, or to speak of him as the young Squire. 
This incident at once grieved Roger and comforted him. 
Somehow there was a certain consolation in the idea that 
one individual, at least, in that little commnni^ knew what 
and wlio he really was. But the annoyance overbalanced 
the oomfbrU bam afUr this coald not come in contact with 
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his former patron but with a ludicrous and embarrassing 
consciousness, which would have madii Roger laugh u it 
had not pained him ; the simple lout felt himself alarmingly 
on bis good behavior whenever he suspected Roger's neigh- 
boriiood, and made a hnndred fiirtive errands and dnmsy 
attempts to do sometbin|; for him, which at once disturbed 
his mind and touched his heart. He was by no means a 
bad &II0W, this Sam — a certain gleam of chivalrous senti- 
ment warmed his opaque spirit at sight, of the sad equal- 
ity with himself to which, in appearance, never in reality, 
the young Squire was reduced. The honest clown felt a 
certain mortitication and downfall in his own person to 
think Uiat Roprcr in his crowded cnbin was cleaning: his 
own [iccoutrements like "a common man!" Sam made 
stealthy private expeditions into tlie rifleman's quarters to 
do it for him, moved by an indescribable mixture of com- 
passion and respect, and those tender home-associations 
which never had been so warm in the sini|)Ie fellow's heart 
as now, and could not comprehend the burst oi' morliiied 
gratification — ^the mixture of pain and pleasure, wrath and 
gratitude^ with which Rogier.sent him away. After that 
he had to content himself with touching his cap stealthily, 
when he could have a chance unseen^ to the young Squire, 
and confiding, when he had the opportunity, his own private 
troubles to him, not without a secret conviction that Mr, 
Roger, bv-and-by, if not immediately, would be able to 
right and avenge his humble follower. Sometimes Roger 
was disposed to think Sam's presence an augmentation of 
his own downfall, but in reality there was a certain solace 
in it unawares. 

All this time, however, a third person, totally unsuspected 
by the unfortunate youth, observed him narrowly and close- 
ly, losingf nothing, not even the clownish services which Sara 
would faui have rendered to the young rifleman. The ma- 

Cwas one of the most unsentimental of ineu. Abstract 
evolence would never have suggested to him any special 
interest whatever in a recruit of superior rank. *^His own 
fkuit, of course — best thing the xeUow eouid do," would 
have been the only comment likely to &]1 from the lips of 
the major; and no indulgence had any chance to drop from 
his hands upon the head of the unhappy volunteer who had 
been ^wild," or *^gay," or ^^unsteaay/' and who had lost 
himself in the ranks. 
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But from the day of their embarkation the face of Ro|;er 

had caught his eye. A puzzling consciousness of knowing 
these ingenuous featiiros troubled liiin; he felt certain that 
he had seen them, and seen tlieui under very different cir- 
cumstances, somewhere. Then came the telegraphic mes- 
sage of Six* John Armitage, which, abru])t and unauthorized 
as it was, made the major wroth, lie tore it through and 
sent the fragments overbou-i d in the first flush of his indig- 
nation. After a while, however, he repented of his wrath. 
He had scaroelj noted the name in his nurried glance upon 
the paper — he forgot it in the flash of passion wiUi which 
he toBsed the presumptuous misdve overboard ; but as soon 
as he came to himself an nneasj idea that it concerned the 
young man whom he began to note, troubled the major. 
The thought riveted his attention more and more upon the 
melancholy and grave yonng rifleman, who seemed to spend 
all his ieisare time leaning over the bulwark watching the 
waves sweep by the vessePs side. Gradually, and unawares 
to himself, the major grew more find more interested in this 
solitary soldier; his interest ltilw into a pursuit; he could 
no longer help observmg him, and so stroi^L^l y had the idea 
entered his Tiiind, that to find it mistaken would have been 
a personal uiortification and disparagement of liis own wis- 
dom. Then the major, in his quick, quarter-deck prome- 
nade, was witness to the amazed recognition of Sam Gils- 
land, and of various other private encounters between the 
two young men, in which Sam's furtive salutation of respect 

Soke more than words to the sharp eye of the old soldier, 
ow to act upon his suspidons was^ however, a more diffi- 
cult matter than how to pursue them ; and if he was right, 
what then ? Sons of gentlemen before now had dropped 
clandestinely into the green coats of the Bifle Brigade, about 
whom the major had given hunself no manner of trouble ; 
and he scarcely liked to acknowledge to himself how ranch 
that unregarded message lay on his conscience, or how glad 
he would have been now to have paid a little more atten- 
tion to it. 

However, the time slipped on, and the voyage progressed, 
while the commanding officer busied himself with these fan- 
cies, finding liimself strangely unable to dissociate the mel- 
ancholy young private soldier in his green coat from a cer- 
tain radiant young huntsman in pin V whom his fancy per- 
petually conjured up before him as the hero of some north- 
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country field, but whom he could not identify by name. The 
major even tried the unjustifiable expedient of discovering 
Roger in some neglect of duty, that he might have a plausi- 
ble motive for calling him inio Lis judicial presence. i>ut 
not the most sudden and unlooked-for appearance of his 
commanding officer could betray, the young nfieman into 
forgetfulness of the necessary salute, and in every other par- 
ticular his dnty was done rigidly and minutely, beyond the 

-chance of censure. This circumstance itself piqued the ma- 
jor's curiosity farther. Then his interest was aided by the 
interest of others. Somebody discovered the ** superior ed- 
ucation" (poor fellow ! he himself, in sincere humUity, was 
ready to protest he had none) of the young man, and sug- 
gested his employment apart in those regimental inatters 
which required clerking. Strange occupation for the old 
Squire's Nimrod ! Recognizing that he was not what he 
seeuied, the first impulse of assistance thrust the young 
huntsman — the child of moor, and fell, and open country — 
into a little office, and put a pen into the fingers which were 
much better acquainted with gun and bridle. This odd con- 
clusion of modem philosophy contented the projectors of it 
mightily, and by no means discontented Roger, who, sick at 
the heart of his humiliated life, was glad of anj thing which 

- separated him from his comrades^ and gave hun at foast laa 
own society, if not that of any body higher ; though he 
knew very well, if no one dse did, that his rbk of rifleman 
was much more natural and congenial to him than the roie 
of clerk, of which he knew nothing whatever. 

The fact, however, which every body knows perfectly well, 
yet few people acknowledge, that all the nameless some- 
things which distinguish between the lower and the higher 
— and build most real and palpable, though indescribable, 
barriers between class and class, do by no means necessari- 
ly include education, was not a fact taken into account by 
the good-natured subaltern who interested himself in Rog- 
er's behalf, while the major only watched him. So the 
young man, whose penmanship was not perfection, sat by 
himsmf over the regunental business, puzzling his honest 
brmns with accounts which were sometimes overmuch for 
his arithmetic, yet encouraged by the consciousness that 
even this irksome bunness, totally unsuitable for him as it 
was, was a step of progress. And the major now and then 
appearing across his orbit, tempted him with wily quesdons, 
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to which Roger was impenetrable ; and Sam Gilsland, with 
a grin of satisfaction, tugged his forelock and whispered his 
conviction that Master Roger would ne'er stand in the ranks 
when thvy came to laud — which conclusion, liuwever, and 
the liopes of his subaltern patron to get pennaneut employ- 
ment for him of this same deseripUon when they reached 
the Old of the joiiniey, were any thing but satidnctory to 
Boger. It began to be rather hard for the young man to 
kei^ on tibe proper respectful tenns with this honest sabal- 
tem, whom yet he did not ofaoose to confide in. No !" ex- 
claimed Roger, I am fit for a soldier, not for a clerk and 
a flush of his old sanguine conviction, that on the field and 
in actual warfare there must still be paths to distinction, 
swept across his face and spirit for the moment. The next 
minute he was onco more puzzlinp; over his papers, with his 
hend bent low and his frame tln illitig, his emotion and cn- 
thusi:isra all suppressed; though tlicy would have made a 
wonderful impression on the young officer who patronized 
and took care of him, and who was convinced that Musgrave 
was not a coiniiiou fullow^, and had a story if he would tell 
it. This, however, was the very last thing in the world 
which Roger, totally hopeless now of any deliverance, and 
too proud to accept the pity of men who were no more than 
bis equals, had any mind to do* 

Their arriTal at the Cape, however, made a wonderful dif- 
ference in the prospects of the young rifleman. Sir John 
Armitajge's letter, put into his liands before they landed (for 
the baronet was correct in his supposition that the I^rmce 
ICegent was of course the slowest sailer on the seas), threw 
him into a sudden agitation of pride, gratitude, shame, con- 
solation, and perplexity, which it h impossible to describe; 
in the raidst of which paroxysm of minpfled emotions ho was 
summoned to the presence of the major. The niujur re- 
ceived him \vith olitstretched hand. " Thought I knew you 
all along," said that unagitated functionary ; *' could not for 
the life of me recollect where — made up my mind it was a 
peculiar case — eh ? — Sit down and let me heai' at once what 
you mean to do," 

What I mean to do V* asked Roger, in amazement. 

*^To be surety ou've had your letters, I suppose? Thicr 
here is a delnnon,'* said the major, tapping upon the coarse 
sleeve of the young man's uniform; " found it oat, haven't 
you? — ^knew it myself all along; meant to intemre when 
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we oame to land; wbe&er or no, and inqniie aibout your 
friends. Here's old Armitage spared me the trouble; rec- 
ollect as well as possible the meet with the TUliDgton hounds 
— your uncle's, eh ? — and the old bo^ was extravagant, and 
left Tou unprovided for ? Never mmd t a young l^o w of 
pluck like you can always make his way. if ow bere is the 
question— Are you going home? What are you going to 
do?" 

These questions were easy to ask, hut impossible to an- 
swer. Kogcr had scarcely read witli comprehension Sir 
Jolm's letter, and his mind was in the utmost agitation, di- 
vided between his old ideas of entire independence and the 
uneasy conscionsness of all that his experience had taught 
him. He scare tly knew how he excused himself from im- 
mediate answer, and managed to conclude his audience with 
the major. The rest of the day be spent in the most trou- 
bled and unsatisfactory deHberationB ; bat a little later, de- 
layed by some aooidenty a letter from Colonel Sutherland 
came into his hands. That letter persuaded and soothed 
the young man like an actual presence; be yielded to its 
fatherly representations. That voice of honor, simple and 
absolute, which could not advise any man against his honor 
— ^Roger could scarcely explain to himself how it was that 
bis agitation calmed, his heart healed, his hopes rose with 
all the rebound and elastic force of youth; he no longer felt 
it necessary to reject th(^ Idndness offered him, or to thrust 
off from himself, as bitter bonds, those kindly ties of obligar 
tion to which it was impossible to attach any mean or soiv 
did condition. Why should he be too proud to be aided? 
But he had no mind lo go home and lose that chance of 
distinction and good service which would be his best thanks 
to his friends. A few days after, Roger Musgrave had re- 
joined his reffiment as a volunteer, money in his purse, a 
u^ht heart inliis breast, and every body's &pTor and good- 
will attending him. He who was the best shot within 
twenty miles of Tillington was not far behind at Cape 
Town; and there we leave him Ibr his first enterprise of 
arauL 
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CHAFTEB XXXTX, 

In the mean time the life of Horace Scarsdale had made 
progress, accorflin<T to his own plan, in his new sphere. His 
uncle, at first annoyed and disturbed by the summary set- 
tlement which the young man had made fur himself, was 
perhaps, after all, rather pleased than otherwise to be thus 
nreed from the charge of arranging for one whom he uiidw- 
itood BO little ; aad no opposition of friends hindered his es- 
taUishment in the office ox Mr. Ponncet, where the lawyer, 
half OQt of admiration for the abilities which speedily derel-- 
oped themselYes in his new derk, and half in tender regard 
for the suit wliioh he possibly might have to conduct for 
him, was very gracious to Horace. Every thing promised 
well for the new-comer ; his prodigious knowledge of the 
private affairs of every body in the county, their weakness- 
es and follies — knowledge acquired, as we have said, from 
the out-door servants an<\ huuibU' country tradesmen in the 
village ale-houses, but of which Horace was skillful enough 
to veil the origin — amazed his employer, who found these 
cleaning's of unexpected knowledge wonderfully useful to 
nira, aii i could not comprehend how they had been gained. 
The youtig man had now an income, small in reality, but to 
him competent and satisfactory, and sweetened by the con- 
sdonsness of freedom and of knowing it was all his own. 
He was eminently cold-blooded, and *^ superior to impuW' 
^-^ man who could calculate every thing, and settle his 
manner of life with an uncompromising firmness; but he 
was not a stoic. He stepped into all the dissipations of the 
little country town — stepped, but did not plunge — with an 
unlovely force, which could command itself, and did not. 
He was not " led away," either by society, or youtliful spir- 
its, or by that empire of the senses which sometimes over- 
comes very young men. What he did which was wrong 
he did with full will and purpose, gratifying his senses with- 
out obeying them. He carried his cool head and steady 
nerves through all the scenes of excitement and debauchery 
of which KenHsle was capable — and it had its hidden cen- 
tre of shame and vice, like every other town — sometimes as 
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an observer, often as a partaker; but he was never " carried 
away" — ^never forgot himscU' — never by any chance, either 
in pleasure, or frolic, or vice more piquant than either, ceased 
to liold himself, Horace Scarsdale, closer and dearer than 
either sin or pleasare. He wbb the kind of man to be vi- 
cious in contradistinction to being a victim or a slave of 
vice. He was the man to pass tnomphanUy tiirongh hnn- 
dreds more innocent than himself, strong in the unspeakable 
superiority of being able to stop when he found it necessa- 
ry, and of having at all times that self-control and self-do- 
minion which belonGjs to cold blood and a thorousrhly selfish 
B2)irit. Secure in tliis potent ascendency of self-regard, Hor- 
ace could do many things which would Imve destroyed the 
reputation of a less cool or more imj)rcssioiiabie man. Yet 
his entry into independent life, and thone pleasures hitherto 
unknown to him — mean and miserable as were the dissipa- 
tions of the little country town — occupied Horace, though 
not to the exclusion of his own interests, enough to make 
him slower than he bad intended to be, in his searches after 
his Other's secret. True, there was no case of Soarisdale 
verms Scarsdal^ or ver&us any other person, in any of the 
law reports he could reach, any more than tiiere was in Mr. 
Founcet's brain ; and he knew no means at the present mo- 
ment of entering on his inquiry, and had obtained no clew 
whatever as to the manner of this secret, or which was the 
way of finding it out. But he did not chafe under this, as 
in other circumstances Tie might have done : for the present 
he was sufficiently occupied, and not at all discontented with 
hifi life. 

At the same time, in spite of the deportment which dis- 
pleased the colonel, there were some traces of breedincr, un- 
consciously to himself, in the speech and manner of iloi aee, 
which gained him acceptance among the people around him. 
He was not refined nor cultivated, nor accustomed to socie- 
t;^ ; but though his sentiments might be vulgar enough, he 
mmself was not so. Wb very rudeness was not the rude- 
ness of a Kenlisle townsman; he was ignorant of that ex- 
traordinary junction of rural vanity and urban importance 
which goes toward the making of the &shionable class of 
such a place. His father, whom Horace would not have im:- 
itated consciously on any account whatever, and who cer- 
tainly bestowed no pains on his instrnction, had notwith- 
standing known in his day a society and breeding much so- 
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perior to anything in the little north-country town, and the 
atmosphere lingered still about Mr. Scarsdale, an impercep- 
tilde Influenoe which had aflTeoted his son nnawaies. Then 
his very poditiony outcast from society as he had been 
broDffbt up, gaye lum a certain soperionty over the limited 
people to wlmm a local curcle" was the world, and an in- 
troduction to some certain house the highest point of ambi- 
tion. Horace laughed aloud among his new associates at 
the idea of society in Eeulisle, and smiled to the same im- 
port with a silent contempt which was extremely superior 
find imposing in Mrs. PoTincot's drawing-room, to wln'ch he 
was speedily admitted, in right of his mysterious ^^pros- 
pects." 

By dint of this contempt for the community in general, 
which every body of course understood to bear exception 
for themselves, and of the singulai- and mysterious circum- 
stances uf his family, which began to be remembered and 
talked of; by his own arrogant philosophy, which imposed 
npon the inexperienced youtJis about mm, and the subtle 
tfuents to whi<m his employer bore witness, he grew rapidly 
into an olyect of interest and enriositj in the little town. 
No one could tell what sudden eminence he might spring 
into up<m some sudden discovery ; nobody knew any thing 
of him — no one was admitted to his confidence ; he was the 
inscrutable personage of the place, and left the fullest 
ground for rancy, which, in the form of gossip, occupied it- 
self mightily nbont the singular young' man. All this invol- 
untary hoiTia!;^e was incense to Horace ; lie sneered at it, yet 
it pleased him. He was elated to find himself a person of 
importance, though he despised the community which hon- 
ored him; and between the honors of the little Kenhsle so- 
ciety, the pleasures deep down below the surface, which 
gave a black side to the humanity of even that secluded 
place, and the new sense of freedom, solitude, and self-gov- 
emment in this new life^the whole put together e&sed 
from his mind for the time aU that eagerness tor has father^a 
secret which had preyed upon him when his life was idle 
and unoocupied, and when he sat hy that fiither's table ev- 
ery day. ITo had no responsibilities, no "ties," and no 
heart to feel the want of anection. He abandoned himself, 
so hx as he could abandon that self wluch was the only 
thnig he never forgot, to all his new enjoyments. He was 
stiii young, absolute, and high-dying, though his youth was 
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neither mnooent nor lovely ; he forgot his deeply-laid proj- 
eoto for the moment, and stood etttt on his way, content- 
ing himself with an importance, a mysterious snpeiiority, 
a fioense of pleasure nntnown to him before. He was not 
an experienced schemer, bent upon the sncoess of his plans, 
and deaf to the voices of the charmers. He was yomig, and, 
aooording to his fashion, he stood still and forgot his olgeot 
in the pastimes of his* youth. 



CHAPTER XL 

This state of thiners went on for a longer time thau Hor- 
ace himself was aware of. He had no correspondence with 
Marchmain, nor indeed with any one. For though he wrote 
once to Colonel Sutherland, he had no present motive suffi- 
cient to keep up a oorrespondenoe with his mude; andnea:p* 
ly a year had passed over his head before he recoUeeted tfaia 
nnreeorded passage of time. At the mSL of this period, 
however, bosiness brought a visitor to Kenlisle, and to "Mr, 
Ponncet's office, who was destined to have a most seriona 
part in Horace Scarsdale's fntnre life. 

This was Mr. Julius Stenhouse, the prinoipal solicitor of 
an important county town in Yorkshire — a man who had 
been bred in Mr. Pouncct's office, had suddenly, to every 
body's amazement, become his partner, and who as sudden- 
ly, a few years after, had left Kenlisle for his present resi- 
dence. These events had all happened before Horace had 
any cognizance of the news of tne district, and were con- 
sequently unknown to him until Mr. Stenhouse appeared. 
The stranger was a man of about fifty, with what people 
called an extremely open manner," and a frank wide smile, 
which betrayed two rows of the somideet teeth in the world, 
and gave a finrorable imprestnon to most people who had 
the honor of making Mr. Stenhoose's acquaintance. This 
prepossession, however, as might be ascertained on inquiry, 
was not apt to last— every body liWd, at first sight, the 
candid lawyer; bat he had few mends. UnUke the usual 
wont of a country to^ n, nobody appeared anxious to claim 
the recognition of the new arrival. Far from being over- 
whelmed with hospitality, Mr. Pouncct had so much diffi- 
oolty in making up a tolerable number of people to meet 
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him at the one little dinner-party given in his honor, that 
Horace Scarsdale ibr the hrst time, though he had long as- 
sisted at Mrs. Pouiu et's eveouigs,^' had the distiDgimhed 
honor of an invitation. 

Before this time, however, various circumstances had con- 
curred to attract the attention of Horace toward Mr. Sten- 
house. The extreme difference between his manners and 
Ms reputation, the mixture of repugnance and respect with 
which Hr. Pouacet treated him^ the great reluctance which 
he showed to enter upon any private bunness with his vis- 
itor, and the mystery of tiie former partnership which had 
existed between them, roused the young mau^s curiosity* 
Altogether, these new circumstances brought Horace to him- 
self ; he remembered that he was still only in an inferior po- 
sition, with no avenue open as yet to fortune or importance. 
Running over every thing in his mind, he perceived that 
he stood farther than ever from his father's secret, and that 
no other means of advancina; liimseif had as yet appeared; 
and with a certain instinctive nud sympathetic attraction, his 
thoughts turned to Mr. Steuliouse. lie bestowed his best 
attention upon him on every opportunity — he sought all the 
information he could procure about him, and about the con- 
nection subsisting between him and Mr. Pouncet. It ap- 
p^ured they were J oint^proprietors of some coal-mines in the 
neighborhood. What might a couple of attorneys have to 
do with coal-pits ? Horace scented a mystery afiur oS, with 
an instinctive gratification. Did the mystery lie here ? — and 
what was its importance^ could it be found out? 

Without knovdng any thing whatever on the subject, ex- 
cept the sole &ct that Pouncet and Stenhouse were partners 
in this valuable piece of property, Horace set out very early 
one sprinpc morning to mspect the ground, and see if any 
thing could be discovered on the snhject. It was, as it hap- 
pened, the morninpr of the day on which he was to dine at 
Mr. Pouncet's. lloraeo had been late, very late, the pre- 
vious night. This early walk was of two uses — it restored 
his imsusceptible nerves to the iron condition which was 
natural to them, and it gave him a chance of finding out in 
his old fashion any thing that there might be to find out. 
Horace neither knew the extent nor the value of the land 
possessed by Messrs. Pouncet and Stmhouse: he knew 
they drew very considerable revenues firom it^ but did not 
know how they had acquired it, nor fipom whom* He push> 
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ed briskly along the long country road, ^vinding downward 
to a lower level than that of Kenlisle, where once more the 
hfi^vUiorn hedges were greening, and the prinurose-tufts un- 
fultliiig at their feet. 

The country looked cheerful and fresh in the early morn- 



of the fields. The smoke rose £rom the cottages, and the 
laboring men came trudging out from their doors, greeting 
one another as they passed with remarks upon the weather* 
By'^d-by he came m sight of the village, with its irregu- 
lar line of thatched and red-tiled houses, with the one blue- 
slated roof rising over them, which marked the place where 
an enterprising publican had swung his " Red Lion," in well- 
justified dependence upon the " pitmen's drouth." Beyond, 
several tall shafts here and there scattered over the country 
gave note of the presence of the pits and their necessary ma- 
chinery. Horace slackened his pace, and went sauntering 
through the village, keeping a wary eye around him. He 
had not gone very far when ne perceived an old man limping 
out of a miserable little house near the cud oi* the village, 
with a poor little cripple of a boy limping after him, in uie 



and a certain dissatisfied, discontented look in the old man's 
fiice made him a likely subject for Horace^ who quickened 
his steps immediately to overtake the vayfitrers* It re* 
quired no ^reat exercise of speed. The querulous, complain- 
ing jog with which the old man and his shadow went unstead- 
ily across the snnslnne told its own tale — the very miner's 
lamp, swinging from his finger by its iron 11111/, swimi^ dis- 
consolately, and with a grumble an-l crack, complaining au- 
dibly of the labor, which, to say the truth, was sufficiently 
unsuitable for the two who trudged along together, the 
crippled childhood and tottering age, to whoso weakness 
belonged a milder fate. The old man's face was contracted 
and small with age — the nose and chin drawn together, the 
cheeks still ruddy from a life of health, pnckcored up with 
wrinkles, and ^e yery skull apparently aimioished m size 
from the efforts of time. On he went, with his feeble Umbs 
and stooping shoulders, the D&vf^ suspended from his 
bony old fingers, and a complaint m every footstep, with 
his shadow all bent and crumpled up^ an extraordinary 
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ipeotmrn moving "before him along the sunny road. Horace, 
who gave him the usnal mm! snlutation of "A fine morn- 
ins^," received only ii h .ill -articulate groan in reply. The 
olcl pitman was not thinking of the fine morning, the sweet 
air, or the sunshine ; bat only of hifi own troubles and weak- 
nesses, and himself. 

•*To them as has the strenc»th it's fine and fine enow," he 
mumbled at last ; but an ouid man as should be in his 
comuiiorable bed— eugh-eugh 1 Needocssity's sore upon th© 
oold and fraiL'' 

^How is it that joa have to get to work flo eacAjf— 
you're not a new hiod^** said Horace, with the rough and 
plaoMpoken enriosi^ which often does instead of sympadiy. 

new hand P groaned his qnerulons interlocutor; ^aa 
I was as I hey been, my young spark, I'd gie you a lesson 
would lam you better than to speak hght to an ould man. 
I've bin about the pit, dash her, since ever the first day she 
was bcgond, and mought have broke my neck like the rest 
if it hadn^t a bin for L^ood loock, and God A'mighty — eyeh, 
eyeh ! I was about the very L!:ronnd, I was, when the first 
word was giv there was coal there ; but I'll never believe 
^ere was aught let on o' that to the ould Squire." 

•*Eh! — ^the pits here are not old pits then, aren't they?** 
said Horace ; " who was it found the coal ? 1 dare say the 
landlord made it worth his while." 

^ The Lord make me quat of a parcel o* vain lads, that ken 
no more nor as many coodies cried the old man ; ^ haven't 
I as good as told you my belief? — and will ye pretend ye 
ken better than me, that was bom on his very land?** 

That's a bad coagh of yours^" said Horace, who had 
^ood practice in the means of eztwdins information; ^^whst 
do you say to a dram this sharp monung, to wann you be- 
fore you go underground?" 

"Eyeh, eyeh, lad, we're owre near the hordcr," said the 
old pitman, shaking his head; "if ever there was a deevil 
incarnate on this eartli it's the whisky, and makes naught 
but wickedness and misery, as I can see ; but to them as 
knows how to guide themselves," he added, slowly, "it's a 
comibrt now and again, Rpecially of a morning, when a man 
has the asthmatics, and liuds the cowld on his stomach. If 
you're sure you're able to afford it, sir, I've no objection, 
out I would not advise a brisk lad like you, d'ye hear, to 
partake yonrsel.* Te haven't the discretion to stop at the 
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right time at your years, nor no needcessity, as I see. Rob- 
bio, I'm a gooin' on a bit with the gentleman — see you play 
none on tlie road, nor put ofi* your time, and say I'm coin- 
ing. Eugh, eugh ! as if it wasn't a 8li;une and a disgrace to 
them as has the blame to see the Ukes of me upon the road!" 

"At your time of life they ought to take better care of 
you," said Ilorace ; *' see, here's a seal for you, and you 
shall have your dram. Why don't your sons look to it, eh, 
and keep yoa at home? It doesn't take very mach, I dare 
say, to keep the pot boiling ; why don't yoa teil them their 
duty, or speak to the parson? Yoa are snrely old enough 
to rest at your age !" 

" Kugh, eugh I I haven't got no sons," said the old man, 
with a cough which ran into a chorus of half-sobs, half^ 
ohokes. "The last on 'em was lost i' the pit, two year 
come Michaelmas, and left little to his ould father but that 
bit of a cripple lad, poor child, that will never make his own 
salt. It's the masters, dash them ! as I complain on. There 
they bees, making their money out on it, as grnnd as lords ; 
and the like of buz as does it a' left to break our ould bones, 
and waste our ould breath for a bit of bread, after serving 
of them for a matter of twenty year. Eyeh, eyeh, lad, it's 
them, dash them ! li" it had been the ould Squire, or ony 
o' the' country gentlemen, an ould servant mought hev a 
chance. Ko that I'm saying mnokle tor them, more nor the 
rest o' the vorld-^wl men is for th^ own interest in them 
days; but as for mercy or bowels, ay, or justice nonther, 
it's ilUooking for the like of them things in a conple o' 'tor- 
ne3rB, that are bom and bred for cheating and spoliation. I 
never had no houps of them myseP — ^they'll sooner tak' the 
bit o' bread out atween an ould body's teeth than support 
the agit and the orphant-ay, though it was their own'^rk 
and profit, dash them! that took the bread firom Robbie 
and me." 

" Ah !" said Horace, " that's hard ; so the pits here don't 
belong to the Armitage property, nor any of the great land- 
lords? But what have a couple of attorneys to do with 
them — they manage the property for somebody, I suppose ?" 

" My respects to you, sir," said the old pitman, smacking 
his lips over the fiery spirit, which he swauowed midilnted ; 
^^and here's wishing ns awl more health and better days; 
but I wooMn't advise you, a yoong lad, to hare ony on't. 
There's gnid ale here, very guid ale^ fke better for a yonng 
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man of a morning. You may weel ask what has the like o* 
them to do concerning sich things ; and there's few can tell 
like me, though 1 say it as shouldn't. I was a likely man 
myser in them days — a cotter on the oald Squire's land, and 
serring at Tinwood Farm, and had my own kailyard, and 
awl things conunforable. It's like, if 3roa knaw this conn- 
try, youVe heard speak of the onld Squire V* 

"To be Bnre-*-old Mnagrave, of the Grange," cried Hor- 
ace, with a certain malice and spite, of which he himself was 
scarcely aware; for Roger Musgrave's honest simplicity, 
which he scorned, yet felt galled and disconcerted by, had 
often humiliated and enraged the son of the reclnsc, who 
coMld. take no equality with the young relative of the fox- 
hunting Squire. He listened more eagerly as this name 
came in — not with a benevolent inti rest, certainly; but the 
mystery grew more an<l more promising as it touched upon 
the history of a ruined man. 

"About twenty year ago, I would say, as near as moight 
be, there was a couple o' young chaps corned about here for 
their holiday, as I aye thought to mysel*. The wan o' them 
was uncommon outspoken m his manner, wan of them lads 
that's friends with every stranger at the first word, with a 
mnckle mouth and teetn — dash 'em I — that would crunch a 
man's bones like a cannibal. Tother he was some kind of 
a student, aye fiddling abont the grass and the rocks, and 
them kind o' nonsense pastimes, i heard the haill business 
with my ain ears, so it's no mystery to me. I was plowing 
i' the lang park belonging to Tinwood then, with the two o' 
them somegate about the 2)lowtail, haviu LT tlii ir own cracks, 
with now find again a word to me — wIk n all of a suddent 
the student, he stops, and he says out lund, * There's coal 
here !* I paid little attention till I saw them baith get earn- 
est and red in the face, and down on their knees aprying into 
something I bad tinned up with my plow ; and then I uiigliL 
have clean forgot it — ^for what was I heeding, coal or no coal ? 
— when the t'other man, the lad with the mnckle month, he 
came forrard, and says he, * Here's my friend and me, we're 
made a wager about this land, but we'll ne'er be able to set- 
tle it unless awl's quiet, and you never let on that you've 
heard what he said. He's awl wrong, and he'll have to give 
in, and I'll be the winner, as youll see ; but hold you your 
peace, neighbor, and here's a gold guinea to you for your 
pams.' I^rd preserve us, I never aimed a gooid guinea aa 
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easy in my life ! I wush there was mair on them coming a 
poor body's way. I held my whisht, and the lads gaed their 
way ; but cugh, eugh I eh, man, if I had but knawn ! I would 
ne'er have been tramping this day o'er the very grand I 
plowed, to work in that pit, daflh her 1 and me aughty years 
of age and mair." 

^ HoWf then, did it happen ?" cried Horace, eagerly. 

^Bnt rU hey to be agooin," said the pitman^ lifting hun- 
self up with reluctance and difficulty-*—" the time-keeper yon* 
der, he's a perticlder man, and has nae consideration for an 
old body's infirmities : though I'm wonderful comforted with 
the speerits, I'll no deny. Eyeh ! eyeh ! the old Squire, he 
was a grand man, he was, as lang's he had it, and threw his 
siller about like water, and was aye needin^^ aye needing, like 
them sort o' men. Afore mony days, if ye'ii believe me, there 
was word of his own agent, that was Maister Pouncet, the 
'torney in Kenlisle, buying some land of him, awl to servo 
the Squire, as the fowks said ; but when I heard it was this 
land, ' IIo, ho !' says 1 to mysei', ' there's more nor clear day- 
light in this job,' says I. So I held my whisht, and waited to 
see ; and sure enow, before long came down snrveyors and 
engineers, and I know not all what, and the same lad with 
the muclde month, that was now made partner to Mr. Ponn- 
cet; and that was the start o' the pit, clash her! that's cost 
me twenty years o' my life and twa bonnie sons ; and them's 
the masters, blast them I that take their goold ont o't year 
after year, and wunna spare a penny-piece for the aged and 
frail. Eyeh, that'*' them ! — but it's my belief I'll see some- 
thing happen to that lad with the mucklc mouth before I die." 

"And what did your old Squire say, ch, when the land 
was found so rich ?" said Horace ; " did he try to break the 
bargain, and take it back again ?'* 

*'JIim!" cried the decrepit old laborer, now once more 
halting along in the fresh sunshine, with his sliadow creep- 
ing before him, and his Davy" creaking from liis bony fin- 
ger — ^'^himl a man that knawed neither care nor prudence 
awl his bom davs ; and to go agam Ins own 'tome;^ that had 
done for him since ever he came to his fortln^ — not him! 
He said it was oonfoonded lucky for Pouncet, and laughed it 
off J as I hev hexvd say, and thought shame to let see how 
Uttle sailer he got for that land. He never had no time, nor 
siller nouther, to goo into lawsuits, and his own agent, as I 
tell yon; brides that he was a simple man, was the Squire, 
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and belimdSn huk Qflr in ohec^g. Eydi! ejdit 
bat I blamed aye the cfaield with the mnckle mootk He 
was the deevil that pnt harm into the toother lawyer's head; 
for wan man may be mair wicked nor anither, even amang 
'torneys. It wasn't long after till he left this coantry. £h, 
lad, yon man's the deevil for cunning. I wouldna tnist him 
with his own soul if he could cheat that — dash them a' ! I 
moagbt have keeped on my kailyard, and seen my lads at 
the tail of the plow, if, instead of his pits and his vile siller^ 
them lields had still been part o' Tin wood Farm !" 

And the j)oor old man relapsed out of the indignation and 
excitement into which the questions of Horace, his own re- 
collectioiis, aud, above ail, hia ^' dram," had roused biui, into 
the bame querulous discontented murmurs over his own con- 
dition whioh had first attracted the notioe of his yoong com* 
panion* Horaoe sanntered by him with a certain soomfol 
namor to the month of the pit-**imtonQhed by his miafortnnesy 
only smiling at the miserable skeleton, with his boasted wi»> 
dom, hia sorap of important nnosed knowledge, and his de> 
crepit want and feebleness. Me set his foot upon this new 
information with the oonfidence of a man who sees his way 
dear, and with a strange, half-devilish smile looked after the 
poor old patriarch, who had known it for twenty years and 
made nothin fj of it. The idea anmsed him, and the contrast » 
&>x pity waa not in Horace Soarsdale's heart. 



CHAPTEii XLL 

i 

As he started on his rapid walk back to Kenlisle at a 
yery brisk paoe^ for the distance was between fi>nr and fiTe 
miles, and bosbess hours were approaching, Horace pot to- 
gether rapidly the information he had obtamed. Peniapa a 

mind of different calibre might have rejected the pitman's 
inference, and benevolently tmsted, with the defrauded 
Squire, that Pouncet and his partner were only "oonfoond- 
ed looky" in their land speeolatioiir-Hiudi things have hap- 
pened ere now honestly enough. Horace, however, was 
not the man to have finy doubt on such a snbject. His 
mind glanced, with a realization of the truth, quick and cer- 
tain as the insight of genius, along the whole course of the 
afiair, which appeared to him so clear and evident. How 
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cautions, slo"W Mr. Pouncet, in most matters a man of the 
usual iiitcgiily, had been pounced upon by the sudden de- 
men which appeared by his nde in the shape of his dever 
olerk: how his mind had been dazsled hj all the sophiama 
that natniaUy suggested themselves on this anbject: how 
he had been persuaded that it was a perfectly legitimate 
{oooeeding to buy from the needy Sqnire these lands which 
at present to all the rest of the world were cmly worth so 
little, and which concealed, with all the cmimng of nature, 
the secret of their own wealth. The Squire wanted the 
money, and was disposed to sell this portion of his estate to 
any bidder; and even ii' he were aware of the new discov- 
ery, had he either money or energy to avail himself of it ? 
Horace knew, as if by intuition, all the arguments that nmst 
have been used, and could almost fancy he saw the triumph- 
ant tempter reaping the early harvest of his knavery, and 
stepping into a bliaic of his victim's buniness, and of the 
new purchase which was made in their joint names. These 
eoatpita were now a richer and more profitable property 
than the whole of Mr. Ponncet'a business, satis&ctory as 
bis connection" was; bat Horace was Tery well able to 
explain to himself how it was that the career of Mr. Sten- 
bouse at Kenlisle had been very brief, how all "Mx, Poun- 
cet's influence had been exerted to further the views of his 
partner elsewhere, and bow it happened that the stranger's 
reception showed so much ceremonious regard and so little 
cordifility. With a certain sense of envy and emiilntion the 
young man regarded this new-comer, who held another 
man, repugnant and unwillinjr, fest in bis gripe, and had 
him in his power. It is chacun a son gout in matters of 
ambition as well as in other matters. There was something 
intoxicating to the mind of Horace in this species of supe- 
riority. To have command seci etly, by some undisclosable 
means, of another individual's will and actions : to domineer 
secretly over bis victim bv a erpell which be dared neither 
resist nor admowledge ; this was something more than a 
mere means of advancemoit ; mdependent of aH residts, 
there was a &8cinadoii indescribable in tlie very sensation 
of this power. 

And it was this power which he himself had acquired 
.over Uiese two men, so totally unlike each other, who would 
see him to-day, unsuspicious of liis enlightenment, and this 
evening meet him at the social table, whjich already won 
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such InflueDoe, put under a paLofbl eoiistniiit. Honoe ez* 
ulted as lie thought of it, and bnialied past the early Ken- 
Hsle way&rers with sudh a color on his cheek, and a step so 
brisk and energetic, that not one of them believed the tales 
to his disadvantage^ and furtive hints of having been seen in 
unnamable places, which began to be dropped about the 
little gossiping town. He had only time to make a hurried 
toilet, deferring to that more important necessity, the break- 
fast, which he had no leisure to take, and to hasten to "the 
office," where he sat punctual and composed at his desk, for 
full two hours before his coinpimion of the previous night 
appeared, nervous and miserable, at his post, with an ach- 
ing head and trembling fingers. Horace glanced across 
with cool contemjji at this miserable as he entered. He 
was conscious that lie himself, in his iron force of youth 
and selfishness, looked rather better and more self-controlled 
than usual nnder the inspiration of his new knowledge, and 
he looked at his weaker compeer with a half-amnsM, con<- 
temptnous smile. This very smile and disdain had their ef- 
fect on the little circle of spectators, who all observed it 
with an involuntary respect, and forgot to think what might 
be the heart and disposition of this lofly comrade of theirs, 
in admiring homage to the coolness of ms insolence and the 
strength of his head. 

Meanwhile, thoughts at wlncli they wonld have stood 
aghast mingled in the busy brain of Horace with the drier 
matters of daily work which passed through his hands. 
Upon which of these two men who were in his power 
Bhould he exercise that milooked-for empire? Siiouid he 
frighten Mr. Pouncet out of his wits by disclosing to him 
his new discovery ? He was certauily the most likely per- 
son to be frightened with ease ; but this did not suit the 
ideas of Horace. He was tired of Eenlisle, and fonnd no 
advantage in a residence there, and he felt in Mr. Stenhonse 
a kindred spirit with whom he conld work, and nnder whom 
his fortune was secure. Thus the virtuous young man rea- 
soned as he sat at his desk, the bland object of his thoughts 
passing him occasionally with smiles upon that wide mouth 
which the old pitman remembered so welL It might not 
be possible for Horace to refrain from waving his whip over 
the head of his present employer, bnt it was the stranger 
upon A^'lioiii, for his own advancement, he fixed his eyes. 
Mr. Btenhouse was a man much more able to understand his 
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gifts, and give them their due influence, than Mr. Ponncet 
would ever be; and in the excitement and exaltation of his 
present mood Horace thrust from his mind more conscious- 
ly than ever before that' anxiety about his Other's secret 
which had moved him to bo maoh eagerness ere he began 
to have affiura and prospects of his own. He became con- 
temptuous of it in his youthful self-importance and sense of 
power. He was dazzled to see how his own cool head and 
unimpressionable spirit, the nndeviating iron confidence of 
his supreme self-love, had imposed upon his comrades in the 
town — if comrades they could be called, who won no con- 
fidence find received no friendship from him; and he was 
elated with the new power he had gained, and ready to be- 
lieve himself one of those conquerors of fortune before whose 
promptitude and skill and unfaUiog acuteness every obstacle 
gives way. 

In this mood he filled his place in Mr. Pouncet's office 
during that day, meditating the means by which he should 
open proceedings in the evening. Mr. Pouncet, meanwhile, 
as it happened, by way of divertmg his conversation with 
his former partner from matters more intimate and less 
manageable, had been pointing out to his notice the singu*- 
lar qualities of Horace, his remarkable position and subtle 
devemeiss. Perhaps Mr. Pouncet would not have been very 
sorry to transfer his clever clerk to hands which could man- 
age him better ; at all events, it was a subject ready and 
convenient, which staved off the troublesome business ex- 
planations which Imd to be made between them. Mr. 
Pouncet had committed himself once in his life, and be- 
trayed his client; Init Lo was a strictly moral man notwith- 
standing, and disapproved deeply of the craft of his tempt- 
er, even though he did not hesitate to avail himself of the 
profits of the mutual deceit. Twenty years had passed 
since the purchase of that " most valuable property," but 
BtOl the attorney, whose greatest failure of integritjr this 
was, remained shy of the man who had led him into it, re- 
luctant to receive his periodical visits, and most reluctant to 
enter into any discussion with him of their mutual interest. 
So Mr. Pouncet talked against time when necessity shut 
him up tete-a4He with Mr. Stenhouse, and told the stranger 
«U about Horace ; while Horace outside, all his head buzz- 
ing with thoughts on the same subject, pondered how to 
display his oiocult knowledge aately, and to open the first 
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parallels of his sie^e. For which purpose the joung man 
ma6» his oarefnl toilet in prepantion for Mr. Pomieevs din- 
ner-table, where the attorney's important wifis^ and even 
Mr. Pounoet himself, received the young olerk with great 
affability, as people receive a guest who is much honored by 
iJiieir boepitality. How he laughed at them in his heart! 



CHAPTER XLH. 

IIoRACE laughed at the condescension of his hosts, bnt 
not with the laiipjh of sweet temper or brisk momentary 
youthful indignation. There was revenge in his disdain. 
It fired his inclination to exhibit the power Ik' had acquired, 
and make the most of it. The party was lew in number, 
and not of very elevated pretensioDs; a few ladies of the 
eonnty town, in sob^ bnt hright-colored silk and sathiy audi 
as was thought becoming to their matronly years, who had 
plenty of taSc among themselves, bnt were shy of interfer- 
mg with the conversation of the gentlemen and a few 
gentlemen, the beet of their dass in Keufisle, but still only 
Kenlisle townsmen, and not county magnates. Even the 
vicar was not a^ed to Mr. Pouncet's on this occasion ; the 
show was very inconsiderable — a fact which Horace made 
out with little difficulty, and which Mr. Stonhouse's sharp 
eyes were not likely to be slow of perceiving. Nothing, 
however, affected the unchangeable blandnoss of that wide- 
smiling mouth. Before the dinner was over, Horace, by 
dint of close observation, became aware that there teas a 
little by-play going on between the hosts and their principal 
guest, and that Mr. Stenhouse's inquiries about one after 
another of tiie more important people of the ncighboriiood« 
and his smiling amaaement to near that so many of them 
weire absent, and so many had previous engagements, had 
an extremely confhsing eneot npon poor Mrs. Pooneety who 
did not know how to shape her answers, and looked at her 
hnaband again and again, with an appeal for assistanoey 
which he was very slow to reqiond to. Horace, however, 
permitted Mrs. Pooncet and her accompanying train to leave 
the room before he began his sport; and it was only when 
the gentlemen had closed round the table, and when, after 
the Ava% brisk hum of taii^ a little lull ensued, that the 
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yotmg man, who had hitherto been very modest, and behaved 
himseli', as Mr. Pouncet said, with great propriety, suffer- 
ed the fir&t puff of smoke to disclose itself from liis masked 
battel^, and opened his si^. 

^^Did 70a see in yesterday's 2%mes a law case of a "very 
interesting kind^ dr?" said ihis ingenaous neophyte, ad- 
dressinff Mr. Pouncet — " Monntjoy vermta Mortlock, tried 
in the IRH Pritts. Did it happen to strike you ? I should 
like extremely to know what your opinion was." 

" I was very busy last night. I am ashamed to say I get 
most of my public news at second-hand. What was it, 
Scarsdale ? fcipeak out, my good fellow ; I dare say your 
own opinion on the subject would be as shrewd, if not as 
experienced, as mine; a very clever young man — rising 
lad!" said Mr. Pouncet, with an aside to his next neighbor, 
by way of explaining his own graciousness. " Let us hear 
whal iL was." 

Mr. Stenhouse said nothing, but Horace saw that he 
paused in the aot of peeUng an orange, and fixed upon him- 
self a broad, fiUI, smiling stare ; a look in which the entire 
eyes, month, face of the saeer seemed to take part — a look 
which any body would have said conveyed the very soul 
of openness and candor, bat which Horace somehow did 
not much care to enoonnter. Mr. Stenhouse looked at him 
steadily, as if with a smiUng consideration of what he might 
happen to mean, glanced aside with a slight malicious air 
of humor at Mr. Pouncet, gave a slight laugh, and went on 
peeling hi 3 orange. The whole pantomime tended some- 
how to diminish the young schemer's confidence in his own 
ower, which naturally led him to proceed rather more ve- 
eniently and signihcautly than he had intended with what 
he had to say. 

"The case was this," said Iloracc, with somewhat too 
niarked a tone — '•^ Mortlock was a solicitor and agent among 
others to a Sir Roger Monntjoy, a oonntry baronet. Sir 
Roger was ver^ carekss aboot his al&irB, and left them 
very mudi in his i^gmit^s hands ; and, besides, was embar- 
rassed in his circumstances, and in great need of ready monr 
ey. Mortlock somehow obtained pnvate infbrmation oonp 
cerning a portion of his client's land which more than trip- 
led its value. After which he persuaded the baronet to sell 
it to liim at a very low price, on pretense that it was com- 
paratively worthless, and that he made the purchase out of 
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complacency to meet the pressing needs of his patron. Im- 
mediately after the sale a public disooyery was made of a 
valuable vein of lead, which Mortlock immediately set about 
working, and made a fortune out of* A dosen yean after, 
when Uie baronet was dead, his hdrs brought an action 
against the solicitor, maintaining that the sale was null and 
void, and demanding compensation. Only the counsel for 
the plaintiff has been heard as yet. What do you think 
they will make of such a plea?" 

Mr. Pouncet set down upon the table the glass he was 
about raising to his lips, and spilled a few drops of hh wine. 
He was taken by surprise; but the momentary shock of 
such an appeal, made to him in the presence of Stenhouse, 
and under his eye as it was, did not overwhelm the old law- 
yer as Horace, in the self-importance of his youth, imagined 
it would. His complexion was too gray and unvarying to 
show much change of color for any thing, and the only real 
evidence of his emotion were these two or three drops of 
roiUed wme. But he cleared his throat before he answer- 
edy and spoke after a pause in a very mudi less condescend- 
ing and encouraging tone. 

''It depends altogether on what the plea is,^ said Mr« 
Pouncet ; " the story looks vastly well, but what is the 
plea? Can ycu make it out, Stenhouse ? Of course, when 
a man acquires a property fairly at its fair value, no matter 
what is found out afterward, an honest bargain can not be 
invalidated by our laws. I suppose it must be a breach of 
trust, or sometliini:^ of the sort. You are very young in our 
profession, my friend Scarsdale, or you would have known 
that you have stated no plea." 

"The plea is, of course, that the solicitor was bound to 
his client's interest, and had no right to make use of pri- 
vate iulbrmatioii for his own advantage — and they'll win it. 
There, my young friend, I give you my opinion without 
asking," said Stenhouse ; " purchases made by an agent for 
his needy client are always suspicious, sure to create a prej- 
udice to start with, and agunst the honor of the profession, 
Mr. Pouncet ? Attorneys can't afford to risk a great deal—* 
we don't stand too high in the public estimation as it is. It's 
a very interesting case ; I do not wonder it attracted your 
attention. The baronet was a gouty old spendthrift, per- 
fectly careless of money matters — ^the solicitor, a sharp fel- 
low, with an eye to his own interests ; which,'' continued 
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Mr. Stenhouse, with his frank laugh, and a humorous roll 
of his eye toward his former partner, " is a thing permissi- 
ble, and to be cxmimeDded in every profession but oar own." 

A general laugh followed tbis proposition. ^^Ton man- 
age to feather your nests pretty well, notwithstanding ; bet- 
ter than most of those other people who are encouraged to 
look after their own interests, and do not pretend to nnrse 
their neighbor's," said one of the guests. 

Accident, my dear sir, accideut !" said Stenhouse, laugh- 
ing ; " to be truly and sublimely disinterested, a man must 
be nn attorney. It is tbe model profession of Christianity. 
Here you must see innumerable personal chances slip past 
you at all times without a sigh. Why? — because you are 
the guardian of other men's chances, perpetually on the 
watch to assist your clieut, and forgetting that such a per- 
son as yourself is in the world, save for that pm jio.^e. That 
is our code of morals, eh, Pouncet ? iiut it hs high, certain- 
ly— -a severe strain for ordinary minds and as every man 
jmay follow the common laws of nature, save an attorney, 
it follows that an attorney, when he is caught tripping, has 
more odium and more punidunent than any other man. 
Mr. Pouncet, you agree, don't you, with all I say ?" 

And Mr. Stenhouse, once more with his broad laugh of 
self-mockery and extreme firankness, directed every body's 
attention to his oldjpartner, who by no means relished the 
conversation. Mr. Pouncet's glass remained still untasted 
before him on the table — he himself was ficlcfety and uneasy 
— the only answer he niadc was a spasmodic attention to bis 
guests, to encourage the passing oi the bottle, and a sudden 
proposition immediately after to join the ladies. Not one 
mdividual at his table had the slightest sympathy with the 
old law y or — every man chuckled aside at the idea that all 
these arrows were "in to old Pouncet;" not that he was 
generally disUked or unpopular, but sublime disinterested- 
ness was so od^y nneharacteristie of the man, and unlike 
the ordinary idea of his profession, that every body was 
tickled with the thought. Next to Mr. Pouncet, however, 
the person most disconcerted of the party was Horace, whose 
"power" and menace were entirely thrust aside by the jokes 
of the stranger. The young man went in sulkily, last of the 
party, to Mrs. Pouncet's drawing-room, dimly and angrily 
suspecting some wheel within Avhcel in the crafty machinery 
which he had supposed his own rash hand sufilcient to stop* 
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PeriwpB Mr. Ponnoeti after aU, was the principal erfmlDa], 
and Stenhonse only an aocomplioe — certainly appearances 
were stronger against the serious and caatious man, evident- 
ly annoyed and put oat by this conyersation^ as he was, than 
against the bold and outspoken one, who showed no timid- 
ity upon the subject. But Horace's ideas were disturbed, 
and bis calculations pnt out. He had no knowledge of the 
character of Stenhousc when he exulted in the vain idea of 
having him " in his power." If things were really as he sus- 
pected, this was not mi easy man to get into any body*s 
power ; and Horace began to inquire within himself whether 
it would not be Ijctter to have a solemn statement made by 
the old pitman, to send for authority from Roger Musgrave, 
the old Squire's heir-at-law, and to come out on his own ac- 
count in the grand character of redresser of injuries and de- 
fender of rights. That at least, stimulated by the influence 
of Monntjoy vermis Mortlock, was in Horaoe^s power. 

While the yoong man hung abont the comers of the 
drawing-room, ttmung o^r Mrs. Pooncet's stock of meagre 
Albums and superannuated Annuals, and pondering over his 
future proceedings, Mr. Stenhouse came up to bim with his 
usual frankness. He was ready to talk on any subject, this 
open-minded and candid lawyer, and spoke upon all with 
the tone of a man w^ho is afraid of none. 

"Well, Mr. Scjusdale ! so you are interested in this !Mount- 
joy and Mortlock business," said his new acquaintance — a 
curious case in every way, if they can prove it. Want of 
legal wisdom, however, plays the very devil with tliese odd 
cases — it may be perfectly clear to all rational belief, and 
yet almost inipossible to prove it. Perhaps something of 
the kind has fallen under your own observation — eh?" 

have," said Horace, a little stiffly, '^beccnne suddenly 
acquainted with a case of a very similar kind.'' 

^ Aha, I thought so— I dare say therms plenty," said Sten- 
hoose. ^ Capital cases for rmng young bu*risteis that want 
to show in the papers and get themselYes known. Famous 
things for young fellows, indeed, in general — ^thatis to say," 
he added, more slowly, **if the heir happens to be any body, 
or to have fnends or money sufficient to see the thing out. 
In that case it does not matter mneli whether he loses or 
wins. Thinking, perliMps, of striking off from my friend 
Pouncet and establisliing yourself, eh ? Could not do bet- 
ter than start with such an aflair in hand." 
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I should 1)6 glad of more experience first,'' said Horaoe ; 
" and, to tell the tnitb, I don't care for beginning by betray- 
ing old friends* Mr. Pouncet has behaved very liberally by 
me, receiving me when I had very little qualification." 

"Pouncet!" cried Mr. Stenhoiise — "you don't mean to 
sny that Pouncet has been burning; his iincrers in any such 
equivocal concerns. Come, come, ray young friend, we must 
be cautious about this. Mr. Pouncet is a most respectable 
man." 

"Mr. Stenhouse," said Horace, "I was, as it happens, at 
Tinwood this morning — perhaps you know Tin wood?" 
A little," said the otlier, with his most eugaging smile. 

** There I met, partly by chance," said Horace, feeling 
him^df provoked mto ezdtaiient hj the peifeet eoolnesa 
of 1^ antagonist, " an old man^ who gave me an entire his- 
tory of the first finding of the coal." 

Ah) it was a very simple business. I was there myself) 
with a scientific friend of mine; a blind fellow, blind as a 
mole to every thing that concerns himsel^feeling about 
the world in spectacles, and as useless for ordinary purposes 
as if he had moved in a glass case," said JMr. Stenhouse ; 
" extraordinary, is it not ? It was he who found the first 
traces of that coal." 

"And found them," said Horace, pointedly, "before the 
land was purchased by Mr. Pouncet and yourself from Squire 
Musgrave of the Grange." 

"Ah, we hud belter say as little as possible about that in 
the present company. Pouncet mightn't like it — it might 
look ugly enough for Pouncet If there was much talk on the 
subject, Bidd Mr. Stenhouse, sympathetically glaiK»ng to- 
ward his old partner, and subduing his own smile in friendly 
deprecation of a danger in which he seemed to feel no share. 

And how might it look for yonP" said Horace, with hia 
rough and coarse boldness* 

Mr.. Stenhouse laughed, and turned round upon him with 
the most candid face in the world. 

"My dear fellow, Squire Musgrave was no client of mine!" 
said tho o;ood humored lawyer. "The utmost punctilio of 
professional honor could not bind me to take care of his in- 
terests. I was a young fellow like yourself, with my for- 
tune to make. You put it very cleverly, I confess, and it 
might look ugly enough for Pouncei ; but, my excellent 
young iiieud, it is nothing in the world to me." 
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"Yet you were Mr. Pouucct's partner," said Horace, with 
a certaiu »ulky virulence, annoyed at the small success of his 
grand coup. 

"After, my dear sir, after cried Hr, Stenhoose, with 
another of his iclcUs de 

Horace made a paiise» bat retiumed to the charge with 
dogged obstinacy. 

"I know Roger Mnsgrare," he said, and I know friends 
who will stand |>y him as long as there is the slightest 
hope — ^" 

Ah, rery well, as yon please, it is not my concern ; and 
it is quite likely you might make a good thing out of Poun- 
cet," said Mr. Sti nhouse. " By-the-by, now I think of it, 
come and breakfast with me to-morrow, when we can speak 
freely. I have no particular reason to bo grateful to him, 
but Pouncct and I are very old friends. Come to the 
* George' at eight o'clock, will yuu V 1\1 like to iat^uiie 
into this a little more, for old Pouncet's sake." 

So they parted, wltii some hope on Horace's aide, but no 
very great gratification in respect to his hoped*for " power," 



CHAPTER XLHL 

It was with a slightly accelerated pulse that Horace went 
next morning to the George" to keep his appointment. He 
seemed to have ])ut ]\U own fortune on the cast, and temper 
and ambition ahke forbade his drawing back. Eiilier he 
must secure Stenhonse as an ally and coadjutor, liound to 
him by secret ties of interest, ur else he must establish his 
own career upon the chaiitable and Christian work of re- 
storing to Roger Mnsgrave snch remnants of his inheritance 
as it might be possible to rescue from the hands of Ponncet 
and St^onse. This last altemadve was not captivating to 
Horace. It was not in his nature, had he been the mstra- 
ment of such a restoration, to do it otherwise than grudg* 
ingly. He was too young as yet to have added any great 
powers of dissimulation to his other good qualities, and his 
own disposition sided much more with the clever operator 
who served his own interests by means of some unsuspect- 
ino^ Fim|)]cton, than with the simpleton who permitted him- 
selt to be so cheated. Accordingly, his thoughts were very 
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relaotant to nndeirtftke tliat siclo of the question— fltiU it was 
liis alternative, and as snch he meant to use it. 

Mr. Stenhouse entertained his young visitor sumptuously, 
and exerted all his powers to captivate him. He, too, was 
ignorant of the person he had to deal with, and did not sus- 
pect how entirely untDfluenceahle by such friendly cajoleries 
was the young bear of Marchmain, who had scarcely heart 
enough to be flattered by them, and had acuteness sufficient 
to perc^'ive the policy. He began, at length, cautiously 
enough, upon the subject of their last night's conversation 
— cautiously, though with ail his usual apparent candor and 
openness of tone. 

"Let us have a little talk now about tliis business, this 
hold which you think you ha\ e got over poor old Pouncct,*' 
said Mr. Stenhouse. "Do you know, my dear fellow, Poun- 
cet has been established here some thirty years, and the 
people believe in him; do you think they will take your 
word, at your age, against so old an authority ? I advise 
you to thmk of it a little, my friend, before you besin." 

" My word has very little to do with it," said Horace ; 
"of coarse, I know nothing of the transaction except by 
evidence, which has satisfied my own mind ; and Squire 
Musgrave was quite as well known, while he lived, as 3[r. 
Pouncet. Besides, it is your own opinion that the public 
verdict is always against the attorney; and then," said 
Horace, with a slight irrepressible sneer at his own words, 
"we have all the story in our favor, and the sympathy 
which every body feels for a disinherited heir." 

*' But then your disinherited heir has not a penny in his 
pnrsev nor the means of raising one — a private in a march- 
ing regiment,'* said Stenhouse, with a laugh ; you your- 
self are one or twe-and-twenty at the outside, have spent a 
year in Mr. Ponncet's office, and do not assert yourself, so 
fitr as I am aware, to have any command of capital. How 
are you to do it? — ^your father, eh? — your father has a 
place in the country, and perhaps influence — ^you mean to 
seek support by his means?" 

"My father," said Horace, rudely enough, "has no influ- 
ence — and, if he bad, would never use it for me ; my father 
is my greatest enemy, or takes me for his, which is the same 
thing.'^ 

"That is very extraordinary,** said Stenhouse, with a 
sudden appearance of interest ; " takes you for iiis enemy ? 
— how is that ? — there is surely some mystery here." 
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**I don't see that it matters at all to what we were speak- 
ing of," said Horace. " Look here, Mr. Stenhouse, I'll speak 
plainly : Poimcet and you are in the same boa;!— if ^oa don't 
actoaUy lose money by faaviDg this brought to a trial, you'll 
lose reputation-^lKnow you wilL I know wall enough the 
thing was your doing* I don't pretend to be very elever," 
continued Horaoe; ^^hut I think I know a man whenl see 
lum. It was you wbo found out the secret about that land 
— it was you who put the afiUir into Pooneet's head — it was 
^ou who managed it all along — the success of the undertak- 
ing belongs to you, and you know it. Now look here — 
pprhnps there's no lecffil hold upon you; but you are a liour- 
isliiog man, with people who believe in you, as much as 
some other people believe in Mr. Founcet. If this matter 
should comu to a trial, how would your reputation come 
out of it ? I ask you boldly, because you know better than 
I do the whole affair." 

**And am not afraid of it, I assure you, my dear fellow; 
go on as briskly as you please, so far as I am conoemed," 
said Stenhouae; *^bat though I don't care for this, I care 
for yoti. YoQ have a natniu genius for this kind of woriic, 
not often to be met with. Founcet woidd not miderstand 
iti but I do. m tell you what, Soarsdale — ^you can't do me 
any harm, but it is quite likely you might do me service. 
Another man most probably would send you off with a de- 
fiance, but I am not so liable to offense as most people ; I 
never found it pay, somehow. You can't do me any n arm, 
as I toll you; hut you arc hold nnd capable, and might be 
extremely useful to me: Avhile 1 lor my pharo could proba- 
bly advance your prospects. Pouncet was telling me some- 
thing about you yesterday, but I did not hope to have so 
clear a specimen of your powers. I want a confidential 
man in my own office. What do you say to leaving Poun- 
cet and transferring your services to me ?*• 

ahould ha^e perhaps a few questions to ask, In the first 
place,'* said Horace, who, elated with this sudden success, the 
first-finuts of his power," though his antagonist concealed 
it BO skillfully, was by no means disinc^ed to be insolent ; 
" about remuneration and prospects, and how I should be 
employed; for I do not hold myself a common clerk, to be 
hired by any man who pleases," added the younj^ man, 
with something of the rude arrogance that was in him. Tt 
was a new phase of his character to his observant new 
friend. 
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. ^So I midmtaady'' he said, grsv^i but with a twInHe 
of sarcasm in his eye which difleonoerted Horace. " I Bball 
be glad to hear the &cta of yoar own piiyfttc concern from 
yourself and yoii may reckon on my best advice. As for 
the terms of your engagement^ if yon enter upon one with 
me, these, of course, you must consider on your own ac- 
count, without suffering me to influence you. I shall look 
after my interests, to be sure," added Mr. Stcnbouse, with 
that charaiing caudor of his, "and you must attend to yours; 
and if you make up your mind afterward to attack Pouncet 
on behalf of your friend Musgrave," he continued, with a 
pleasant Buiile, why, well and good — you must ibllow your 
fancy. In the mean while, I have do doubt I can employ 
you to good account, and give you more insight into busi- 
ness thud PomMseb conld. Time for the office — eh? I 
thought 80. Well, yon must consider my proposal; no 
horry about itr-^d let me koow how you have decided; 
m mention it to Ponneet, that there may be no dilfoidty 
there. Good-mommg, my yomig £iend; you have a &i« 
mous spirit, and want nothing l>ut practice; and there is no 
saying what light you and I together may succeed in throw- 
ing on your own affairs." 

Thus dismissed, Horace had no resource but to take his 
hat, and shake the smooth hand of Mr. Stenliousc, which 
grasped his with so much apparent cordiality. Tlie young 
man went to his business with a strange mixture of sensa- 
tions : humiliated, because he had suffered a seeming con- 
quest, and his antagonibt had clearly home away the vic- 
tory, so far as appearances were concerned ; and flattered 
and excited at the same time by the substantial proof he 
had just received that ins threat had not been in vam* Ad- 
vancement greater and more immediate than to be made the 
"confidential man" of a solicitor in excellent practice, after 
one brief year of apprenticeship in Mr. Pouncet's office, he 
Gould not have hoped for ; and nis ambition was not of that 
great and vague kind which is always startled by the petti- 
ness of reality. Then that last hint gave a certain glow of 
efiofcmess to his excited mind : light Tipon his own affairs ! — 
ii^ht upon that mystery which shrouded the rocluse of 
Marchmain, and made his only son his enein}'^ and opponent! 
Horace had managed to content himself with inevitable 
work, and even to excite himself into the ambition of mak- 
ing a fortune and his own way in the world ; but that was a 
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mere neoeontj, to which hb srroganoe bowed itself agabet 
its will ; and the thought of leaping into sudden fortune, 
imd the bitter, long-fostercd enmity against hia £ither which 
continually suggested to his mind something which that fa- 
ther kept him oat o^ remained as fresh as ever in his spirit 
when they were appealed to. Tliese thoughts came freshly 
upon him as he hastened to bis daily oocnpation, and again 
began to revive the dreams of Marchraain. Twice he had 
succeeded in his private essays toward self-advancement. 
After an hour or two'8 reflection, with returning confidence 
he exulted to see liis i)resent and his future employer equal- 
ly in his power, aiKl made himself an easy victory in his own 
mind over the plausibilities of Mr. Stenhouse. Why should 
he not succeed as well in " his own affairs," and with equal 
paias overcome aa easily the defmises of hia &ther? — and 
what if Stenhonse had actually some light to throw upon 
these concerns? Horace rereled within iiims^ with a Be> 
cret arrogance and self-esteem as he pondered. What if it 
remained to him, in as short a time as he had taken to 
achieve these other snooesses, to dress himself in the grand- 
er spoils of imagination from which his Other's enmity or 
inter^ kept him at present shut out. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Horace did not require to reflect much over the offer of 
Mr. Stenhouse, but, a singular enough preliminary, went 
ont once more that evening to l^nwood, and again saw his 
old pitman, from whose lips he took down in writing the 
statement which he had previonsly heard. The man was 
old and might die, and though Horace dared not make the 
depontion authoritative by having the sanction of a magis- 
trnte, and thus letting daylight in upon the whole transac- 
tion, he received the statem^t, and had it signed and wit- 
nessed, as a possible ground-work of future proceedings — a 
strong moral, if not legal, evidence. With this document 
in his pocket-book, he saw Mr. Stenhouse, accepted liis pro- 
posal, and consented to Ms arrangements; then had an in- 
terview with Mr. Pouncet, more agreeable to his temper 
than any thine: he could extract from the more practiced 
man oi' the world, to whom he had now engaged himself; 
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the Kenlisle lawyer, it is true, was most deeply " in Ms 
power.'* Mr. Pounoet was very serionsy uneas^r, and oon- 
strained, disapproviug, but cbeckins the expressions of his 
disapproval by a certain anxious poTiteness, most refreshing 
and consolatory to bis departing clerk. 

Horace could not for his life have behaved himself gener- 
ously or modestly in such cureuzastances. He took use 
of his advantage, and was as arrogant and insolent as a man 
could be, quietly, who siid<lenly finds himself in a position 
to domineer over an older man who has employed and con- 
descended to him. That half hour was sweet to Horace. 
Mr. Pouncet's secret flush of rage ; his visible determination 
to restrain himself ; his forced politeness, and uneasy, un- 
natural deference to the studied rudeness of the young bear 
before him, were so many distinct expressions of homage 
dear to the young victor's soul. Jle could strip the respect- 
ability off that grave, uneasy figure; he could hold up the 
man who had betrayed his trust to tlie odium <^the world, 
and force out of his stores the riches he had gained so un- 
justly. Did he ever dream of doing it^ or of suflering any 
one else to do it, honestly, as a piece of justice? Not he: 
but it delighted him to see the conscious culprit quail, and 
to recognize his own "power." 

However, before setting out for his new sphere, a less 
comprehensible motive determined the young man to pay a 
parting visit to Marchmain. Perhaps he himself could not 
nave explained why. Xot, certainly, to see his sister; for 
Susan had no great place or influence in her brother's 
thoughts. To see his father, much more likely ; for steady 
opposition and enmity is almost as exir/eant as aftection, 
and loves to contemplate and study its object with a clear 



than love. He reached Marchmain on a spring afternoon, 
when even Lanwoth Moor owned the influence of the sea- 
son; when solitary specks of gold were bursting on the 
whin-bushes, and purple stallvs of heather-bells rose from 
the brown underground. Under that sunshine and genial 
spring stir the very house looked less desolate* The moor, 
spreading far around and behind, was sweetened and soft- 
ened by the light and sliadow of those changeful northern 
heavens j the sunshine brightened the windows with a cer- 
tain wistful, outward warmth, as if the very light was cog- 
nizant of the blank within, and would have penetrated if 
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it could. Hie low liiOi wiMi bounded the horizon had 
greened and softened like everj thing else ; and even the 
wistful dump of firs, which stood watohing on the windy 
h^ht nearest to the house, were edged and fringed with a 
lighter growth^ touching the tips of their grim branches 
into a mute compliment of nnison with the sweet moyement 
of the year. Perhaps the most human token of all was a 
row of two or three homely flower-potB ontside the dining- 
room window of IMfircbmain : that was a timid cvidcnco of 
the spring sentiinent in Susan's solitary young heart, and it 
was fiometiiing in such a desert place. Horace observed it 
as something new, with a little ridicule in his smile. Per- 
haps his father, now that he was gone, had changed the 
manner of his sway over Susan : perhaps it was only he, the 
soojwlio was obnoxious to Mr. Scarsdaie, and had to be put 
down. Horace was not jealous, nor troubled with any af- 
fectionate envy ; he smiled with superiority and contempt. 
He, a man not to be trifled with, was quite indifferent how 
any one might choose to behave to such a trifle as a girl. 

bpt Susan, it appeared, was out, when Horace, going 
round by the back of the house, startled Peggy out of her 
wits. by his sudden appearance; and, what was more, his 
father was out, an unexampled incident. The old woman 
screamed aloud when she saw who her visitor was, and put 
out both her hands with an involuntary movement to send 
him away. 



meet !" cried Peggy, in her first impulse of terror. Then 
she put out her vigorous hand and drasrcred Horace in, as 
impatiently as she had motioned him away. "You misfor- 
tunate lad ! what's brought ye here ?" said Peggy j " them 
that gangs away of then* own will should stay away. Bless 
and preserve us I do ye think I dare to receive you here?*' 
She had not <»ily received him, however, but ftstened the 
kitchen door carefully after him as she spoke. The tery 
k>ok of that kitchen, with Peggy's careful preparations go- 
ing on for her master's fastidious meal — ^preparations so 
strangdy at variance in their dainty nicety with the homely 
character and frugal expenditure of the house — ^brought m 
his old thoughts back to Horace as with a flash of magic. 
He had begun to forget how his father lived, nnd the singu- 
larity of all his habits. His old bitter, sullen curiosity over- 
powered him as he stood once more under this roof. Who 




come to blows if they 
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Wfts thift extraordioary man, who preserved in a retirement 
so rude and unrefiiied these forlorn habits of another life? 
The dainty arrangements of the table^ the skillful and learn- 
ed expedients of Peggy's cookery ; the one formal luxurious 

meal lor which Mr. Scarsdale every day made a formal toil- 
et; the silent mau with his claret-jug and evening dress, in 
that homeliest of eoimtry parlors, Hashed before him like a 
sudden picture. Who was he ? — ^and what had driven him 
here ? 

" So my father's out," suid Horace ; " why should not I 
come to see you, Peggy? Has he forbidden it? He can 
shut his own door upon me, it is true ; but neither ho nor 
any man in the world can prevent me if I will from coming 
here.'* 

^ Hash, sir I hold your peace !^he master says hell havv 
none of jovl here aMdn; iod Tm no the woman to disobey 
^ Piaster P said Fe^y; ^^And what do yoa mean by 

staymg away a year and never letting us hear word of you, 
Mr. Hony ? Is Miss Susan nobody ? — ^nor me ? — wan wonld 
think your love was so great for your father, that you nev- 
er thought of no person m the world but him !" 

"So it is — perhaps," said Horace, with a momentary 
Bmile; "and he's out, is he? — what is he doing out in day- 
light and sunshine ? Gone to walk with his pretty daugh- 
ter, Peggy, like a good papa? Ah! I suppose these amia- 
ble little amusements would have begun sooner if I had but 
been wise enough to take myself away." 

*'To walk with Miss Susan? — ^alasl" cried Peggy; "but 
ye aliways had a bitter tongne as weU as himsel\ Na, he's 
out of a snddent at bis own wiU, or rather at the good-will 
of Frovidenoe, Mr. Horry, to prevent a meetmg and un- 
seemly words atween a father and son. What would ye 
have, young man ? — and where have ye been ? — and what 
are yon domg? Bat come in here, for pity's sake, if ye^ 
no go away, and let me hear all your news, and I'll keep 
a watch at the back window agamst the master's coming 
in." 

"My news is notliinsf, except that I am about to leave 
Kenlisle," said Horace, impatiently ; " but for Heaven's sake, 
Peggy, who is this father of mine ? You koovv, though no- 
body "else knows — who is he? what does he do liere? why 
does he hate me ? why can't you tell me, and make an end 
of these m^bteries? I'm a mau now, and not a child; and 
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here is your chanoe vhile we're by oaraelTes— tell xiie» for 
Heaven's sake." 

" YouVe very ready with your ' Heaven's sake,' Mr. Hor- 
ry," sakl Peggy, severely ; ** do yo no think another word 
might ^tand better ? Ueaven has but little to do with it 
all. Tiiu Lord help us! Who is he? 'Deed and he's a 
man none so vartuous as he ought to be. And what does 
he here ? Live as it pleases him, the Lord forgive him I 
without heeding God nor man — that's all about it. And as 
for hating of you, how much love is there lost, Mr. Horry? 
Do you think I could kep it on the point o' my finger? 
Yoa Dever were wan to waste your Idndnefls. How much 
of it^ think you, go8 to Mmf" 

*^ It is well I can equal him in something,'' said Horace, 
with a careless but bitter tone. However, Peggy, you'll 
tell nothing, as I might have known. I snppose I may w^t 
to see Susan; there s nothing against that, is there? - So, 
with your permission, TU go ana wait for her* Don't be 
afraid — only to the dining-room." 

"The Lord pre^^orve me!— and if he comes in!" cried 
Peggy, half addressing herself, and hatf appealing to her un- 
welcome visitor. 

"Let him come in. I am in my fathers Louse," cried 
Horace, with that cold, hopeless smile. Peggy knew it of 
old, and had seen it on other faces. She put out her hand 
with a derce impatience, shaking it in his face. 

Oh man ! go away, and make me rid of ye ! Go where 
^e please ; if ever mortal man has a devil incarnate in him. 
It's when ye see that smOe !" 

Smiling still, Horace went coolly away to the dining- 
room, as he said; and Peggy], at her wit's end as she was^ 
found no better way of averting the evil she dreaded than 
by &stening the doors, so that they could not be opened 
from without, and clambering up stairs to watch at the ele- 
vated window of the store-room, from wlience she could see 
hor master's approach. Horace had never felt himself so 
entirely in command of the house. He panned at the door 
of the dull apartment in which he had s| )cnt so many hours 
and years, and where Susan's needle- work, more ornament- 
al now than ol" old, made a little luiaccustomed brightness 
on the dark mirror of the uncovered table ; but no sympa- 
thy for his youn^ sister, shut up here hopelessly during her 
early bloom of hfe, warmed his heart, or even enterra Ida 
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thoughts. He thought of himsdf—how he used to waste 
^ and onrse the days in this miserable solitude, and what a 
change had passed uwm his life since Uien. listening, in 
the extreme silence, ne heard P^gy go np stairs to her 
watch* He smiled at that too, bnt aoceptea the safeguard, 
and without any more hesitation tamed loond and went 
across the hall to his father's room. 

The study ; that dreaded, dismal apartment — with its dull 
hook-cases set at right angles, the hard elbow-chair standing 
stiffly before the table, the big volume laid open upon the 
desk, the stilling red curtains drooping over the window; 
his heart beat, in spite of Iiimself, as he entered ; he could 
scarqply believe bis father was not there, somehow Avalehiiig 
him, reading his very thoughts. With a sudilcn Pshaw 1 
of self-contempt and temerity, he hastened forward to the 
table. There was no lock upon the little sloping desk which 
sustained the volume Mr. Scarsdalp had been reading. With- 
out hoping to find any thing, but with a vagne thiiU of ou- 
riosity and eagerness, Horace lifted the book, and opened 
the desk. It was fhll of miscellaneons papers — Peggy's 
honsehold bills, and other things entirdy mumportant ; bat 
among these lay some folds of blotting-paper. He opened 
them with a trembling hand ; the first thmg he saw there 
was a letter, which fell out, and which Horace grasped at, 
half-consciously, and tln-iist into his pocket; another fold 
concealed, apparently, the answer to it, half written, and 
hurriedly concluded. The young man ran his eyes over it 
with burning curiosity. It was addressed to Colonel Suth- 
erland, and chiefly concerned an invitation from her uncle to 
Susan, which Mr. Scarsdale peremptorily declined. Then 
his own name caught his eye ; the last paragraph abruptly 
broken off*, as if the writer had thrown down his pen in im- 
patience, and conld continne no longer. These words, which 
contained so little information to mm, bamed themseWes, 
notwithstanding, upon Horace's memory with all the vdie- 
ment interest of mmatural hate: 

*^Ab for my son, I do not choose to answer to any man 
for my sentiments and actions in respect to him. I held all 
natural ties aa abrogated between ns from the period you 
mention, when, as you say, he seems to have ceased to ap- 
pear to me as my child, and I have only viewed him as a ri- 
val, unjustly preferred to me. I do not object to adopt your 
words-— they are sufficiently correct; but I will sufier no 
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qnestion on the subject; let the blame be upon the bead of 
the culprit. As to the will — ^" 

Here the letter euded, with a dash and blot, as if the pen 
had fallen from the writer's fingers : it was this, evidently, 
which had driven him forth in ^\ ild impatience, stung by his 
subject. Horace reiid and re-read the Beiitence, devouriug 
it with bis eyes of enmity. Then be restored it rudely to 
its place, put hack the book, and left the room. ^He thought 
he Did disoovered something in the first flndi of his excite* 
meDt. It did not seem possible that he could have looked 
thus directly into Ids firthei's tbooghts without disoovermg 
something. IIo no longer cared to risk a meeting with him. 
in the tumoit of his imaginaiy enlighteDment he called to.Pe|^ 
gy, hastily, that he was going away, and went out, as he en^ 
tended, by the back door. Nobody was visible on the moor; 
the whole waste lay barren before him, imder the slanting light 
oi the setting sun. He put up the cohar of hia coat, set hi^ 
hat over his eyes, and plunged along the narrow path among 
the gorse and heather, to TilHngton, thinking still in his ex- 
cited mind, and feeUng in hia tingling frame, that he had 
found out something; and knew more of the secret of bia 
hie than he bad e^er known before; deluded by bis eager- 
ness and enmity, and the excitement caused in him by the 
first Malthy Investigatioii it had ever been in his power to 
make. 



: CHAPTER XLY. 

The little inn at Tillington, to which Horace betook him- 
self for his night's lodging, had suffered little change from 
the day wl^cn he conducted his uncle there. Sam, it is true, 
was iii^hting the Caft'res in Africa, far enough distant; but 
his mother bad recovered her bustling good spirits, and his 
father his philoso})liy, and even Sergeant Kennedy, great and 
poni|)i »us as of old, dominated over the little sanded parlor, 
and iu ed the village lads with martial tales, unabashed, un- 
der Mrs. Gilsland's very eye. It was not to the sanded par- 
lor, however, thst H<)raee now betook himself. He was no 
longer the sullen eoimtry lad, whole idler and half gentleman, 
whose deportment had distressed Colonel Sntherland; and 
hia old game-keeper aeqnaiiitanees and ale-^nse gossqfNi 
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scarcely knew him, in Ws changed dress and altered manner. 
He was the nephew of" the cornel," a name which Mrs. Gils- 
land aiid .Sergcaut Kennedy had made important in the vil- 
lage, and he was flourishing in the world and likely to come 
to higher fortune, cirdumstanceB which mightily changed the 
tide of pablio opinion toward him. Mrs. Gildand received 
the young man with her best courtesy, and with profuse 
salatations. She opened the door of ^ the best room'' fbr 
him, and suggested a fire, as the evenings were stiU cold, 
and offered a duck for his supper, **or dinner, I was mean- 
ing," added the landlady, as Horace shrugged his shoulders 
at the chilly aspect of the room, and tossed his greatcoat 
on a chair with lordly pretension and inoivility. The good 
woman was daimted in spite of her indignation. Tfic cor- 
nel," it is true, had shown no such scorn of her humble par- 
lor, and she was not disposed to overestimate the comforts 
of Marchmain. Still, there is somethin 2; imposing to the vul- 
gar imagination in this manner of insolence. The room had 
never before looked so mean to its mistress. She stopped 
herself in her unencouraged talk, and began to displace the 
fkded paper ornaments m the tire-place, which concealed a 
fire laid ready for lighting, and kmdieid the wood herself 
with a somewhat unsteady liand. ^ It's just as it was when 
the cornel was here, and be was yety well pleased with er^ 
ery thing," she said^ half to herself. Horace took no notice 
of the implied apolc^ and defense. 

Send me candles, please, and PU see sbout dinner later,'' 
he 8£dd, loftily ; lights in the mean while, and inmiediately ; 
never mind the fire — I want lights, and at once!" 

Mrs. Gilsiand withdrew, awed, but deeply wrathful. "I 
would like to know how many servants he had to wait npon 
him at Marchmain!" slio cxclaitncd to herself as she left the 
room — " with his candles, and lights, and his immcdiantc- 
ly ! Immediantely, quotha ! Eh me, the difference of men ! 
Would the cornel, or young Mr. Roger, order a person that 
gate ? I would just say no 1 — but the like of an upstart like 
himP» 

However, the candles did come immediatelv, in Mrs. Gils- 
land^s best candlesticks, and in elaborate frills of white pa- 
per ; and the duck was killed, as a great gabble in the yard 
gave immediate notice, and all the preparations which she 
could make set on foot instantly for her fiutidions guest. 
Clean linen, snowy and well-aired, was spread upon the bed 
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which **ihe oorneP* had onoe occupied; and greater com- 
motion than even the advent of the cornel himsdf would 
have caused diffused itself through the house Meanwhile 
Hoi*ace addressed himself at his leisure to his immediate busi- 
ness, lie had come thus far without being able to perceive 
tliat he had prriined nothing by his inroad into his father's 
privacy. He was still possessed by the excitement of the 
act. AH the way, while he walked as if for a race, he had 
been gohig over these tinfatherly words, and they moved 
him to an luu easoning and unusual amount of emotion, rath- 
er more than a personal encounter would have done — con- 
firming aU. his own sentiments, and adding to them a certain 
bitterness; hat in the baste and ferror of his thoughts he 
still imagined himself to have acqnired sometiiing, and now. 
took out the letter wMoh he had seiaed and crumpled into 
his pocket, onl^ in the idea that it might supplement and 
confirm his visionary information. It was, as he supposed, 
from Colonel Sutherland, and chiefly occupied with that earn- 
est invitation to Susan which her father had declined. What 
concerned himself was brief enoughy and was to the follow* 
ing effect : 

" You will probably say that I have very little right to 
address you on subjects so intimate and personal. I merely 
throw myseU' upon your indulgence, pleading our old ac- 
quaintance and connection. I have no right whatever to 
say a word, and I trust you will parJou all the more kindly 
wiiat I do say on this account. Your son Horace is a very 
peculiar and remarkable young man. That miserable cir- 
cumstance that happened when lie was a child seems to have 
had an effect npon the hoy unawares, little as he knows of 
it. And you, my dear Scarsdale, have you forgotten that 
this boy is your own child, and not a rival unjustly pre- 
ferred to you? I acknowledge the wicked and desperate 
injustice of the whole proceeding, but Horace was not to 
blame. Would it not have been better, I appeal to you, to 
make an open effort to overthrow thi'^ iniquitous will, than 
to suffer it to produce results so deplorable? Hoar me, I 
beseocli you: receive the boy into your confidence before it 
is too late. It is your only means of really defeating and 
forestalling the evil objects of that posthumous piuiishmcnt 
and vengeance. Suffer me to speak. I have no interest in 
it, save that of natural affection : let your own heart plead 
with me, aa I am sure it 'vHU, if you permit it. Let him 
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know his sin^lar and anhapp^ fortune, and I am grieyoos- 

ly mistaken in human nature if the attempt does not prove 
to you how little you need to a|>prehead from the temper 
ana disposition of your son." 

Horace rea l this over with an interest only more intense 
than the contempt which it produced in him. ^'^he old 
twaddler I" he exclaimed to himself, in the first impulse of 
his disdain. That feeling moved him, even before curiosity. 
He could not take time to think what it was which his fa- 
ther was urged to reveal to him, in his scorn of the antici- 
pated resalt, the natural aflbction, the gmieroiia responfle, 
which his innooent old uncle believed in. Then he put the 
letter back into his pocket, and set his mind to conaider 
what information he had really gained. What was it? 
Some vague intimation about a will^ which Mr. Scarsdale 
had better have tried to set aside : some mysterious hint at 
posthumous punishment and vengeance, and his own singu- 
lar and unhappy fortune ; and on his father's side a decla- 
ration of dislike and enmity, but nothing more. That was 
wliat iie had discovered — this was the information which 
had sent hlin in nervous haste out of Marchmain, and quick- 
ened his solitary walk over the moor — and this was ail. He 
grouii 1 his teeth together when he perceived it, with savage 
disappoiDtiiient and rage. He liiid been deceived — he, so 
boldly confident in his own powers, had allowed himself to 
be blinded and drenmTented by Ids own ezcitem^t and 
childish commotion of feeling. For a moment he had en- 
joyed such command of his fatiier's house as a midnight 
thief might have gained, and had sacrificed ail the results 
of that precious instant by a piece of involuntary selMeo^t 
and ridiculous weakneaSy an indulgence absurd and con- 
temptible. His feelings were not enviable as he sat in Mrs. 
Gilsland's dark little parlor, with the two faint candles burn- 
ing, and the damp w^ood hissing in tlie grate. He might 
have borne to be deceived, but it was hard to consent to 
the humiliating idea of having deceived himself. However, 
he could make nothing better of it, and grinding his teeth 
did no harm to any body, and certainly could do little serv- 
ice to himself. So he swallowed his mortification as he best 
could, put Colonel Sutherland's letter in his pocket-book, 
and addressed himself with what contoit he might to Mrs. 
Gilsland^s duck. He was not without appetite, in spite of 
his disappointment. . Then he sanntered into the pobfio 
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room, and opened his heart so far as to bestow a pint or 
two of ale upon his old acquaintances. Even this divertisse- 
ment^ however, did not withdraw his thoughts froiu his own 
a^airs — he lounged at the door of the Banded parlor, doing 
a little graadeiir and Bsperioiity as he loved to do, but tam- 
ing over his fleoret etrain of thought without intermisdon, 
notwithstanding. A will! — then there was a will iflsoA 
oonoemed himself and lay at the bottom of all these hints 
and mysteries. Wills are acoessible to curions eyes in this 
eonntry, in spite of all the safeguards which the most jealooa 
care can take. The young man started when that idea in- 
terposed the flicker of its taper into the darkness. He 
raised his head again and renewed his eoxm^a: after all, 
hi8 invasion of his father's private sanctuary had not been 
entirely in vain. There was comfort to his self-esteem, as 
well as a deiinite direction to \m eiibrts, in the thought. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Mb* ScAHSPAia had kit his room and the house in a sod- 
den flash of impatienoe beyond bearing, as Ins son had im* 

agined. The very idea of the will to whidh Colonel Suther- 
land referred plainly in his letter was maddening to the sol- 
itary man. He could not bear the name, much less any dis- 
cnssion of this &tal document; and when he found himself 
constramed to mention it in his own person, a ^^olent and 
angry petulance overpowered him; he dashed his pen to 
the p^round, threw his paper into the desk, and rushed out 
of doors into the spring air, which had no softening effect 
upon him. Half consciously to himself, he had lived with 
more freedom since the departure of his son, and felt him- 
self relieved of a certain clog upon his movements ; and it 
was not now so extraordinary an event as Horace had sup- 
posed that he should be out of doors in daylight and sun- 
shine. Mr. Scarsdale had strayed deep into the moor in an 
opposite direction to Tillington, with thoughts even more 
bitter than those of Horace— thoughts- which the wdl-meant 
intervention of the colonel only raised to a passionate viru- 
lence. He, too, Hke his son, scorned, with a deep contempit, 
the tender simplicity of the old soldier, which neither of 
th^ comprehended; and coining back over that desolate 
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waste of moorland to see his own desolate house standing 
out solitary and wistful in the hosom of the wilderness, Mr. 
Scarsdale realized, with a bitter superiority, the kind of 
house which was likely to call Lis brother-in-law master — 
the house full of warmth and kindliness, at which he sneered 
dismally, with the disgust of aa evE spirit. The Tery desire 
which her imole showed to have Sixsan with bun increased 
the scorn of Sosan's Either. What did he want the girl 
for? To make an old man's pet of her, and amuse himself 
with the fondness of dotage ? Thus the recluse setnmed 
to his house to conclude his letter, and to intimate, in words 
few and strong, as befitted his present temper, his desire to 
reodve no further ^^&yors" in correspondence from CSolonel 
Sutherland. He went in unsuspicious, where there seemed 
nothinc!' to suspect, seeinp-, as he passed, Susan seated near 
the window with her work on her knee, and her wistful 
young eyes gazing across the moor. She had come in from 
her walk and her stolen interview with the one sole com- 
panion whom she ever had any intercourse with. She was 
leaning her bead upon the pretty iiand, which had dimpled 
into womanly roundness and softness, thinking over Boiiie 
Stray thonghts put into her mind by the romantic Letty, 
and dispersing, with her own honest womanly good sense, 
the boarding-school absnrdities of the hal^edncated girl 
whom Snsan so devoutly believed to be her own superior; 
and perhaps wondering a little wistfully, as girls will, when, 
if ever, her fate and fortune would come to her over that 
blank of moorland. She was not disoontented, little as she 
had to content her; she was only a domestic woman — a 
household creature ; word of flatter}- or voice of compli- 
ment had never sounded in her ears all lier life. She could 
still brighten her dull firmament not a little with a new pat- 
tern for her muslin work, or a new story privately borrowed 
from Letty, though perhaps only out of the Sunday-scliool 
Library, and nothing remarkable in point of literature ; but 
still wandering ideas will fioat into minds of nineteen, and 
eyes that have grown weary cTen over a new pattern mi^ht 
be pardoned if they searched the horizon with a little wist- 
fabess, and wondered if nobody eyer would appear again 
on the purple blank of Ijanwoih Moor. 
, Susan, at least, was thinking so secretly to herself when 
her father entered, running over in her own mind the few, 
Tery few, people ahe had over known, ^e did not ootmt 
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the tnrnpikcmjin and his wife and children upon the road, 
nor the cliaucc cottager whom she knew by sii^ht. But 
who were the others *? The Hector, and Letty's father, the 
poor Presbyterian minister, tin lirst of wliom she had heard 
preach, and the latter had spoken to her when she eave him 
a chance, which was fseldom ; Letty herself, who was older 
now, and had ideas of lovers, and made Susan, a little to 
her own confusion, shame, and amusement, her chosen con- 
fichmte; Undo Edward^ dearest of fHeiids, whom, alas I it 
was like enough she might never see again ; and, yes — 
among 'SO few it was impossible to omit him^ — ^Mr. Roger, 
who had thrown the gipsy^s husband oyer the hedge, and 
had taken off bis hat to her, and who was lost in the distant 
world and unknown mists of life. Which of them had Su- 
san a ohance of seeing across that moor? Nobody, poor 
child ; not even the postman, the one messenger of bright- 
ness to her life ; for it was too late for tliat emissary ; but 
she sat at the window, with her work in one Iiand, lending 
her head upon tlie other; perhaps dreaming of some figure 
whicli it would liave Hghteued her heart to see, appearing 
in the eveninc^ Yicrht on the road across the moor. 

She was still seated thus, and the light was failing, giving 
an excuse for her sweet wistful idleness and half melancholy 
mood of thought, when Mr. Scsrsdale snddenly flung open 
the door and appeared, as he had onoe appeared to his 
daughter before, swift and sudden as a wmd, white with 
passion, and lost in a fiery, silent excitement, which terrified 
and shocked her. He came dose up to her, with a long, 
noiseless stride, and grasped her arm furiously : but for that 
grasp the man mi^ht have been a ghost, with his shadowy, 
attenuated form, his long open dressing-gown streaming be- 
hind him, his noiseless step, nnd face of speechless passion. 
Not entirely sjieeehless either, though he micrbt as well have 
been so for any meaning which she could comprehend in 
the words which fell liissiiijx and sharp on Susan's ears. 

"Where is it?" he cried, siiaking her whole frame with 
the fury of liis grasp — "where is it?^ — ^yhat have you done 
with it? liestore il instantly, dishouorable Tool! Do you 
think it is any thing to you ?" 

" What» paoa?" cried Susan, trembling, and drawing back 
unawares with a shrinking of terror. It was a strange in- 
terruption of her innocent girlish dreams. 

" WhatP he cried, holding her tighter— what I Do 
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you dare to ask me? Restore it at once, or I shall be 
tempted to souiething beyoud reason. Ciiiid I idiot I do you. 
think you can cheat me ?" 

Susan Btood still in his hold, shaken by it, and trembling 
from head to foot — bat she shrank no more. ^ I have never 
cheated you in all my life," she said, raising her honest bine 
eyes to his face — ^that face which scowled over hers with a 
devilish force of passion ; was it possible that there could 
be kindred or connection between the two ? 

He looked at her yrith a baffled rage, incomprehensible 
to Susan. " There is neither man nor woman in the world, 
nor child either, who does not lie to mc and deceive me !" 
said Mr. Scarsdale. " Do you suppose I do not know — do 
you think T hfivo no eyes to see you smile over that old 
lool's fondling letters ? Give it up this moment, or I swear 
to you I will cast you out of my house, and leave you to 
find your way to him as you can I Give it up at once, I 
say r' 

"Do you mean Uncle Edward's letter, papa?" asked Su- 
san. ^ I will get it this moment, if you unll let me go ; all 
of them, if you please.'' 

But insteiBul of letting her go, he grasped her pained arm 
more fiercely. 

"You faiow what letter I mean," he said; "that letter 
which only a fool could have written, and which I was a 
fool to think of answering. What would yon call the child 

who takes advantage of her father's absence to go into his 
room and rob him of it ? Was it for love of the writer ? — 
was it for your miserable brother's information ? — or is it a 
coniiuon amusement, which T have only found out because 
tills was done too soon? Thief! have you nothing to say?" 

Susan drew herself out of her father's grasp with a bold- 
ness and force altogether unprecedented in her, and grew 
red over brow, neck, and face. 

I am no thief— I will not be called so !" she said, in sud* 
dea provocation ; then fhlling as suddenly out of that un- 
usual self-assertion, she continued, trembling, ^^Papa, I have 
neyer entered your room ; I never went into it m my life 
except when you were there; I never robbed you; I know 
nothmg even of what you mean." 

Her father looked at her closely, with a smile of disbelief 
and a fixed ofiensive stare, which she could not tolerate. 
He did not attempt to lay hands upon her, but stood only 
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looking at her with eyes ^\ iiicli e incapable of perceiv- 
ing truth or honesty, imd s;l\v only fraud and falseness. 
*'VVhere is the letter lie .^aiJ. Those sincere young eyes, 
which every body else in the world would have trusted, con- 
veyed no seoarity to him. 

Susan turned away from him with a sadden outbreak of 
tears— tears of mortified and pasaonate impatienoe. He 
was her father, in spite of the small tenderness he showed 
her, and had a certain hold upon her habit of domestic vf' 
feotion* She felt the injustice keenly enough, and she felt 
still more keenly that his eyes were intoleralSe, and that she 
could not bear them. 

"I lifive no Inter save those my uncle has sent me," she 
said, indignantly, ^hen she had overcome her emotion; 
"they are all beio in this box — have no oilier. I can only 
repeat the same linng, papa, if you should ask me a hun- 
dred times — I have no letter but these." 

And Susan open* d the pretty inlaid box, with its key 
hanging to it by a bit of ribbon, which Uncle Edw ard had 
brought her, and which she had appropriated, with a fanci- 
ful girlish fluffection, to hold his letters— opened it hastily 
and threw out the little store upon the table with trembling 
hands. Some trifling inrcumstance, perhaps the mere odor 
of the sandal-wood which lined the box, recaUing some sub- 
tle association to him, produced a start and flush of angry 
color on Mr* Scarsdale^s lace. He thrust the little casket 
away with some mattered words which Snsan could not 
hear, but, even in spite of that touch of nature, turned over 
with a cold suspicion the letters which it had contained. 
Nothing hke what he sought ^v^^ there, of course ; but he 
was not convinced. No one else was in the house, or had 
been here — so far as his knowledge went — sine Peggy; 
even Susan did noi know of her brother's hurried x'lsiU and 
Peggy was beyond suspicion, even to Mr, Scarsdaie ^ iiis 
daughter, and she only, could be to blame. 

kttow^" he said, coldly, when he had scattered the 
good colonel's letters over the tables throwing them scorn* 
fully from him, *Hhat my desk has been opened and my pa* 
pers stolen. Tou are clever in hiding, like all women ; but 
such an artifice can not deceive me, when my loss is so evi- 
dent. Take this detestable thing away I the smell is suffo- 
cating,'' he cried, with an interjection of rage, and once 
more pushing violently from him the pretly box with its 
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pungent odor. *'But stay, understand me tirst; it is late, 
aud you are young; I will not turn you out upon the moor 
to-night, littte as you desarve my oosfitderation; but if this 
letter is not restored to me bdrore to-morrow, nothing in 
the world will prevent me expelling yon from this bouse-^ 
do you hear? I will have no thi^ under my roof. I per- 
eexve you are ready to cry, like all your kind. Crying is a 
very good weapon with some people, but I assure you it 
has no effect whatever on me.'' 

Susan could not have answered for her life. She stood 
still, gazing nt him with her eyes dilated, a convulsive effort 
of pride keeping in her tears, but a sob bursting in spite of 
her from her snffocatinq* breast. There she still stood after 
he bad left the room, speechless, laboring to contain herself, 
even after the necessity for that effort was over. But when 
she dropped at lenc^th into a chair, and yielded to the hys- 
leiical passion of teais and sobbing which overpowered her, 
beneath all her shame, mortification, and terror, a guilty 
gleam of joy which finghtiened her shot through poor Su- 
san's heart. She thought it guilty, poor. child. She was 
dismayed to feel that sudden pang of hope and comfort 
breaking the sense of this calamity. To be expelled from 
her father's house, cast out upon the moor and upon the 
world, with the st^^a upon her of bavins robbed and de- 
ceived him ! She repeated over to herself uuA accumulation 
of horrorp, to extinguish this furtive and unpermissible glow 
of secret hope, and cried bitterly over her own wickedness 
when she found it inextinguishable; but even with that 
secret and unsanctioned solace, the thought was miserable 
enough to her youth and ignorance. To be turned away like 
a bad servant; to be called a thief; to be driven from her 
father's house j Heaven preserve herl a young girl, alone 
and penmless — what could she do ? 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

Iir this stupefied condit&CHDi of mind, .stunned by the 
change which seemed about to happen, jyet moved now and 
then by a strange intolerance and passionate inclination to 
resist and protest, Peggy f<3und her young mistress when 
she came to spread tl^ table for that hateful dinner, the 
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thought of which made Susan's heart ache. The poor girl 
still sat listlessly by the table, on which her letters, the treas- 
ures of her afiectionate disposition, were still carelessly scat- 
tered, and where the pretty box stood open and empty, as 
Mr. Scarsdale had thrust it aw My from him. Susan was 
by 110 means above a fit of crying, and had her disappoint- 
iiu Ills ;uid vexations like another, little as there seemed to 
wish or hope for within her limited firmament ; but this 
listless attitude of duspair was new to Peggy, who was 
somehow frightened to see it. What had liappened ? Had 
she expected a letter, and falling into a fit of passion not to 
receive any, had she thrown oat reddos^ on the table that 
cherished correspondence, the comfort of her life ? Bat fits 
of jpassioQ were very onlike Sosan. Pe^gy had come up 
stairs early, that she might have some private, confidential 
talk, and inform her of her brother^s harried visit; bat she 
paused in anxiety and compassion before entering apon that 
sabject. *' Hinny, what ails you ?" asked Peggy, with the 
kindly, local term of caressing, laying her hand sofUy on 



then suddenly recollecting this one, long, faithful friend, 
■whom she must lose, hid ner face upon Peggy's shoulder, 
and burst again into passionate tears. 

"What is it, then, hinny? aye trouble, and naught but 
troii])Ie. Bless us all, has the master been upon ye again? 
And what did ye know, poor innocent?" cried Peggy, ca- 
ressing the young head that leaned upon her ; " has he ibund 
it out, for all the watch I made? Haald ap yoor head, 
and let me hear — it was none of yoor blame.** 

^Foand oat what?'* cried Soaani grasping her aaddenly 
by the hand. 

" No great comfort if a person man speak the truth— just 
that Mr. Horry was here when yoa were out. Yes, Miss 
Susan," said Peggy, " I oaght to have told ve sooner, but 

what good ? He came for no end as I could see, and de- 

Earted the snmc. Aye the owld man — a bitter thought in 
is heart, and an ill word in his mouth. Kb, the Lord for- 

five us ! To think ?re should liavo the bringing up of chil- 
er ! — that can make sure of nothing to give them but our 
ow n shortcomin's ! He said lie was leaving Kenlisle, but no 
another word, and was out of the house before I could come 
down to ask him wherefore he was goin', and where." 
Horace 1" cried Susan, who bad followed this speech 
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breathlessly, with an interest almost too eager for intelli- 
gence, and w hose face had reddened with a painful insight, 
as it came to an end. "Horace! Has Horace been here ?*' 
She clasped her hands together with such an anxious en- 
treaty not to be answered, wat Peggy paused involuntarily. 
« Peggy," said Susan, under her breath^ ^donH tell papar- 
for pity^s sake, don't tell papa! He will do nothing worse 
to me than he has threatened* I am only a ^1 — ^he would 
not strike me nor fight me. But Horace! Peggy, for 
mercVs sake, if you love me or any of us, let him believe 
that I did it. liet him never know that Horace has been 
here." 

"There's somethini]^ hnppenefl ! Let mc hoar what it i*^," 
said Peg-fry^ almost .is anxiously, "and tlien I'll know what 
is behooving and needful. Eh, Miss Susan, you're iofnorant 
and innocent yourseP — ^you moaghtn't understand him. Let 
me hear what he said." 

"lie said nothing," said Susan, shaking her head mourn- 
fully, with a sadness very unlike Peggy's expectation, " but 
that I had stolen away a letter from his room whUe he was 
oot. Ob, Peggy, I am so very, very thankful that I had 
not seen yon, and did not know Horace had been here I 
And he said if I did not give it back to him to-morrow^ he 
would torn me away. Turn me away, P^gy, out of doors 
upon the moor, to ^o any where, or do any thing I pleased ! 
I, who never was farther than Tillington except once with 
Uncle Edward! I, who know nobody, and have no money 
and no friends! To send me away from Marchmain, and 
from — from yow, who care for me. Oh, Peggy, what shall 
I do?" 

Peggy stood irresolute for a moment, wringing her hands. 
"The Lord help iis all ! If the devil has a man bound hand 
aud foot, what can I do ?" cried the laitiiful servant. " God 
preserve us 1 That's what it's come to. Eh, mistress, mis- 
tress I Did I think what I would have to put up with when 
I gave vou my word? Let me go, mias Snsan. I've 
know'd mm thirty year, and he's know'd me. PU speak 
to hiinmyselV* 

But Susan hung round her with a clasp which would not 
Be loosed, entreating, with a voice scarcely audible, which, 
notwithstanding, went to poor Peggy's heart. "He will 
think yo'ft know — you will tell him — he will find it out !*' 
cried Susau : and, Peggy, they will kill each other. Peg- 

M 
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gy, Pe^ry J think ! father and son ! Let liim ]>elieve it was 
me ; he will not kill me, and I am ready to go away," 

" Poor lamb 1" said Peggy, smoothiog down the pretty 
fidr braids of hair on Susan's yoong head, wbieh haa once 
store drooped forward on her own oompassionate sbonlder, 
**Bnt it*s no' her; Vm no' tbinkiDg of her, bless her I It's 
him. God forgive him I He had but one chance, as any 
mortal could see. He had his childer, his daogiitei^an in- 
nocent that had no share in't^ and was wronged as well as 
himsel'. And now the Lord help ns ! he'll bereave himser, 
and send his one liope away. T'tti no' thinking of yon, hin- 
ny," said Peggy, temlcrly, ^vliile a few slow tears began to 
fall, gleaming and large, on Susan's hair — " nor of me — one 
heart-break, more or less, in JiLlle matter to an owld woman ; 
and if I wasna like to sink with fret and trouble, I would 
see it was best for you; but, oh, weary on the man himsel' ! 
What's to become of him ? There's no more liuup, as 1 can 
see, no more !" 

Susan, Bobbbg upon Peggy's breast, natvrally felt, in the 
youtfafnl petulance of that snaden calamity, that it was her- 
self who onght to be sorrowed Ibr, and not her ftther. 1^ 
raised hers^ a little, wiping her eyes, with a flush of mo- 
mentary independence and involuntary self assertion. Fqr 
once in her lite the forlorn pride and excess of nn^ipreoiated 
suffering, so dear to very young people, came in a flood of 
I desolate luxury to Susan's lieart. She thoiiprlit of herself, 
lonely and friendless upon the moor, cast out from her 
home, and ignorant where to turn, with nobody in the 
world so much as thinking of her, or sparing a tear for her 
sorrow. Peggy mourning for Mr. Scarsdale — for her fa- 
ther, he who dwelt secure and supreme at home, and cast 
out his woman-child upon the world. Horace, for whoso 
flin she was to suffer, gone away without oaring to see her, 
without eren saying where he had gone ; and Susan in her 
youth and desolation, att alone and mendless t The picture 
was sad enough in reality ; and Susan lifted her head with 
momentary pnde from Peggy's breast, tears of self-lameata* 
tion flowing out of her eyes, and proud mortification and 
loneliness in her heart ; not even Peggy felt for her. 

" And I — what am X to do ?" she said, half to herself^ 
turning her wistful, weepinn^ eyes upon that moor which was 
the world to her at tliis moment, and no bad emblem of the 
world at any time to the friendless and solitary. It was 
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true that Susan's heart had palpitated with one Pudden flush 
of joy at the thought, beyond that moor and yon horizon, 
of reaching Uncle Edward, and the home of her dreams; 
but Uncle Edward wa.s iar ofi^ and she had no means of 
reaching him. What was she to do ? wander on day and 
night, like a lady of romance^ seekine her love, with nothing 
on her lips bnt " Undo Edward*' and ** Milnelull -or lose 
herself and die upon those wistful, &.r-eztending roads, out 
of reach of love or human charity ? Any thing sad enough 
would have pleased Susan's imagination at the present mo- 
ment. She could see no brighter liide to the picture. No- 
body in the world cared for or sympathized with her 
strange, dismal circumstances, and the only home she had 
ever known in the w^orld was about to close its remorseless 
doors upon her. Darkness fell upon the moor, and the 
spring breezes blew chilly over it, but from that darkness 
and those breezes she might have no roof to shelter her 
after to-night. 

From these fancies she was strangely enough interrupted. 
Peggy, absorbed in her own thoughts, and almost forget- 
ting the youD^ victim of this day's misfortunes, had not dis* 
tnrbed her hitherto. Peggy's own mind was wandering 
back through a painM blank of years and hopeless human 
perversity ; but the sure touch of habit recalled her to her* 
self more certainly than Susan's silent tears or the melan- 
choly thought of losing Susan, which, though she said Uttle 
about it, lay heavy at her heart. The growing darkness 
startled her suddenly — " Glide preserve me ! — and he must 
have his diiinor, whether or no," said Peggy, darting for- 
ward to gather up the letters and restore them to their 
box. "Not a moment too soon, for Mr. Scarsdale's study- 
door creaked immediately afterward, and liis step was aud- 
ible going up stairs to dress. Susan took the box out of 
Peggy's hands with youLldul petulance, and left the room, 
carrying it solemnly, and proudly restraining her tears, 
Nobody should be offended ^ain with the sight of Unde 
Edward's present. Kobody c£ould find herself in the way 
after this melandioly night; and the dinner, that dismal 
ceremonial — ^the dinner which Peggy could not forget^ 
though Susan's heart was breaking— she had that trial, too, 
to get through and overcome. To meet her father's eye 
and sit in his presence all the miserable evening ; to eat, or 
pretend to eat, for the last time at his table ; and to do this 
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all alone aod unsupported, the j^)oor desolate child feeling a 
certain guilt in her heart which ybe liad not know^n when he 
spoke to her first — the secret consciousness, not to be re- 
vealed for her life, that if she had not taken the letter, she 
knew who had done su; and that becretly, like a robber, 
Horace had been here. 



CHAPTER XLVHL 

The dinner passed as these formal lonely dinners had 

pBBsed for years at Marchmain. Tlioro was no perceptible 
shade of difference in the manner of Mr. Scnrsdale, who ad- 
dressed to his daughter polite questions about the dishes 
she preferred, as he had been used to do to Horace, driving 
his son wild ; and himself sat upright and stiff at the head 
of the table, dining, as usual, without any symptoms of the 
passion which he had exhibited to Susan. lie was deeply 
angry, it is true, stiU, but he was entirely without alarm, be- 
lieving, as a matter of coarse, that Su^ must have taken 
hifl letter, and contemptaaaaly recdving that Instaoee of 
dishonorable condnot merely as a visible spedmen of the 
womanish meanness and canning which bdonged to snch 
creatures, and which, perhaps, was scarcely to be considered 
gnilt. He believed she would return it to him that even- 
mg. He did not believe she had boldness enough to retain 
any copy for Horace, and he knew that to herself it would 
disclc^e nothing ; therefore he showed no more passion, was 
no more repulsive than he always was, nnd scarcely deii^^ned 
to turn his eyes more than usual upon his unfortunate child. 

^he sat there at table, with the light sliining on her, an- 
swering hiiu in humble monosyllables when he spoke — for 
Susan's heroics had ialled long ere now — receiving humbly 
what he sent to her, but unable to eat a morsel, her heart 
almost choking her as it beat against her breast. It was 
not now the desolate moor, nor tiie forlorn idea of beinff 
thmst ont homdess npon it to wander where she wonlo^ 
that oppressed Snsan. It was the terror of being put to 
farther question, of her father once more addressing her, 
as he was sure to do, about the theft, of which she no Ion- 

ger felt herself quite innocent. She could scarcely restrain 
or start and thrill of terror when he turned his head to% 
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ward her; her frame trembled throughout with desperate 
apprehensions; she feared herself, and her own ignorance 
of all the arts of concealment ; she feared to say something 
or do something which would betray Horace; and she feared 
her father — ^that bitter tone of passion, that terrible incre- 
dulity of tratfa. Tiie poor girl sat still, rigidly, upon her 
chair, with a feeling that this was ber only safeguard, and 
that she must infallibly drop down upon the floor if she 
1 1 i c (1 to move. When Pe^gy removed the doth, and placed 
Mr. Scarsdale's little reading-desk, his glass and decanter, 
upon the table, Susan still sat there in spite of many a se- 
cret touch and pull from her humble and anxious friend. 
Pecfgy was alarmed, but dnrst not say any thing to call the 
attention of her master; and at last brought Susan's work 
to her, and thrust it into the poor child's trembling fingers, 
with a look and raovemeut of anxious appeal. Susan took 
the work mechanically, and applied herself to it without 
knowing what she did ; and thus the evening went on with 
a thrillinff, audible silence, of which, dreary and long though 
she bad Mt these nights many a time before, die bad never 
been sensible till^now. The long, gleaming, polished table, 
with the two candles leflecting tb^nselves in its surfoce in 
two lines of light ; the solemn figure of Mr. Scarsdale in his 
formal evening dress, seated upright at the head, turning 
with mechanical, automaton regmarity the leaves of his 
book ; the dead blank of the surrounding walls, no longer 
diversified even by a flicker of firo-lit^ht ; and Susan, almost 
as rigid and motionless as her lather, ulVald to l)i c:itlio, lest 
it should call his attention to her; her ears tingling to the 
dreadful silence, and her heart fainting at thought of the 
words which some time this eveiiing ^\ ere sure to break it. 
Looking upon this evening scene, it \\'as strange to believe 
that Susan Scarsdale could tremble at the idea of being 
thrust out of this cold and gloomy refuge, or find no com- 
fort in the thought of trying rather the strange world and 
the solitary moor, which, unknown as tiiey were, were still 
crossed by paths which led to human homes. 
Bat she thought neither of the world nor the moor at the 
resent moment. She would have been glad if she had 
een sufiiciently courageous to fly out into the darkness 
and lose herself forever rather than meet this impending 
interview ; but it ^vas not in her to escape or run away. 
Susan's mind was the womanly deyelopment of that steady 
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British temper which cnti not deliver itself by violence, but 
must wait orderly aiid dutiful for the natural accomplish- 
ment of its destimes. She sat trembling bat still, afraid of 
vhat 8he had to bear, doabtless, bat mcapable of ranning 

The lon^ night passed in this paose and silence, without 
a woid aatd on either aide. The tea came in, and was made 
and Bwallowed withoat anyintenmption of the blank. And 
atili Soaaa'a fingers moved at the work whidi she could 
scarcelj see, and her father turned over the pages of his 
book. He perceived beyond doubt, as he sat mechanically 
reading to the bottom of every page, with that dull, steady 
attention which had neither lite nor interest in it, the state 
of extreme emotion, excitement, and desperate self-restraint 
in whicli his young daughter sat before him ; but pity found 
no eiitranee into his heart. He permitted her to remain so, 
sitting late and beyond tlie usual hour of retiring, with a 
kind of diabolical patience ou his own part, which checked 
the worda a dccen times on his Hps. He was satisfied to 
see the entire power he had over her, and at the present 
moment had no thought of hia threat, or of carrying it out. 
Perhaps even to faun the room would have been more deso* 
late^ the dismal evening lon^r, had there been no yoon^ 
figure there^ humbly ministermg to him when occasion was, 
keeping respectful silence, bearing, without a complaint or 
effort to enliven them, these tedious, miserable hours ; but 
he had no objection to see her suffer. At length, when the 
chill of almost midnight began to creep into that room 
where they had ceased to have any fire, Mr. Scarsdalo'f^ 
own physical sensations moved him. He closed his bo( k, 
and as he closed it, saw Susan shiver in the climax of her 
agoiues oi' anticipation. She should not be balked this time, 
and at last he spoke. 

presume, Basan," he said, with a little sdemnity, ^^that 
joa have made up your mind.'' 

**Papa?" said Sosan, with a gasp of inquiry. Hade np 
her mind to what? He so seldom addressed her by her 
name that some forlorn hope of his heart relenting toward 
her entered her head. Perhaps some lingering touch of 
componction had taken him at the thoag^t of sending her 
away. 

"Must T speak plainer?" he said. "I presume you have 
decided what you are going to do. Are you reaay to re- 
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Btore my letter, or to leave 1117 honae ? Wbidh ? Yoa tm^ 
derstand the alternative well enough, and you know that I 
am not to be trifled with — ^have you the letter here ?" 

Oh, papa cried Susan, clasping her bands, " I bare not 
the letter here nor any where I I never had it ! I never 
saw it ! Oh, papa, did I ever tell you a lie, that you will 
not believe me now ? And how can I give it back when I 
never took it ? — when I do not know what it is ? Will you 
not believe me ? I am speaking the truth.*' 

"Where is my letter?" cried Mr, Scarsdale once more, 
growing wliite with passion. 

Susan sat looking at him, trembling, unable to speak • her 
lips moved, but he could not hear wlmt she said, fehe could 
hardly bear beraelf say under ber breath, "I can not tdDL! 
I do not Imow!'* Her terror bad taken breath and yoice, 
away from ber. How could she answer suob a miestion 
sbe did not know — and yet she did know. Oh, Horace! 
She could have been so much bolder, so much stronger, if 
sbe bad never known of his coming there. 

" Tou are obdurate, then, and determined !" cried the fa* 
ther. " You think, perhaps, your brother will take up your 
cause and protect you. Fool! do you suppose he e^ires for 
you more tiiaii for an instrument ; or your meddling uncle, 
who has made perpetual niiscliief since his prying visit here. 
Think ! I give you one opportunity more ; will you restore 
me that letter^ — once for all, yes or no ?" 

Susan fetaggered up to her feet, hysterical and over- 
whelmed. 

^^Tou may turn me away out of the bouse P she cried; 
**you may do it, for you have the power — ^yon may kill me, 
if you please; but you can not make me give back what I 
never saw and never touched in my lifel" 

Mr. Scarsdale looked at ber intently, as if thinking that 
bis eyes, fiery and burning, could overcome ber if nothing 
else would. "In that case," he said, with cold passion, 
"this is our last meeting — the last occasion on wliich T shall 
have any thing to say to you. I am now alone, and shall 
remain so while I live. Be good enough to give Vc^^j di- 
rections where your wardrobe is to be sent. In considera- 
tion of your youth, I give you the shelter of my roof to- 
night; but I trubl I shall not need to encounter another 
such interview. Good-by — I wish you better fortune in 
your future life than you have bad here.** 
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Susan held her hands, overpowered, in spite of her- 
self, by the posiUon in which she stood. 

Father, where can I go she cried, with a wild appeaL 

He looked at her once more, fixedly and firmly. 

" You kuow that much better thau I can tell yon. Good- 
by," he said ; and so lefl the room, with those loug, silent, 
passionate steps, the hght he carried gleaming upon liis pas- 
sionate face. Susan sank down where he had leit her^ alone 
and desokte. It was all over now 1 



CHAFTER XUX. 

Smukir conid not tell how long the interval was till Peggy 
came soflly stealing into the room in her big night-cap, and 
with a shawl over her shoulders. Peggy had waited till 
she heard Mr. Scarsdale sweep np stairs ; she could see him 
out of her kitchen, where she sat in the dark, silent and 
watchful as her own great cat, with her eyes turned toward 
the closed door of the dining-room; and as soon as she 
supposed it safe, she made haste to the succor of his poor 
daughter. Susan was sitting in despair, "w here slie had sat 
all the evening, pale, stupefied, and silent — not sufficiently 
alive to outward circumstances to notice Peggy's entrance ; 
overpowered by her own personal misfortune scarcely more 
than she was shooked in ner sense (bright, and aduuned to 
be obliged to expose her father's omelty and mjnstioe. A 
new horror on tnis point had seized her ; she was not of 
that dispodtion whibn is pleased to appear in the character 
of victim or sacrifice ; she would have suffered any thing 
sooner than disclose the grim ghost of her own house to 
the public eye; notwithstanding this was what she must 
do, in spite of herself. When Horace lefl his home it was 
not an unnatural proceedini]r, nor was his father to be sup- 
posed greatly in the wrong ; bnt she, a girl, what would 
any one think of a man who expelled /ler from liis unfather- 
ly doors? Her heart ached as this new thought fell with 
afflicting and sudden distinctness upon it, and bhe had now 
no more time to weep or bemoan herself. This night only 
was all the interval of thought or preparation to be permit- 
ted her, Already, mdeed, in the chill of that deep darkness 
the day had begun which was to see her oast forth and hm^ 
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ishcd ; and already her mind sickened and grew feeble to 
think that she could not take a step upon the road without 
reveaUng to some one how hardly -she had been treated ; 
and that her own very solitude, helplessness, snd necessity 
were all so many mote aocnsations against the &Uier who 
had no pity on her womanhood or her jroath. 

Notwithstanding, Susan was recoyenng command of hei^ 
self, and felt that jshe had no time for trifling ; and when 
she felt Peggy's hand on her shoulder, and heard the whi^ 
per of kindness in her ear, she did not "give way," as Peg- 
gy expected. She looked up with her exhausted face, al-' 
most worn out, yet at the same time reviving, full of what 
it was necessary to do. 

" I am to go away," she said, slowly, with a quiver of her 
lip — "to-morrow — early — ^that he may never see me again. 
I am to tell you where to send my things, and to go away, 
Peggy, to-morrow." 

Weel, hinny, and it's well for you!" cried Peggy> her- 
self bursting out into a fit of tears and sobbing. Oh, Hiss 
Susan, what am I, that I should complain and grumble? — 
but if 8 an that heart-breaking face, my darling Iambi What 
should I lament for? Kothing^in this word out selfishness, 
and because Pm an old fooL The Lord forgive us! — it's a 
deal better for you !'* 

"Oh! hush, Peggy—don't speak 1" said Susan — "and 
don't cry — T cnn't he^r it! There is very, very little time 
now to think of any thing; and you must tell me — there is 
nobody else in the world to tell me — what I am to do." 

"Nobody else in the world? Ob, hinny-sweet !" cried 
poor Peggy. " There's a whole worldluU of love and kind- 
ness for you and the like s of yon. There's your tincle— 
bless him! — that would keep the very wind off your cheek; 
and many a wan ye never saw nor heard tell o', will be 
striving which to l>e kindest. Say no such words to me — 
know a deal better than that. Fm no' afhdd for you," cried 
Peggy, with a fresh burst of sobbing — ^•^no* a morsel, and 
m no pretend. I'm real even down heart-broken for the 
mastisr and mysel' !" 

Susan oould not answer, and did not try ; she was but 
little disposed to lament for her father at the present mo- 
mcnt, or to think him capable of feeling her loss, fehe put 
her liand on Peggy's, and pressed it, half in fondness, half 
with an entreaty to be silent, which the faithM servant did 

M2 
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not disregard. Feggy took Susan's round soft hfincl be- 
tween her own hard ones, and held it close, and looke d at 
her with sorrowful, fond eyes. She yaw the young liie and 
resolution, the sweet, serious sense and judgment, coming 
bac^ to Snaati'i iiMe» and Peggy waa heroio enough to fop* 
get herself, fi>r the forlorn young cieatQTe'a sake. 

^*Ay, it's just BO,*' said Peggy*—** I knowed it from her 
birth. SheUl never make a work jf she can help It, but she*tt 
never break down and &iL MiSB Susan, there's one thing 
first and foremost you mnn do, and yon mnnna s^ no to me, 
for I know best. You must go this moment to yo«ir bed — 

"To bed! Do you think Z could sleep, Peggy?" cxitd 
Susan, with involuntary youthful contempt. 

"Ay, hinny — ^ye'll sleep, and ye'il wake fresh, and start 
early. You wouldn't think it, maybe, but I know better," 
said Peggy. "You niuuna say no to me the last night. 
Eyeh, niy lamb! you're youncr, and your eyes are heavy 
with the sleep and the tears, ill wake ye biave and early, 
but you mun take first your nat'ral rest." 

**It Is impossible. 1 do not know what to do— I hare 
eraj thing to ask you about. Oh, Peggy, don't bid me !" 
said BnssB, ending; ^^and I hare no money, and nobody to 
direct me, and I don't know how to get there !" 

^ Whisht 1 Youth can sleep at all seasons ; bnt it's given 
to the aged to watch, and it doesna injure theni,^^ said JPeg- 
gy^ solemnly. " Go to your bed, my lamb, and say your 
prayers, and the Lord'll send sleep to his beloved ; and as 
for me, I'll turn all tilings over in my rniiid, find do up your 
bundle: you mun carry your own bundle, hinny, a bit of 
the road — ^there's no help ; and rouse you with the break 
of day, and hev your cup of tea ready. Eh ! the Lord bless 
yon, darling ! you're a going forth to love and kindness, and 
a Vd'ii lit for the likes of you. Am I Borry ? No, no, no, if ye 
ask me a hunderd times — save and excepting for mys«l'." 

^ Oh, Peggy, yoti'H miss me !" eded manof throwing her^ 
self into the arms of her ftithfal friend. 

**Aj; maybe I will," said Peggy, slowly; "I wouldn't 
say—Hit's moor nor likely. Miss Susan, go to your bed this 
moment ; yell maybe never have the ohanoe of doing P^- 
gy's bidding again." 

Moved by this adjuration, Susan obeyed, tliough very nn- 
willingly; and smihn<x sadly at the very idea of sleep, laid 
herself down ibr the last time on her own bed, " to please 
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Peggy." But Peggy knew better than her young mistress. 
Through those deep, chill hours of night, while Peggy, in 
the same room, looked over aU the different articles of her 
wai'drobe, selectiDg the dress in which she ahoald travel^ 
Cftrel^y packing the otiiers, and putting up the light nec- 
essary articles 'vniioh mnst be earned with her, Susan slept 
sofb and deep, with the sleep of yonth and profound ex« 
hanstion. She had been tried beyond her strength, and na> 
tnre wonld not be defrauded. When Peggy^ task was 
over she sat down by the bedside, a strange iBgure in h&t 
great muslin night-cap, and with her big shawl wrapping 
her close agnlnst the cold of the night. Peggy was too 
old to sleep in such circuinstanccs; she sat wiping her eyes 
silently, though not weeping, as far as any sound went, 
thinking of more things than Susan wist of; of Susan's 
niot her, who had succumbed so many years ago under the 
hard pressure of life ; of the unhappy man iu the next room, 
who was consuming himself, as he had consumed every 
thing lovely and pleasant in his existence, by theyehemenoe 
and bitterness oihis pasmons; and of yet another man who 
was dead, an elder Soarsdale, whose malevolent will* worked 
mischief and misery, after he had ceased to have any indi- 
vidual action of his own. Susan would have thought it 
strange and hard if she had known that she herself, the dar- 
ling of Peggy'^ heart, came in only at the end of this long 
musing upon otiiers ; and that even her brother, with his 
hard and ungenerous spirit, luid a larger share in the sor- 
rowful cogitations of the old liaraily servant than she herself 
had. Susan was only a sufferer — she was young, she had 
friends who would love her. Peggy would "miss" her 
sorely and heavily, but it was well for Susan. She had no- 
thing to do with that long Une of perversity, and cruelty, 
and guilt which ran in the Scarsdale blood. 

The dawn was breaking gray and &int when Peggy woke 
her young mistress. Susan sprang np mstantly, nnable to 
believe that the night was rwfy over. Peggy had made 
every thing ready for her, even to the unnecessary break- 
&8t and comforting cup of tea down stairs, set before a 
oozy fire, and the girl dressed herself with a silent rapidity 
of excitement, listening to the directions which Peggy, not 
very learned herself, gave to her inexperience. Peggy, out 
of the lieart oi' some secret treasure of her own, which she 
kept ready in case of necessity, and had done for many a 
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wuTy wkh a previaon of Bome ihqIi want at the pfMont» 

had taken an old five-pound note, which, stnffod into an old 
fashioned pane, she pot into Siuan'a handsi aa aoon aa her 

rapid toilet was completed. 

" They'll no ask more nor that, Miss Susan," said Peggy ; 
" they tell me they're no as dear as postchays, them rail- 
roads. Now, hinny, Til tell you what you'll do — you'll 
take across the moor to TiUingtou, to John Gilsland's, at 
the public ; it's a long walk, but it can not be helped, and 
it's early morning, and no a person will say an uncivil \s ord 
to you. You'll tell him to get out Lis gig, and take you 
immediate to the railroad, and you'll no pay him. Maprbe 
he might impose upon you, though he's ft decent man^ if it 
waana hia wife; and maybe they might aak moor nor we 
think Ibr at the railroady and pat ye aboat» Ye can tdl 
him to come to ns £>r hia jMymenty and so I'll hear how ye 
flot that &r* Then, Miss dnaan, ye'll make him take out a 
ticket fbr yon — that's the manner of the thu^ — as near tiU 
the comeTa as possible-^yon knaw the names of the places 
better nor me ; and then, my darling lamb, you'll buy some 
biscuits and things, and take c^rit care of yonrsel'; and 
you'll come to Edinburgh, so lar as i can mind, hrst ; and thea 
you'll ask after the road to yonr uncle's. T canna believe, 
not me, that there's a man on the whole road as is fit to be 
oncivil to you. And you'll tell John Gilsland to take your 
ticket for tlie best place ; and look about you, hinny, till you 
see some decent woman person a goin' the same road, and 
keep beside her. Miss Susan, my dear lamb, ;fou'll have to 
thmk for TomraelV and no be frightened. Eh, if I could hat 
go and take care of ye ! bnt the Lord bleaa na, lunny, we 
monna leave Atfn» poor fork>ni gentleman, all by himaelf" 

^ I will think of every thin^ you say. I shall not be fright- 
ened. I'll take care, Peggy, cried Snsan, through her tears. 

" Whisht, whisht l*-you're no to go forth creeting. My 
lamb, it's best for you — I'm no sorry for yotv' cried Peggy, 
with a sob; "here's your tea — a good cup of tea's a great 
comfort ; and here's some sandwiches — «at them when you 
can on the road, for I see you'll no put a morsel within your 
hps at Marchmain. And now, my darlinor hinny, it's good 
daylight, and here's your bundle, and you'll liev to go.'* 

The parting was sore but brief, and Susan stood without 
in the early sunshine before she knew what had happened 
to her, holding uucoqsoioiuly bnt tightly the bundle in one 
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band, and Tesgfn aid leatiber pnrae in the other, and faesiv 
in^ dosed bcMnd her, -wiUi an inexorablo eertiunty and 
swiftness, whioh was poor Peggy's artifice to hide her own 
grief, and to shorten the pang of their fareweU, that re- 
morseless door of Marohmam. The desohite girl stood for 
a moment, blind with tears, on the step. Her fate was ao- 
complished. There lay the moor, witn the world beyond, 
strange, unfamiliar, bewilderiDg — and her home, cold as it 
was, had closed upon her forever. The first thrill of that 
reality was so dreadful to Susan, that she might have fallen 
and fainted upon the cold threshold where she still stood, 
holding by the door-post to support herself, but for an inci- 
dent that roused lier. A window opened above — the win- 
dow of her father's room. She looked up eagerly, thinking 
that perhaps he might haye relented. Something, magnified . 
and bltured in form by the tears which filled her eyes fa]]» 
fell from aboTO, and descended heayily at her feet; but no 
one appeared at the window, which was instantly closed* 
She stooped down to lift it, trembling. It was another 
purse, not so homely as Peggy's, contaimng no note or word 
of farewell, as she had hoped for a moment, but merely an- 
other fivc-ponnd note. With a strange access of anger and 
disapf) ointment, Susan threw it Irom lier upon the step of 
the door. " Give it to Peggy — her money is better to meP^ 
she cried aloud, with involuntary indignation; and then 
brushing the tears from her eyes, set out upon her journey 
without looking behind, her whole heart and frame tingling 
with wounded feeling and injured pride. 

That cold and grudging provirion for her wants, thrown 
to her at tiie last moment^ transported Susan with a sudden 
touch of passion foreim to her nature; it sent her across 
the moor at a speed whicii she could not have equaled un* 
der any other circumstances* The dew was on the early 
heather-bells, and the solitary golden fiower-poda, which 
lighted the dark whin bushes, opened under her eye to the 
morning sun; but though the scene had many charms at 
that hour and season, and though the whins and straggling 
seedlings caught her dress as if to detain her, the young 
wayfarer made no pause. 

**The tears that gathered in her eye 
She left the moiintain bieexeto diy." 

And pushing forward with all the sadden force of a sensi* 
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tive natore, urged beyond strength or patiaiee, preesed 
along the mstling moorland path, withoat once turning her 
eyes to look upon that house from which the last gleam of 
hope disappeared with her disappearance. Henceforth all 
life of yoath and light of affidctiott were aerered from Marob* 
main* 



CHAPTER L. 

It was still early when Susan, somewhat Hushed by her 
rapid walk, and somewhat tired to the boot — for, elastio 
aiia atcong, andacemtomedto exemae as ahe waa» aiz miles 
of adiitary road, with a handle to oafn% not to aay the bar* 
den of her deaolate dronmatanoea, and the natam timidity 
which, after a whiie, replaced her flash of indignant vehe- 
mence, was rather an exhaostm^ morning promenade for 
a girl of nineteen — arrived at Timngton. And, in spite of 
Peggy's injunctions and her own sense of necessity, it was 
only with lini^erinc^ steps and a painful reluctance that she 
at last summoned oomaiie sulHciunt to present herself at 
John Gilsland's open door. Once there, however, matters 
became easy enough, smoothed by Mrs. Gilsland's ea^^er and 
ready welcomei and by an incident of which Sosan had not 
thought. 

"Kyeh, miss! but he's gone no moor nor half an hour 
since,'* cried Mrs. Gilsland. Bless us awl! to have a 
young lady like yoa come as ihr, and o'er late» when awFii 
done! Bat he waa in grit haate, waa Mr« Horrr, Come 
in to the fire and rest yoar8d% for the like' of tnem long 
walks at this liour in the morning, they're no for leddy-birds 
like ^00. You'll hare heard firom the cornel* miaa? And 
how is he ? — ^the dear gentleman ! But you're not a going 
to stand there, with that white face. Dear heart, sit down, 
and I'll get a cup of tea in a twinkling. She's clean done 
with tiredness, and the disappointment. John ! if ye had 
the spirit of a mouse, ye'd goo after Mr. Horry, and bring 
him back to satisfy miss — there, do ye hear?" 

"No, Mrs. Gilsland," said Susan, eagerly; "but, please, 
if Julm will get the gig and drive me to the railroad, and 
perhaps we might oveiLake my brother. I'm — I'm — I'm— • 
going to see my uncle to Scotland; and Horace would^ 
might, perha po a eo me away.'* 
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^* Bat, dear miss, your boxes cried Mrs. Gilsland, gaz- 
ing at the young peaestrian with astonishment, and throw- 
ing henr wonder into the first tangible thing that occurred to 
her, as the took the bundle out Susan's nand. 

They are to come after me,'' ssud Susan, with a blush 
of shame ; but we had better make haste, and overtake 
Horace. He does not know I am going; bat I tMnk — 
thought — ^he would, perhaps, go with me to the railroad," 
added Susan, availing herself of that unexpected assistance 
to cover her strange dc]Kirture alone from Marchmain, yet 
blushing at the falsehood of the inference. " Oh, will you 
please to tell John? I have had breakfast. I could not 
take any tea, thank yoa, Mrs* Gilsland, but I want so much 
to overtake my brother." 

This was so reasoniible and compreliensible, that the good 
woman left her guest immediately, to startle her husband 
into unusual speed, and urge him on to the harnessing of 
the horse, and preparation of the gig, with such wonderftd 
expedition, that J<mn, who, contrary to his usual haMts, had 
no time whatevw to think about it, was perfectly finshed 
with the exertion, and scarcely knew what he was doing. 
Susan, grateful to be left unquestioned, sat alone in the mean 
time in the*little parlor, feeling half glad and half guilty in 
the 8tran^]^e relief afforded her by Horace's recent presence 
here, and the excuse it served to give for her own appear- 
ance. It saved her entirely from the halting and timid ex- 
lanation of a sudden visit to her uncle, and there being no- 
ody at JVIarchmain w ho could be spared to accompany her, 
with which she had been trying to fortify herself, as she a|>- 
proached TiliiDtjtou ; and tJie momentary rest and quietness 
was a relief to her tired and excited frame. Then the very 
room recalled to poor Susan reeolleetions which warmed 
and strengthened her heart. Unde Edward !--^e onlj per- 
son in the world, save ^^j^gy* had ever looked wiui ten- 
der, indulgent eyes of amnion upon her youth ; and it was 
to him and his house she was going! She sat there motion- 
less, in the dingy little inn parlor, too much fatigued and 
strained in mindeven to unclasp her hands, but nnconscions- 
ly recovering her courage, and feeling the light and flicker 
of a happiness to come about lier heart. 

This sensation of co77ifort increased when Susan was fair- 
ly seated in John Gilsland' s gig, most carefully wrapped 
about with shawls and mantles, Sad began to feel the exhll- 
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aratioo of that rapid passage through the free air and over 
the opeu country. The youth in her ydoB ro«e like mercu- 
ry in spite of hend( and slie was sot sure that she was bo 
very glad in her heart aa she ought to have been when John 
Giliiand anured her of her oertainty of overtakinflr Horace. 
She waa not a yery attentivi» liatener to honest John's talk, 
imifose and digresdye aa that waa. She made gentle an- 
swers, for it was not in Susaii^s nature to show even unin- 
tentional rudeneBB to any body ; but with so much to think 
about, and possessed by the tlirill of novel excitement which 
their first necessity of actin<j^ for themselves gives to very- 
young people, she made but a very iudifferent listener in re- 
ality. Then her heart kept beating over the thought of tiiis 
approachiiiGf interview %vith her brother, and leaped to her 
mouth, as people say, w hen ;uiy distant figure became visi- 
ble on the road. She did not know tlie road, uor whether 
her conductor was taking her direct the nearest way to the 
railway* They were malbg progress on this earlieat atage 
of her long journey ; and it was atill monung, and all the 
long spring day waa before her ; that waa ahnoat enough 
for Sosan in her present state of mind. 

She was roiised at length, and startled into an instant ao> 
cess of renew^ ezoitement and anxiety by a^shont fran 
John Gilsland. 

"Holla, Mr. Horry! Holla, Ind ! hey! hear ye! Mnis- 
ter Horry I here's me and your sister fleeing after you this 
six or seven miles. Mr. Horry, I'm sayinij^ — holla ! 

Horace was before them, at mme little distance. He 
Bto]>})C(l ^vhen the shouting reached his ear, and turned to 
lo<jk back. As they came up to him, Susan had full leisure * 
to observe the changes which this year had wrought upon 
her brother's appearance, and a little sensation of affection- 
ate pride gladdened her at the sight. Bnt she was anxious^ 
a thoQsand times more anzions, to make aore that he shonld 
speak to her with ordinary kindness, and withoot exposing 
ruddy the nature of her sadden journey, which he was sure 
to guess, than she was to thmk how Uncle Edward would 
receive her when she went to throw herself penniless upon 
his charity; and felt herself approadiing him close and fast 
with a degree of trepidation strange to see between two 
persons so nearly the same nn^e, and so closely allied. Ho 
lor his part stared at her with utter amazement as tlie gig 
approached closer. ^ ^^Sosan! what on earth has brought you 
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here f** be ezdaimed, with «d astonishment wbidh was by no 
means free of anger. Susan trembled and faltered in her an- 
swer, as if her father himself had asked the question. 

Oh, Horace ! to ask yon to go to the railway with me," 
she said, stooping closer toward him, and pressing the hand 
whioh he slo^y extended toward her, significantly and close- 
ly, to make him understand that she had more to say : I 
am going to Undo Edward — will you come and see me 
away ?" 

He looked at her with a strange, half-envlons, half-con- 
temptuous smile. "So he lets you go!'* he exclaimed j "he 
has grown amiable all at once, it would appear.'* 

"Oh, Horace, hush!" cried Susan, stooping closer, with 
a sudden rush of tears to her eyes. "I will tell you all 
whenever we stop. Oh, Horace," she added, in an inex- 
pressible yearning for sympathy, and sinkine her yoiee to a 
whisper, "don't fook so unkind and cold; ne has sent me 
awayl'* 

"The mare's fresh and Bpankej»*' said John Gilsland; 
^ she's enough to manaoe without any whispermg in her 
lug. Jump up behind, Mr. Horry, and tawlk as we goo. 
It'll be straight to the railroad now ?" 

"Hiive yon not been going straight to the railroad?" 
asked Susan, in surprise. 

" Straight ! I trust you thought me of sufficient import- 
ance to bring you live mOes out of your way," said Horace, 
sharply, " and lose your train too, most likely. Why didn't 
you drive as she ordered you, Gilsland? >Yhat good can 
I do her ? Look sharp now, then, can't you? Well, Susan, 
what's this sudden journey about ?" 

«<0h, Horace 1 oanH yon guess?" said Susan, looking at 
bim wistfully. ^Bnt bush i-— never mind," she adde^ as 
she encountered his angry stare of inquiry. "Ob bush! 
ni tell you every thing when we get thml" 

And from that moment the most eager wish to get there 
moved poor Susan. His an^ry dissatisfaotion at being 
stopped ; his cold salntaticm; his apparent resentment at the 
idea that he could know any thing about her journey or its 
cause ; tho tone in which ho repelled her coniidential whis- 
pers, and repeated aloud what she had said to him with all 
the little pantomimic exhortations to secrecy which were 
possible to her, brought a renewed chill upon her heart. 
They went along at a great pace, the mare, however, being 
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the only individual of tho party wlio showed the least ex- 
hilaration or pleasure on the road. Would that John Gils- 
land had been less considerate of the sister's desire to over- 
take her brother! Would that he had gone the straight 
road, and made less dciuoustration of his kindly iutcDtions ! 
AfUr all, the strai|;ht road is the best ; but to hear Horace 
Scarsdale angriljr innsting upon that plain ^t, and upon 
the folly of mi^ong so long a Movtt to overtake lum, was 
not cailciilated to raise any body's spirits, or to make the 
drive more agreeable. John Gusland'a talk, whidi Snaan 
had only half listened to, was much better than the sharp, 
dropping oonversation which now went on at intervals ; and 
Snsan bought at a safficientiy hard price her momentary 
ease and reUef. 

" Where are you going, Horace ?*' she askedy with hesita- 
tion — " away from KenUsle, Peggy said — ^" 

**I am going to Harliflax," he said, shortly. " I liave got a 
better appointment there. I have luanaged to make ray own 
way so far, you can tell my uncle — w^ithout being obliged to 
any one," lie added, with a sneer. 

**And will yon write sometimes, please, Horace?" said 
Sosan. ^'There are only two of na m the voild; and teQ 
me, where shall I write to yon 

He laughed, as if this was an extremely nnimportant mat- 
ter, shall be with Mr. Stenhonse,*^ he said — ^'^Jnlina 
Stenhouse, Esq. I dare say yonr letters will find me^ witik 
his name.'* 

" Stenhouse, said ye ? Eyeh, Mr. Horry, will that be the 
Stenhouse that was i' Kcnlisle, in ould Founijet's office?" 
asked John Gilslnnd, suddenly looking round. 

" And if it should be, what then asked Horace, inso- 
lently. 

" Oh, little matter to me," said honest .John. " He's a 
great scoondrel, that's luvl — ^and married tluit bit silly wid- 
ow, poor thing! — her as didn't know when she was well 
off, and had good friends; though the Squire would have 
done for her, as I have reason to know, like a sister of his 
' own.'* 

« What widow f* demanded Horace. 

**It*s no concern of mine,'' said John Gilsland, tonohing 
the mare with his whip for a grand final dash np to the 
ndlway station. She wasn't my widow, I reckon, nor he- 
longing to me* Her first man was a aodger captain, an- 
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Other chance kind o' person, like his son, one Mr. Roger that 
was. Wliat the deevil has a woman to do with a new hus- 
band, that has house and hyame o'er her head, and a likely 
son ? Serve her right, as I aye said, and ^v^iii say. They're 
away out of this oountry^but he's a great scooudi ei, as I 
tell ye, wherever he mar be.'' 

In i^ite of himself Horace started, and was shocked^ as 
well as astonished, for the moment by this informatioxu 
While Susan g^ed at tiie railway, glad, and yet trembling 
to reach it^ with thoughts of launching forth by herself 
without even those familiar £u)es near wMch she knew well, 
though they smiled little upon her, Horace was busy with 
this Gtrancrc hit of ncTrs. It was somewhat astounding even - 
to him to think that tlic man who had betrayed the interests 
and appropriated the estate of the son should be the hus- 
band of l^s mother. Running on with this contemplation, 
and biting his thumb, as was his custom when he addressed 
himself to the task of arranging something new among his 
stores, and finding out where it iitted best, his eye suddenly 
caught in the group before the railway station the stooping 
and decrepit figure of his old pitman, careAiliy dressed in 
his Sabbath dothes.^ Horace spraD|p from the gig, though 
it was still in rapid motion, with an impulse of alarm, and 
hurried up to his strange acquaintance. The mare drew up 
immediately after, with a great dash and commotion. John 
Gilsland helj^ Susan to descend, and finding some of bis 
own friends immediately, while her brother's presence freed 
him from all responsibility concernino; her, lefl the timid 
girl to herself. She stood alone for a moment, frightened 
and discouraged ; then, seeing nothing better for it, follow- 
ed Horace, who was in close conversation with the old man. 
She was not curious, nor even interested, in what they were 
Baying; but she had never stood by herself before, exposed 
to the wondering gaze of strangers, and she felt secure 
when she could glide up beside her brother and stand dose 
to him, even though he paid no attention to her, nor noliGed 
she was there. 

Well, and what were you going to Armitage Park for, 
eh? What business have yon there?" said Horace, imper- 
atively, to the old man. 

My lad, that's no' tiie gate to speak to me," said the 
pitman, " that am owld enough to be your grandsire. I'm 
a gooia' for awl wan and the same reason as ye cam' to me, 
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my young gentleman. Sir John he's at the Park, aud we've 
ta'en counsel, the neebors and me — them as seen me sign 
the paper, at your own bidding— and what weVe settled i% 
Sir John'B yoong Mr. Roger's friend ; and if it was worth 
a gold soTereigu to you, it's maybe worth a 'nnitj or a bit 
peDsion to the man hinuel' ; so Fm a gooin' to the Park to 
see Sir John, and try my loock^ — and that's awL** 

Sir John? Do yon think Sir John will see yoti.^" cried 
Horaoe» ^yoa impatient old blockhead! Do you think Z 
can't manage for you? Why don't you trust to mc ?" 

"I'm an ould man; if it's to be ony crud to me, there's 
little time to lose," said the pitman, stoutly. You're a 
■ . clever lad, I'm no' misdoubting, but ye're nouther the man 
himsel' nor his near friend. I hevn't ony time to lose, and 
a bird in the hand's worth twa in the bush — no meaning 
ony distrust of you, young gentleman. If tlie yoimg Squire 
should find his advantage in knowing what I iSow, he 
mought weel spare a bit something by the week, ten shil- 
ling or so, to an owld man as won't be a burden iqpon no- 
body for lang." 

Don't you understand this is the yery thing that I in- 
tended?" cried Horaoe» making — as Susan, who bad gradu- 
ally become interested, could perceive — the greatest effort 
to keep his temper. ^^To be sm*e, Fm trying all I can. I 
meant to let you know as soon as I could tell myself, but 
you'll spoil all if you interfere. Go back to Tinwood, like 
a sensible man ; I'll see you in a day or two. A bird in the 
bush is better than no bird at all, I can tell you ; and do 
you think Sir John, with a score of servants about him, 
would see you? Trust to me, and you shall have what you 
want in two or three days. I give you my word — are yoa 
not content ?" 

The old man grumbled and hesitated, but Horace's argu- 
ments were strong, and at last oyercame his opposition. 
Horace was not content^ howeirer, with the relnctant ooi^ 
sent to give up his project which he at last extorted. He 
foUowea the tottering old figure out of the place, negotiated 
with a carter who was goiog that way to give him " a lift'* 
on the road to Tinwocm, and stood in the road watching 
till he was quite out of sight, witli a total forgetfulness of 
Susan and the train by which she had to travel. Susan fol- 
lowed him at a little distance, and stood doubtfully behind 
widting for him, not knowing what else to do. He had for- 
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gotten her totally in the stronger interest of this more im- 
portant concern ; and when he did turn round, with a vexed 
and thoughtful face, the start and frown with which he 
recognized her standing so near him were any thing bnt 
flattering to his sister. 

*^What do you mean, following me about and listening 
to my private affairs ?" he cried, roughly. " Eaves-dropper I 
— but I suppose that's like all women," he added, with bit- 
terness, and an adoption of his father's look and sentiment^ 
which drove Susan to desperation for the moment. 

" You are very wicked to say so," she exclaimed ; " you ! 
— do you not know why my father sent me away? Oh, 
Horace, is there no heart in you? — ^because of that letter; 
he said I took it — me !" 

" And why not you ? — you are so very virtuous, I sup- 
ose," said her brother, with a sneer; "you who can listen 
ehind a man when he does not know you're there. How- 
ever, this is not a place to cry and make a scene — come 
along, and get your train. K you are fortunate you can cry 
tbercy and make yourself interesting to somebody. Where 
is your money ? I suppose you've got some money. Pll 
get ^our ticket for you ; but remember, Susan^" he said, 
turning back a^ain, uter he had proceeded a step or two 
before her on tins errand — remember ! you may have heard 
something Pm concerned in without my knowing it — tell it 
to my uncle, if you dare !" 

Susan marlo no reply — the menace and the insulting 
words roused her ; she followed him, without the shghtest 
appearance of that inclination to cry with which he taunted 
her, with a flushed cheek and steady step, and no intention 
or thought of yielding any obedience to him. Fortunately 
the train was expected instantly, and there was small leisure 
for further leave-taking. He shook hands with her shghtly 
as he helped her into the carriage, turned his back at once, 
and went away. It was so that Susan parted with her two 
nearest relatives. Honest John Gilsland, waving his hat 
as the train plunged along on its further course, touched 
her into those tears which her brother had checked in their 
. fountain, but she choked them up in her handkerchief, with 
the remembrance of his taunt strong upon her ; and so went 
forth alone, upon lior first voyage and enterprise into the 
world, which scarcely could be so cruel to her as those she 
had left behind. 
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But Susan, deeply wounded as she was, did not lose all 
the long, silent, exciting day in tears or melancholy ; her 
mind ran astray a little after the old pitman, aod the story 
he had to tell to Mr. Roger, which might gain him an annur 
ity ; and then escaped into anticipations which roused her 
out of hersdf. Shy and quiet in her comer, too much ex- 
cited to eat Peggy^s sandwiches, too shamefaced to Centura 
forward to the book-stand, when the train stopped, to pro- 
vide herself with amusement, keeping still in the same seat 
at the same window; shyly remembering Peggy's precau- 
tion, and rcMfly to oliange only it" the woman-person" who 
occupied another corner of the same carriage did so, Susan 
arrived at Edinburgh. She got there while it was still day- 
light, to her great comfort ; and having argued the question 
with herself for an hour or two previously, and recollected 
that Undo Edward had once spoken of taking #cab at the 
railway and driving to Milnehill, proceeded with trembling 
intrepidity to do the same thing. The cabman, whom the 
poor ^rl addressed with hmnble politeness, conveyed her in 
somewhere about two houi^, along the darkening country 
road, during which time the beating of Susan's heart almost 
choked her. But she eot Uiere at last — saw the little door 
in the wall opened, and recognized, in the perfumed breath 
of the atmosphere around her, the fragrance of thos^ great, 
while turrets of chestnut-blossom which built their fairy pin- 
nacles in the garden of Milnehill. How she got through 
that darkling garden-walk Susan could not have told for her 
life ; and the bright light and rejoicing welcome at the end 
of it — the start of dcliglit, the warm embrace of the new 
house and unaccustomed love, were too much for the trav- 
eler. She could not speak to her uncle, and neither saw nor 
felt any thing bnt a vague sensation of mispeakable rest 
and comfort, as they half led and half carried her oyer the 
safe threshold of Mi lnehill. 



CHAPTER LL 

WniL-R the rapid railway, of which she Tvas hnlf afraid 
among all her other fears and excitements, carried Susan 
across the border, her brother hastened by himself along 
the country road to Keniisle. It still wanted an hour of 
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noon, bat Horace was angry ta so late, and lua thoughts 
were not of the most agreeable description. It was, to be 
siire» no personal loss to himself which could be brought 
about by the mission of the old pitman to Sir John Armi- 
tage, which he had stopped for this tune, but might not be 
Mb to stop again ; but if the story was actually told to 
Roger Musgrave's real friends, who would use it for the in- 
terests of the heir, there was an end of " the power" of 
Horace over the two attorneys, whose breach of trust could 
no Ioniser be concealed. Then he w^as furious to think that 
his sister had heard something, much or little, of his conver- 
sation with the old man, and might have it in lier power to 
give a clew to the secret. While mingled with this imme- 
diate concern was a renewed impression of the importance 
which his father attached to Colonel Sutherland's letter, or 
at least to the information contained in it ; and the most 
eager anxiety to get to London to resolve his fate, if that 
was possible, by investigations at Doctors' Commons into 
the will. Whose will was it? Was he justified in believ- 
ing that even the name of Scarsdale was the real name of 
the family, or at least of the testator who had willed a 
"posthumous punishment and vengeance" upon his father? 
Horace could give no answer to these questions; he could 
not even resolve on hastening to town immediately, for his 
time was bound to the wnll of another, and his funds were 
exhausted. To wait was the only possibility which remmned 
to him, aiid he did tliat with a sufficiently ill grace. 

Mr. Stenhouse, however, was still at Keiilisle. As soon 
as he reached the office, and had ascertained that Mr. Poun- 
C6t was in his private room, in conference with his former 
partner, Horace lost no time in demanding an audience. 
He was received by the Kenlisle lawyer with the greatest 
evident reluctance and hesitatipn. Mr. Ponncet gave him 
the veriest little nod as he came in, and glanced from Hor- 
ace to Mr. Stenhouse with an expression which seemed to 
say that he was the victim of a conspiracy, and that some 
new complot was hatching against his peace. He did not 
even ask the young man's business; the whole affair was 
grooving unbearable to the man of character, who knew his 
reputation and credit to be in the hands of these two, yet 
who, fri^-htened as he was, could scarcely veil his repug- 
nance and impatience. Mr. Stenhouse, however, shook 
hands cordially with hia new friend. "Well, Mr. Scars- 
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dale?" he said, in bis fisnkest toae, ^^any news?*' A was 
not afraid ; and to show that he had no occasion to be so, 
bnt that the whole burden of legal peril lay upon his unfor- 
tunate colleague, was a pleasure ana refreshmmkt indesoril^ 
able to Mr. Ponncet's amiable friend." 

*'Not very pleasant news," said Horace; "I have just 
aeen old Adam Brodie, the pitman, and stopped him on his 
way to Armitafro Park. He has taken it into hpn.(\ that 
Sir John might like to hear his story, and that it might be 
worth Mr. Musgrave's while to cfivc him an annuity. He 
will make the whole public if his mouth is not stoj^pecl. I 
came instantly to let yon know. He thinks the young St^uire 
might c^ive him ten shilline^s a week ; he thinks me a friend 
of the young Squire, 6u I have persuaded him to let me try 
what I can do. 

<*AhI Poone^ my dear fellow, tlua ia yoor conoem,^ 
said Mr. Stenhonse, with his broadest smile. 

Bfr. Pooncet grew grayer tiian before ; he raised hia head 
a little from the {Mpers over which he was bending, and 
spoke with the greatest hesitation, dearing hia throat^ and 
stammering at every word* 

"I — I don't see how it can be my concern,'* he said; 
** who h Adam "Brorlie ? T— T never — heard the name." 

Unfortunaieiy I know him, and so does our young friend 
here," said Mr. Stenhouse — "the old fellow who happened 
to be present when — ah, I see you recollect now ! Awk- 
ward business, very — and Sir Armitage himself is a client 
of yours ; how very provoking I Pm afraid you'll have to 
do something about it, Pouncet ; it would not answer you 
at all to have this afiair known." 

Mr. Poono^ did not look iq»; rage and proTOoation al* 
most beyond bearing had risen within him, bnt he darst not 
ahow them. His very integrity and honor in other matters 
made the bondage A this ^one guilt more intolerable ; he 
was enraged to M compelled to bow to it, bnt he dared not 
resist. 

" The matter can be easily arranged, if Mr. Pomioet does 
not object to the cost," said Horace, trying the new r6l6 of 

peace -maker. 

"If I do not object — what do yon mean, sir?" cried Mr. 
Pouncet, with uncontrollable impatience ; ** what have I 
to do with it more than Stenhouse? This is a pleasant 
improvement, certainly. D the whole concern! I 
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wish I had never, bad any thing to do with it, with all my 



"My dear fellow, compose yourself; it is too late for 
that ; and, besides, it is you who are endangered," said the 
bland Mr. Stenhouse ; " think of your own interest, my ex- 
cellent friend/' 

Mr. Ponncet immediately betook himself to las papen as 
before, taming them over rapidly. : He made no answer ; 
habit had accustomed him to the dvil taunts of Stenhonse; 
but he could not bear the same insnltmg inferences from a 
new voice. 

"There is a very easy way of managing the matter," said 
Horace, once more ; " the man is old, and has been long in 
your seiTice. He lost his son in an accident at the pit two 
yenrs ago ; it is perlectiy practicable to pension iiim on that 
account." 

"And leave him free to seek another pension on the 
Other," said Mr. Stenhouse ; " won't do : no — they are ra- 
pacious, those people ; that would only rouse his appetite, 
the old rogue. A man who gets one thing easily alwavg 
hankers for another. He^d tij Sir John immediately, and 
double his terms. Ko, no; if he gets any thing, he most 
nndenitand distinctly what he gets it for. If I were you, 
Ponncet, Fd lose no time dther. He can't live long, that's 
one good thing." 

"I never have bribed any man!" cried Mr. Pouncet, ve- 
hemently — ^'^Tll not begin now. I don't mind doing my 
share for any old servant ; but I — I can't stand this, Sten- 
house! What do you mean by turnin<]: it all on me?" 

" Simply because he can do me no harm, my dear fellow," 
said the smiling Mr. Stenhouse. " Stop now ! don't let us 
get impatient ; here is our young friend has something to 



Mr. Stenhouse was already benevolently aware that the 
remarks of " our young friend" were gall and bitterness to 
his old partner, and perhaps if any thing could have made 
Horace's new patron more gracions, it was this fact. - 

was abont to say," said Horace, with a little eager- 
ness, "that the old man believes me a friend of the young 
Sqnire, as he cells him, and that I am quite willing to he 
xxuide the diannel of commnnication with him. If yon 
trust it to me, he shall never know that the mone^ does 
not come from Roger Mosgrave ; and my opinion is that 



heart !" 
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this will be the best arrangement. If he wants more moo^^ 
at least he will come to you to seek it, and not to — '* 
* TheyonTi;^ uvui stopped short prudently, and went no far- 
ther. Mr. l*ouncet could not bear the emphasis upou that 
yau^ or the look of personal appeal which aooompanied it, at 
least from 9pj one bat his old partnen He got up afanqBt* 
ly, and posliea his oluir lirom tbo %Mt, 

««8Ceiihoa8d» wiU ^vl settle tfafa btuiMM? Pll Agree to 
your deol8lon»'* he eaid^ poshing hastily away. *^ IVe— Ft« 
got aa iqipoiiitment at twelve o'doek. I'lft Tather too hM 
already ; yoa caD settle it without me." 

Mr. Stenhonse smiled as he vent, and so did H(»ace, al* 
most without being aware of it. They had both a certain 
pleasure in the snffennnfs of thrir victim — a pure jimatenr 
enjoyment, entirely distinct from any consideration of ad- 
vantage ; however, they Rettled the m:Uter between them 
easily and rapidly enough. To be liberal with another 
man's means is no difficult matter. Mr. Stenhouse arranged 
that a sum sufficient for a year's stipend to the old pitman, 
at his own terms of ten shillings a week, should be paid into 
the hands of Horace, who undertook to dispense it ; and 
Horace, on his part^ lost no time; in demanding fiom his new 
employer a four days' leave of absence before prooeedfaigto 
his p<Mt Mr. Steahoase was ^ry oarfbtis to know irhy 
this sudden permission was asked from himrHtb 'Ottriow^ 
tiltat he granted it only on ooAdbiion that Horace shonld first 
be settled in his office, and fisoertain the nature of his new 
duties. After he had spent a wctek in Harliflax, perhaps he 
might be spared for another week ; and as he was going to 
London, as he said, why Plarliflax was so much nearer Lon- 
don than K( nlislc, and, indeed, on the way. With which 
decision Horace chating considerably, but compelled to as- 
sent, had no alternative but to declare himself satisfied. It 
was so arranged accordingly. Mr. Pouncet, when he re- 
turned, put his name to the required check, which certainly 
committed him to nothing, and might indeed appear aothinsj 
but a gratuity to the clerk who was about to leave him j an^ 
Horace pat twenty pomids out of the six-and-twenty in his 
own pocket Not tW he meant to d«fi*and the |»tman, or 
any body else, but he was completely indifferent whether 
the. money he used for his own immediate purposes waa his 
own, or Mr. Pouncet^ or the property of old Adam. He 
made foil arrangemoit to have tt4 weekly stipei^d paid to 
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the old miner. He saw him indeed, paid Mm the first in- 
stallment himself, and persuaded the poor pensioner that his 
own bounty was the immecliate source of this little iucome; 
hib own bounty, subject to the approval oi' the young Squii'e. 
Then having done this Christian office, and procured for the 
angrateful mr, Foancet tbe.imwilling^ virtue of doing good 
stealtJ^ Homoe, :with. Mr. PomiQet's twenty pooiKui in 
bis ]^k0t» started on bb jbttmej to Hariiflia, full of heme, 
smmtion, and expeetation, wbh Doctors' Commonfi and toe 
wkoQim will occupying most of Jus tboi^ts. But a week 
^no more^and he should know wbat was his aingolar 
and unhappy fortODe^" and what the mysterious document 
which was supposed to have influenced him in his earliest 
childhood, nnd had broken all ties of lUltttre: between bifift- 
self and his ^EOher, antuaiiy was. 



CHAPIERLIL 

Me. Stenhouse, whatever his motive or purpose might 
be, received Horace, on his arrival at Harliiiax, where the 
lawyer bod preceded bia new elcrk by a few day% with 
great eivility and kindness. Perbape Jlr/ Stenbonee was 
not xnnob more beiored hi His present resldenee tban be had 
heen in Kenlide; but he was no# a man of some wealth 
and importance, and his house had other attractions, which 
kept society" in Harliflax on very good terms .with hink 
The lawyer^B household was a little out of th^ oommoo or* 
der of such dwelling-places. It was divided by a singular 
separation, but not divided against itself. Two distmct and 
incompatible phases of life went on within its walls; but the 
one displayed no antagonism, and fought no battles with the 
other; and any Quixote who had chosen to take up arms 
for a wife neglected and a mother set aside Avould have 
been as completely in the wrong as ever Quixote was. The 
family consisted of three daughters, aged from ill teen to 
nineteen, and of one boy, a child live years younger than 
his youngest sister, a hopeless little invalid, bom to saffer*^ 
iuff. Tiie girla wer^ the daylight sur&ee of the ftmily, ^ 
pMe of th^r &;her, and the supreme inflneiiee in the house: 
Two of them were pretty,' tlie eldest as near beanttfel as it 
eooldihiltafto ftte ofaainpertetJyQdi^^ pioviiieial 
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beOe to be-Hmd idl thiee ezpennve wd extr avag mt to the 
very Terge of their means and opportimities. Over sach a 
trio cf young, nnoootrollable spinti— and the Misses Sten^ 
house were innoceDt of sentunent, and ndther had nor pro- 
tended any devotion for their mother — ^the nervous and tim- 
id woman who was the nominal mi^^trosf? of the lawyer's 
house could exercise no swny. i ears ago, when Amelia, 
the beauty, was but just bei^miiint:; to bo conscious of her 
own perfections, and to assert herself accordingly, Mrs. 
Stenhouse iiad retired from the contest. The lovely young 
termagant had scarcely put otf her last pinafore, wlien she 
found herself triuini»hant mistress of the drawing-room, 
while her mother fell back upon that never-failing interest 
and occupation which the poor woman wept over and be- 
lieved one of the sorest afflictions of her life, bnt which waa, 
in &ct, its great preserrative — the illness and weakness of 
her boy. fittle Edmond and she fived together in a toacb- 
• ing and perfect nnity in the comfortable parlor down stairs, 
while the yonng hidiea entertained their own friends and 
enjoyed their own pleasures above. Perhaps Mrs. Sten- 
house did not do her duty by consenting to this tacit ar- «- 
rancrement ; but, like most weak people, she was so perfect- 
ly couvincod that she could not help herself, that she was 
quite unable lor the task from which she shraiik, and would 
have done her daughters more harm than good by keej^iiig 
up an unavailing contest, that her conscience did not dis- 
turb her in the loving performance of lier other duty, her 
unwearied care of little Edmund, fi oiii which nothing ever 
diverted or withdrew the entire heart of his mother. This 
hmsible fireside in the back parlor, where Edmund, despot- 
ic and imperious as only a child^valid can be, tyranmaed 
over his constant companion, and shared evenr thooffht she 
had, seemed no yenr miportant mflnence in the fiunuy to a 
enrsorr obsenrer; but the household itself was penectly 
aware that any disUnct desire proceeding thence from Uttle 
Edmund's sharp, high-pitched, childish voice waa law even 
to Edmuid's father ; and that the decrepit child, who did 
not even particularly appreciate or return his affection, was 
the very apple of that father's eye — his son, his heir, his rep- 
resentative; thoTi<rh nobody, save tlio two most deeply iTi- 
terested, the father and motlicr, believed or expected that 
the child could over live to be a man. 
This second domestic centre of Mr. Stenhouse's afiections 
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and interests was, however, invisible and unknown to Hor- 
ace Scarsdale, when the mrasnal distmotion of aa invitation 
to dinner opened his employer's house to him a dav or two 
after his arrival. He saw, it is tme, the silent motner seat- 
ed at the head of the table, nervously and qnietlj impatient 
of the time occupied there; and he observed that she disap- 
peared from the drawing-room very early in the evening, 
and took little or no part in what was going on there. Bat 
Horace had neither eyes nor curiosity for mrs. Stenhoose: 
he was more acrrconbly occupied. TTo who entered the law- 
yer's house with all his usual disdainful indifierence — except 
in so far as they might serve him — to the people whom he 
was about to meet, had encountered a new influence, which 
pro \ ( d too much for him at that undreaded table. All un- 
prepared and unarmed as he was, a sudden and alarming 
accident, altogether beyond his calculations and out of his 
reckoning, happened to Horace; the young man fell in 
love! 

This extraordinary and nnexpected event took Horace 
mndh by surprise. It was the nrst time in his lilb that he 
had not scorned womanlund and all its inflnences ; bnt Ame* 
lia Steohonse was an entirely new development of feminity. 
She was very— -extremely handsome, in the first place, and 
she was authoritative and imperious, and had a kmd of wit 
which her beauty made brilliant and successful. Used to 
homage and admiration, nccii'^tomed to believe thnt it be- 
came lier^ and was her privilege to do unusual ihhigs and 
make unusual speeches, and audaciously coniident in her 
own powers, she shone upon Horace like a new species un- 
known and undiscovered before; and the contrast offered 
by her exuberant beauty, dash," auil ]>resumption, was ir- 
resistibly piquant to the brother of Susan, on whoiii a tamer 
and sweeter beauty might have shone for years in vain. 
Horace neither knew the moment nor the means by which 
that anuudng acddent befell lum; bnt H bad happened 
long before tiie other people had eaten their dinner, trans* 
cending such common earthly oocapations as much in speed 
as in importance. Neither did he know how the evening 
passed, in his sudden and strange intoxication. His new 
passion partook of the nature of all sublime nnd primi- 
tive emotions, so far, at least, as to blot out the little cross- 
bars of time from the yonng man's consciousness, and blur 
these hours into one exciting momeoti He was transported 
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€iveB out of liimself — a more remarkable result — and turned 
his back upon Mr. Stenhouse, and forgot his own interest, 
in devouring with his eyes and pursuins: with his attentions 
this new fetar called Amelia, whum airead}— arrogant even 
in his lore — ^he determined upon appropriating, however she 
or any one eke might ohoole to object. 

TJooarefnl of eitW etiquette or propriety, Horaoe abdd 
aB long as he could stay, and owfy took hie leftve an lenetib 
in obedi^ee to hmts which lAiero was no miataldng* He 
went down stairs hurriedly; wrapt in his dream, all the air 
before him filled with two obpeets, intensely visiblei and 
eclipsing all the irorid beMdee-^which two olgecta were^ 
Amelia Stenhonse, and that unknown docnment in Doctors' 
Commons which was to reveal to Horace his fate — when 
his course was suddenly and singularly interrupted. He 
had just rrnehed the foot of the staircase, when a door was 
timidly opened, a glow of fire-light came tlusbing into the 
hall, and the quiet little woman to whom he had been pre- 
sented a few hours before, but w^hose voice ho had not yet 
heard, stood doubtful aud hesitating before hiin. Only for 
a moment, ho weyer, for, urged by an exclamation from with- 
in, Mfi. Stenhonee hartily addiemd the etnoger: ^Mr. 
Soaredalet Ob^ come in here fbr a moment, please I" die 
eried, nervonsbr. Taken by sarpiise, and soareiBly knowii^ 
^at he did, &oraoe foUowed ner. The room was veiy 
warm, eaipetod and curtained into a Bort of noiaeieBS, air- 
leas loznry, which was half suffocating to the healthy and 
Tigoroua senses of the unwilling visitor; and. near the fire, 
in an easy-chair, sat a small boy, pak^faoed and sharp-feat- 
nrcd, restlessly wide awake, as children are when kept np 
beyond their usual honr, and full of eagerness aljout some- 
thing, with a whole rolunie of questions in his face. This 
was the little lierrait of the luxurious seclusion into which 
Horace, who knew nothuig about the boy, and had not even 
heard of his existence, was thus mysteriously introduced. 
The little fellow measured his visitor with those sharp in- 
quisitive eyes, and addressed another adjuration to his moth* 
er. Edmnnd^s **Now, mamma exehumed somewhat im* 
patiently, acted like a spur upon the timid woman. She 
started, and tremidoosly began m string of eonfoaed yet ca> 
ger cmestions. 

^Oh^Mr.Searsdale! I beg yoor pardon! Theytoldme 
yon eaaae fitna KenliSle/» esicd Hrs^ SteahonM. ^^These 
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tA flolne m^nmi'^ha»—YeBy, Edmund, darling I jnit an in- 
fllaal. Some one who — bis name ia Boger Musgrave. Did 
you ever bear of bim? Do you know him? Could you 
give me nny news of my — of — of — the young gentleman? 
Perhaps you may have heard of Tlllmgton Grange, if you 
know the country. Do you think they have heard any 
thing there of — of — . Oh, I bog your pardon I it- is too 
xaucb to expect that you should know." 

"I used to know lioger Musgrave very well," said Jtlor- 
' ace. "I lived near Tiliington when I was a boy." • 
• "I sa^, sir, we've got a ri^t to know," cried the sharp 
Httle voioe out of easj-diair. ^^He'a my brother, he is ; 
doa^t moA whdb mamina eays. J am not a&aid to aik for 



Bogor, How trntoh is fie bigger than you P 

"C^^.my darling, child, the gentleman will be angry I 
He's a sad mvalid, Mr. Scarsdale; every body indulges 
bim," cried poor Mra. Staahouse^ ^^Fray, p»y, don't be 

displeased 1" 

"He's a good deal bigger than nie," said Horace, half , 
amused, and half epiteful, answering the question with an 
involuntary grudge, and increased nnpulse of disUke to poor 
Roger, whose additional iiiclies — poor advantage though 
that was — it galled Imu for the moment to remember. 

The cliild clapped his hands. "How much?" he cried, 
with a iittlc childish shout oi" triumph. The sight would 
have been touching enough to any one who bad tbo heart 
to. bo moved by it. Bat Horaoe aaw notbiog that waa not 
loditeona in the poor little, dwarfish InTalid's et^ar and ex- 
joltanl onriodty about the aiae and atroigih of hia unknown 
Jnrotber. He hiughed in spite of himself 

^ Ahoat two inipheSt perhaps," he said ; " I have not heard 
Biqr thing of Musgmye lately*" he contmued, turning to the 
mother ; " you kuiOW, perhaps, that he enlisted and went 
abroad ; but I liave an uncle — Colonel Sutherland, you may 
have hvAvd of him — ytho took poor £oger up; he is very 
likely to know." 

The scant civility and supercilious tone of this reply lost 
all its effect upon Mrs. Steuhouse from the name contained 
in it — "Colonel Sutherland! Oh, Edrmnul, darling! the 
dear old colonel who was t>o kind to Roger 1' ahe said, with 
tears in her eyes ; " and to think a relation of his should 
mao Jierel uh, Ms* Soaradale, if tbere ia any thing we can 




I want to hear all about 
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do for you, I or mypoor boy (and Mr. Stcnhouse will do 
any thing to please Edmand), yoa faaye odIv to say it-^h, 
tbank you, thank you, a hundred times! My dearest ehild, 
it is very late, we most not keep Mr. Searsdale loi^r to- 
night; another time, perhaps, he will come in and see us, and 
teU us more. Good-mght, good-night I Say good-night, 
darling, to the gentleman; and thank you a hundred tunes, 
Mr. Searsdale. X am so very, very gkui you have cobm 
here!*| 

Sajang wIitcIi, Mrs. Stcnhouse preceded lier visitor to the 
street door, and opened it for him with her own trembling 
hands. 

He went away with a smile on liis lip; but it w.as only a 
smile of momentary ridicule, and bore no kindly Tneaning. 
That sad little secret romance of domestic life had neither 
charm nor sentimuut for Horace. Without discovering 
what was in it, he plunged back into his own novel passion 
and excitement, in wiuc^ as was snflleiently natural, the 
young mAn' passed that night and the remainder of his week 
m Harliflax as in a rapid and ex<»ting dream. Falling in 
love was no softening enohantmenl^ for Horace; it did not 
Inrolye affection, or respect, or tenderness, those sentimenta 
and principles which act upon a man's whole nature. It 
made no difference oa his opinion of other people, or his 
dealings with other people, that he had fallen in love with 
Amelia Stenhouse. No sweet imaginations of home or 
hearth clung round the object of his sudden passion; he 
neither endowed herself with imaginary perfections, nor 
thought better of his neighbors, lor her sake ; but still, ac- 
cording to his nature, he was "in love." His thoughts 
burned and glowed about the lawyer's beautiful daughter; 
he wanted her, without inquiring what or what manner of 
spirit she was — ^a sturdy principle of love, on the whole, and 
GOB which perhaps wears better than a more sentimental 
preference; bat its immediate'inflnence npon Horace waa 
not particokrly elevating. If it had been necessary, how- 
ever, to fix and intensify his anxious curiosity concerning 
that mdcnown document in Doctors' Commons^ this sudden 
attachment was the sharpest spar which could have been 
applied ; for here alone lay the means by* which the beauty 
might be appropriated and taken possession of. And every 
circumstance concurred to convince Horace of the import- 
ance of the discovery he had made at Marohmain. He saw 
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the position of affairs there without any mistake or self-de- 
ception ; percoivorl, with perfect clearness, that the letter 
which be had taken liad been missed from his father's desk, 
and coolly couteuted himself with the knowledge that Susan 
had been banished from home for his fault. " So much the- 
better for Susan," he said to himself, with entire composure; 
and it did not trouble him in the kast that both Susan and 
Peggy must be quite aware who was the real criminal. He 
hoped, indeed, to be able very shortly to make the conse- 
quences of that theft appftrent enough ; for in all Horaoe^s 
calcolations the thought of some immediate issue followed 
without pause his investigation of the wiU. The impatience 
of youth and inexperience^mingling wHh all the calcula- 
tions and designs of his unyouthful and ungenerous intelli- 
gence, t)ie foresight and cold selfishness of age—made his 
yery ima|^nations covetous and graqung; but the youth 
in his veins betrayed him into dreams of a conclusion as 
rapid as it was brilliant. He conld form his schemes with 
all the coolness of an old man, bnt he could not wait for 
his fortune; like a young man, he was determined to have 
it now. 

This point, accordingly, was one on which he concluded 
without doubt or hesitation. He did not know what for- 
tune might have in store for him ; he could not tell what 
mysterious inheritance lay waiting, till he should make his 
momentous discovery; bnt he Mt convinced that to enter 
upon the immediate enjoyment of these unknown and con- 
cealed riches he had but to find this secret out. With all 
the cold blood of age, totally careless and indifferent to any 
results which did not affect himself, he leaped at the rapid 
conclusion of youth, and found wealth, love, and luxury in 
a sudden windfall of* extraordinary fortune. So, happily 
unaware of his own incoifsistency, Horace lived in a fever 
through the few tedious dnys which he was obliged to 
spend in llariitiax, in the monotonous occupations of Mr. 
Stenhouse's office, with only one other glimpse of Amelia 
before he could start on his important journey. Steady 
though his selfish intelligence was, the hours danced and 
buzzed over him iu a dizzy whirl. He stood on the thresh- 
old of a dazzling and splendid fortune, the future of a fainr 
tale. He stoodlike a knight of romance, with his lady^i 
name upon his lips, impatient to enter the channed gate- 
way, and read in the enchanted scroll the secret of his late; 

N2 
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Inrt^ the talismin iiMik liMfldd Toi 1^ gat^ 
of the teave was no flpell fixr the l^s ef a true knight ; and 
ronantao as hiB po0ttio& might he, Horace ScauradaJe ooe»- 
pied it in no romantic frame of nund. The romance of hie 
attitode waa all unwiuing and imwillnigy the work of eiiv 
onmstanoea. And it was not to conqnef fortute, hot td 
hvnt^Mr a cruel bit of paper, that, burning with suppratBed 
eagerness, he set out for that London which to him meant 
only Doctors' Coramons, bent npon two ideas which ooeu^ 
pied hie whole being^Amelia bteuhouae and the WiU« 



ClixiPTER IJm. 

Whilb Horace made hia beginning fuU of new emotions 
md mleroala at HariiflaT» Snsan entered into a kind of mir 
faoMlona hapfMMsa and oomforK whioh her Tery Imgfateat 
dreama had never Tentared to imagine before* For none 

the wonders of romanoe had happened to Susan; she hai 
not fallen in love," nor entered even to the predneta of 
that charmed condition in which every thing ja poBSiWe to 
the jovth&d fimcy. No gallant knight had dropped out of 
the skies or come ncross the moor, to transport her into 
that perennial garden of enchantment, which will always re- 
main a refuge for young imagination? while the world lasts. 
Yet Susan, sealed in Colonel Sutherland's cozy dining-room, 
making tea at the round table, where the white table-cloth 
fell in fragrant shining folds over the crimson cover, and 
where all the agremens of a Scotch breakfast showed them- 
beives in dainty goad order; with the windows open, the 
Bon ahining npon the garden, the birds singing, the sweet- 
nesa of spring in the aweet morning air, which had foond 
ont all the hidden primirosea and yvokAs^ and aome praeo- 
eiona liliea of the Tafley beneath the treea, before it came in 
here to tell the aeeret of their bloom ; and all those Bedond- 
ary deUghta, warmed and brightened by the face of love, 
beaming across that kindly bottd— the tender, fatherly faoO) 
indulgent and benign as the very skies—happy in all her 
pleasures, happy with a still dearer charm and unintended 
flattery in the very sight of her, and the consciousness of 
her presence — Susan did not know how to contain the joy 
.of her heart. To think of Marchmain sitting here safe in 
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MiluehiU dining-parlor ; to think of all her past life, with its 
melancholy solitude [ind friendlessness ! — to think how little 
account any body had ever made of At ?*, wlioni all this bright 
house brightened to receive, and wiioiu every body here 
looked to as the crown of comfort and pledge of increased 
)iapj>iiifia8l SoiaA had orled ov6r it « oom tamm during 
ihw .ilfBli w^ooierfyi, ^tt^tr^ow she b^;aii to f^w aoout* 
tomd lo Iter bappineas. It tonohed her sdll with ^ Mreot 
amaMment of gratitudo^ in vhich there mingled a oerlaia 
ioompanolion. It seemed aoarody right to feel i^o htfpf 
-wh^Q' sho eould still retiim hj a tl^onght to that dreary 
moor and melancholy house, and rememher how her^ father 
lived miserably by himself in his austere solitude, and that 
she was an outcast, banished from her natural home. But 
it was difficult to give importance to the passion of Mr. 
JScarsdale, and the contempt of Tlorace, in the sunshiny pres- 
ence of Uncle Edward. The old luan inclining his deaf ear 
toward her Avith that smile upon liis face, put Susan's trou- 
bles to flight in spite ui' herseit'j bhe could not entertain 
«Uher pain or grief in those bright rooms, where she was 
iastalled ao io^ully as mistress; she could not have the 
heart to apojl Unelet £dward> pleasure by a sad look, even 
if aha had baen'ahle to preserve sad looks through so mnoh 
titlUuaMng gladnefls of iker own* 

Every thing was new to her in this new home. The 
fiiends who hastened to aee her on the odoaers invitation, 
and whom he tQ<^ her to see ; the yonng people like her- 
self, who were pleased to make Susan's acquaintance, but of 
whose "education" and "accomplishments" Susan, all un- 
accomplished and uninstrucLod, stood in awe. Tlie wonder 
of hndmg that her own ignorance, fresh and intelligent as it 
was, rather attracted than repelled many of her new friends ; 
the very necessity of making an evening toilet, and havino^ 
to interest herself in pretty fashions of evening dress ; and 
to get Uncle Edward's Indian muslins, in their impossible 
delicacy, the things that she had once wondered over as or- 
naments of her drawers, but beyond all mortal use, actually 
madd into.ordinary ^owns, and to wear them I — every thing 
bewildered Soaan mto additional happiness* And that 
hreakfSut-table, with its post arrival, its letters and news 
— tlic epistles of her young cousins^ the bits of pleasant goe- 
sip from the colonel's old correspondents, all communicated 
to herself with an evident pleasnre in having her there to 
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listen to them ; the ooaunon family otaMmum nd wmfinrto 
which make up the daily life of most yoong people, mode 

Susan's cup run ores with unanticipat^ refinements of de- 
light. Atr first every additional touch of domestic happi* 
ness was too much for }kt composure, and the spring sties 
were not more showery in tlieir joy than those bine eyes, 
wliicli conld sc:ircely be convinced to believe themselves, or 
acknowledge the reality of the sunshine and light around ; 
but before the iirst ^\ eek was over, Susan had begun to 
wonder how slie could have managed to exist through the 
past, and to feel as though she had lived only in those hap- 
py days, the first days she had spent in a home. 

About the same dkj as that on whioh Honoe Bet out for 
London, Susan sat making tea at Milnehill breakfasi^ablek 
while Unole Edward read his letters oppodte. Ona or 
these letters, as it happened, was from Koger MasgraTO. 
Something had been doin^ among the Camre% in whioh 
Roger had distinguished hunself, and an account of the al^ 
&ir appeared that very morning inthe Times, where a brief 
but flattering mention of the young volunteer delighted be- 
yond measure his fast friend. Susan, it is impossible to 
deny, hstened with unusual interest both to the letter and 
the newspaper report. It was wonderful how clearly she 
remembered Roger Musgrave — how he looked, and all 
about him. She even liked to continue the conversation in 
that channel, and keep her uncle from digi-essing to Ned or 
Tom, or old Sinclair of the Forty-second ; and with this shy 
purpose suddenly bethought herself of Horace's encoimter 
with the old pitman, of whieh she had been a witness, bat 
which happier events had driven nntil now out of her 
tiionghts. 

Had Horace any thing to do with Mr* Mnsgraye, nn^ 

de?" she asked, somewhat timidly. 

Eh ? Horace ? Not that I un aware of,*^ said the col- 
onel ; " but your brother, my love, is inscrutable^ and might 
have to do with the Rajah of Sarawak, for any thing I 

know." 

"I never heard they were friends," said Susan, musingly. 
"I wonder what Horace could mean? You would have 
thousrht he was managing something for Mr. Musgrave, to 
hear how he spoke to that old man ; and he told me — oh I" 
cried Susan, stopping abruptly, growing very red, and look- 
ing somewhat scared, in Uncle Edward's face. 
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^ Wliat, my dear ohild?^ said the b^gn coloneL with a 
Bmile. ... / 

^ Oil, unde ! he told me not to tell yoTi,'' said Snsan^ with 
a miztare of inght and boldBQa8» '*It most have beoi 
something wrong.*' 

Then perhaps you had better not tell mc,'^ said Unde 
Edward, rather gravely. *' I should be sorry to have a sus- 
picion of eitlier Koprer or Horace, l^ever tell nny thing that 
seems to be urong until you are sure of it, Sus:ni. It may 
be safe enough to praise upon slight grounds, but never, my 
dear, to blame." 

"That is how you treat me, Uncle Edward," said Susan, 
looking up brightly with recovered courage — "but this is 
different. What could any body have to tell Mr. Mubgrave, 
uncle, which would be worth paying a pension or an annuity 
for? ten* shillmgs a week, the old man «dd : and he was 

going to Armitage Park, but Horaoe would not let him. . 
[oiace seemed to be managing it all, as if it was for the 
young Squire : he said.so eren m words. Undo, I wonder 
what it could be ?" 

" A pension of ten sbilUngs a week !" exclaimed Colond 
SutheriaDd* The old man reddened with a painful colcnr. 
Unsuspicious of evil as he was, he had lived long in the 
world, and knew its darker side. The first idea which oc- 
curred to him was that of some youthful vice which this 
payment was to hide ; and he was grieved to his heart. 

It sounded like — ^" said Susan, who was perfectly igno- 
rant of her auditor's thoughts, and innocently went on pur- 
suing licr own — it sounded like as if something had been 
found out about Mr. Musgrave's property or something, and 
that it would do him good, and that he wonld be so tiiank- 
M to hear it that he would give the money directly; and 
Horaoe mast have thought so too, for he promised to get it 
£br the dd man. I wonder what oonld have been found 
out ; fcir all the land was sold-— was it not, unde and Mr. 
MniE^rave was poor." 

I doubt if he has ten shillings a week for himself of his 
own," said the colonel, hastily. 

" Then, uncle, something must have been found out !" 
cried Susan ; 1 am sure of it, from the way the old man 
spoke ; and Horace promised to get him the pension, and 
would not let him go to Armitage. That was a little 
strange, wasn't it ?^because Sir J ohn, you told me, uncle, 
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WIS Mr. Jtmatm^M gje^ friend, and I nMrbe^Bv^ ttat 

Horace even Knew him until that day." 

^Odd enough, to be sure. I did iiot know it either, Su- 
isn. They don^t look much like a pair of friends," said thA 
puzzled colonel ; " and your brotlier — hum — Horace is very 
clever, my dear," said Uncle Edward, with a grieved look 
and a slight sigh. ITe did not want to think any harm of 
his ne})]iew, but the old ma OQuid mi makd ih& youag 
foheiucr out. 

" I hope, uncle, it is not any thing very wrong," said S^ir 
saii, faherin*:^ a little. ' ' « ^ -< 

"I hope not, my dear," said the colonel; but they con- 
cluded their bceakftai maeh moic9 
Ihar of Ihoift looking very oouifbrtaUe; «id -IbT.li^ flnH 
tim Bnmn was ralher -glad when the meal wfta'«iniv and 
JiesBelf atliberty., /Shematootiftt^tbegartlKnmongth^ 
Avifen; as waa bar woBfe».bnt aYcaa tliat aweet cxhilarathtgr 

SHttg atMOfli^hfirai raaUe of leaves and rip^ of sound 
gMdrnd the.aaoisiing, did no4 wltbdriw bar thoughta 
from that perplexing subject. The more she hoped that it 
was nothing wrong, the more settled became her eonviction 
jbhat it toasj and that deceit or treachery of Borne kind waa 
involved in tho trausnction. And then a battle ensued in 
her private lieart. Roger Musgravc was nothing to Susaa, 
and Horace was her only brother; was it her part to search 
into the secrets of her nearest relatives, in order to befriend 
a stranger ? AVith an uneasy consciousness of undue inter- 
est in one so little known to her, Susan blushed, and shrank 
from tbifl idea ; yet her honest thoughtSy once roused, were 
Ml to be put to jraal anren by a-iQru|kle of girllah'dalicacy. 
To see haraa done^ and atapd by paiaiYe» ivas aa uapoiMBble 
to this ^rl as to the sirongMt lAaiiipioa in alditeiioe* Xb 
waa against her mitue. She could not -do tl|V«e«:ilito 
wrong-doer her tkearest and deaosat friend. > 
. An.lurar Ov two later Colonel Sutherland came into <h« 
drawing-room, where Susan sat at work, with her thought's 
busy about this matter. The old soldier loitered abont, 
poking his gray miiPtnehe into the pretty book-shelves, as 
'though he liad suddenly grown short-sighted, and impend- 
ing with the stoop habitual to his deafness over Susan's 
chair. He had something to say, but was reluctant to say 
it, lest he should wound, even by implication, the feelinga 
of Im youug guest. - : 
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. <^SiiBan,'' ami the colonel) «t laai, abn^tlTr^ tbovj^ 

he spoke as if the. sulgeot )iad suddenly occurred to him^ 
while, in reality, it was most diBtinctly visible that he had 
been pondering nothing else since he entered the room; 
" thinking over what you told me this moming, I rather 
think it might be as Trell to write to Armitage — eh? Very 
likely it is nothing, you know; but still, if any one in that 
district does know any thing that luiglit be of service to 
young Musgrave— why> mj love^ it seems as well that«we 
should know*.'* 

He looked at lier doubtfully from under his gray eye- 
brows, laying a caressing hand upon her hair. He was 
£(fraid she would not like this proposal, and still more afraid 
that, alanned in the quick and t^der pride cf fiunily affieo- 
tton, ahe would guess and resoilt his snspunoa of heir broth* 
er« Bat Snaan looked up quiddy, wkhout any shade of :of- 
fense upon, her fiboei whioh, howerer, had Deoonte yety 
grave. 

^^I am afraid of Horace, unole," she said, simply and satft* 
ly; ^^he is my own brother, and it is dreadful to aay so; 
but I am not sure of him, as you are of my cousins. Shuie 
I think of it, I am afraid it is something wrong." 

" Then you do not object, and I may write to Armitage ?" 
said Uncle Edward. " Thank yon, my dear child ; perhaps 
we shall find it all a mistake, and Horace the most upright 
of us all. I trust so; he is very clover, Susan, and clever 
boys are sometimes tempted into scheming — eh ? And be- 
sides, poor fellow, he has had iitlle justict! in his own life. 
I will write then, my love, and I hope every thing will come 
perfectly dear.** 

So saying, the odonel went away, to confide Suaaft^a 
story to Sir John Asmitage, and beg hta attention to It 
To seek out an old man," who knew sometlmig to BogerV 
advantage, without either name or place to trace l^m by, 
,vas rather a hard task to impose upon the indoleot baronet ; 
and so Susan thought as her nnole left her. But still it was 
a satisfaction to have the letter written. It is always satis- 
factory to transfer a portion of one's own personal uneasi- 
ness to ?^om(^l)ody else. They hoped a little and wondered 
a great deal each in private, with very little communication 
on tlu' subject, while they waited for Sir John's reply ; and 
if Koger had wanted any thing before of the requisites nec- 
essary for a hero in Susan's imagination, he had fully ac> 
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quired it now. H6 was young, brave, handiame, generdnsy 
and ferhapi he was injiured— <sotild any Imight of romanoe 
require more ? 



CHAPTER LIV. 

FoBGETTTXG totally for the time all lesser projects, and 
guffering Mr. Pouncet and old Adam, Roger Musgrave aod 
his lost property, to fall behind him into complete oblivion, 
though it was the Kenlisle lawyer's sovereigns which paid 
his lare to London, Horace set out to seek his fortune. lie 
had never been so coutidrnt in his expectations; and if any 
one had informed him during that jouiney ol tlie suspicions 
which his uncle and Susan discussed slightly and pondered 
deeply, the donbts of his own honor ana uprightness which 
both entertained, and the inqoiries which were likely to be 
set on foot to satisfy them, he would have laughed his laugh 
of supreme disdain, spurning that past transaction as too 
insigniiicant to help or hann hini. Adam Brodie, and the 
"power" over Mr. Pouncet and Mr. Stenhouse which his 
story gave, had been sufficiently important to Horace a short 
time before; but the young man was in an elevated and 
dizzy state of mind. lie was goinrr to find out an unknowa 
fairy fortune ; the crock of nold was almost visible; he did 
not feel sure that he should return to Harliflax in less than 
a coach-and-six, with an old-fashioned braggadocio of tri- 
umph ; and what were all the previous schemes and expe- 
dients of his humble fortune to the exultant heir who was 
coming to his kingdom? By dint of constant thought on 
the subject and intense desire, he had succeeded in convin- 
cing himself that this Ungdom only awaited disoovery, and 
was just about to ftU into his fnll possession. A hundred 
Adam Brodies oonld not harm Hd'aoe, and what was Mr. 
Potmcet and his secret to him? 

In this condition of mind, though growing somewhat 
anxious as the moment of certainty approached, Horace, in 
strong but restrained excitement, pale with the fire that 
burned in his veins and w^ithdrew the blood from his cheek, 
hastened from the City tavem, where he had found a lodg- 
ings round the quiet side of St. Paul's, to that strange old 
den of fortune, where tragic family secrets by the thousand 
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lie recorded, and where the domestic history of a whole na- 
tion accumulates in silence. lie disappeared beneath the 
archway, anxious yet confident; the blaze of his triumph 
ready to burst forth, his thoucjhts rushing forward in F}>ite 
of him to the splendors which lay ahnost within reach, 
to liis marriage with Amelia, to all the pleasures and domi- 
nation of sadden wealth. An bonr or two afterward he 
oame ont agam a different man. He had found his fortvne 
^bnt it was passion, and not triumph, that burned in bis 
downcast eyes. His face was no longer pale, but red with 
a sullen flush of impotent resentment and hatred. He went 
through the crowd elbowing his way like a man who had a 
quarrel with all the world; he went straight across the 
crowded streets, and pushed his way among wagons and 
omnibuses with a certain fierce defiance of accident find 
impulRc of opposition. When he got to his tavern, tlic lirst 
thing he did was to call a cab, into which he fluD^^ Lis lit- 
tle carpet-bag, as if that homely conveniency had done him 
mortal injury, and in a voice of passion desired to be driven 
instantly to the railway. Alas I that was no coach-aiid-six, 
either morally or visibly, in which Horace returned to liar- 
liflax, and to the clerk's life in Mr. Stenhouse's ofi^ce, which 
this morning be regarded with lordly and lofty disdahi. He 
sat back, an image of silent and adf-consuming rage, in his 
comet of the second-class nulway carriage; rage which 
dried up every comfortable sensation out of his mind ; rage 
at himself, who had been thus deceived ; at the dead man 
who had left him, in the first place, this bitter vexat ion and 
disappointment, and at the livmg man, who lived to thwart 
him, and keep him ont of his rightful possessions. Not a 
remorseful thought of the life-long wrong which had soured 
his father's spirit and destroyed his life occurred to the con- 
geaiai tetnj)cr of his father's son. A true Scarsdale, Horace 
proved his legitimacy by the unmixed self-regard which 
plunged him into that sudden passion. From his own point 
of view he took up the expressions of his father's letter. 
They were rivals to the death. That event, long ago ac- 
complished, which Horace knew for the first time to-day» 
had abrogated the bonds of nature between them at the 
ver^ beg^mng of the son's life; and already a homble im- 
patience of the other's enstenoe stole nnawares orer the 
mind of the young man. That lonely, miserable misan- 
thrope^ which the rednse endured atMarchmain kept 
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the heir out of Wa inheritance — kept the youtli from his will 
— the bridegruum from his bride ; and liuraqti bt t his teeth, 
thinking of it. In that chain of rebeuiful and selfish cogiLa- 
tions one idea followed another too rapidly to be checked* 
Horace oould not help it, and was flearoolv awm IM^ firafe 
how the thonghti vextAw and gutting, stole into hk vmdf 
that Mr. Scarsdale wm atill inr the jCoUiioBa of bla days, and 
mi^ liYe to thwart biai for many a long year. The r«d 
eoloc flushed deei»r to his £iee» and hb hand clendied in* 
vohmtarily as tiie idea Qocuced to him. Day after day, and 
year after year, till his own youth had disd out of his veins 
^ill Amelia StenhoQse was out of "his reach, and life and 
wealth had lost half their charms — that unlovely existence 
might linger on at Marclimain, and keep him out of his in. 
heritance. What sudde n rush of breathless suggestion, not 
daring to breathe in shape of words or definite expressions, 
flooded his mind for one violent moment after that, we will 
not venture to say; but the next instant Horace wiped his 
wet forehead, on which great drops of moiiiture hung, and 
threw open the window to draw breath, and hide himself 
from hiQisel£ When he looked in again, he had aiade a 
violent elRnrt)'aiid tamed his mUid into aobther chawiid» 
Odma or madness^-^Heaiveii knows whidh-^y the way he 
had been going, and the first glsnee had ncikcbed Um witli 
mortal terror. He tomed away friom the diead nnwilling 
thought with the first conseioas effhct agmnst evil which he 
had. ever made. The evil was monstrous, and appalled him ; 
he was not bad enough to oogitate tka^ even in his nuest 
secret thoughts. 

But here stood the f^icts, certain and imchanin^eablo. For- 
tune, as dazzling as he had ever hoped for, lay within Hor- 
ace's siprht, his lawful inheritance; but between liini and 
that glorious vision stood the black figui*e of the disinher- 
ited — his father, through whose lineal hands the family 
wealth ougrht to have flowed. What did he live for — ^that 
unhappy, solitary man ? — ^what was the good ol an existence 
which dragged its melancholy days out alter such a fashioni? 
Horace imdexBtood now what was the metoing of " poithib* 
mons pnnidmmt and vengeiliice»" and what bitter elFeot 
the disappointed man had given to Ins' father's elmel wOl^ 
but the heir was not sorry for the hei^mit of Marchmain. 
"Bkj iouoA no entranoe into the self-absorbed mind ofiHoTv 
aoe; he saw -Ids own position aserelj? Aid. no othiari and 
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thought as little of Mr. Scarsdale's life-long tragedy as if 
the recluse had been a wooden image — a scarecrow to keep 
him olF his enchanted land. Yet something more ; though 
he resisted it, the dark thouglil would reluru to increase the 
turmoil of hiB mind. His iather was still young, a strong 
man in the v^gor md flnsh-of life. Again and again that 
dark weA flush rose to tbe joung man's cihieeky ana tbe dew 
hong heavy on his forehead* Ten Tears, twenty yearfr^ 
who could prophesy how long that cmeary life might hang 
and linger out yonder on the drearjr moor ? He good, the 
josl, the lives most loved and pnzed, fade out ^ hmnan 
ways; but the man accursed and excommunicated lives on. 
This man, perhaps, whose death would scarcely call a tear 

, to fiTiy eye, would die most lilcely a very patriarch of disap- 
pointment, hntred, and misery; while his son, the heir, liu- 
gered out the blossom of his life in daily drudgery, uncon« 
sidered and poor. 

This idea pertinaciously clinging to his mind might have 
crazed a better heart than that of IIoi ru o ; liim it perse- 
cuted with a shuddering chill oi' iiiariii ulatc suggestions 
which paled his cheeks, yet stirred his mind with the wild 
exeitem^t of temptation and oriioa. > Crime ! he wasfkmniliar 
enough with wickedness ; but that ruffian whispering in his 
«ftr sickened him to the heart, yet moved his pukes with 
o lingle of passion. - Wealth beyond his reckonmg, power, 

' ridies, and Amelia, and only one desolate life standing be- 
tween his strong arm and ^at three-fold prize. The whis- 
per which horritied him, but which he still listened to, stole 
mto his heart as he went on ; he had not closed his door 
against it. Already a fiercer excitement than he had ever 
known grew upon him and consumed him : he was innocent 
— ^lio had never lifted his hand against life, nor shed blood ; 
yet the passion and horror t uck liold upon him as if he were 
already guilty. How tlic lioiirs and miles of his journey 
passed he was ic^norant; when he had mechanically alight- 
ed at Harliilax he called himself fool not to have gone on; 
on, he did not know why, to that charmed spot, charmed 
by eDnuty and hostile passions, where his &ther, his hin« 
d»er, the bitter obstacle between him and fbrtene, dragged • 
through his melancholy days. There was no influence upon 
the miserable young man to dmpA the gloom of ittcq>ient 
murder from his heart; his veiy lovefSUch as it was, urged 
him instead of staying him. He went on to ther ledging 
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wKich he had left yesterday with such different thoughts, 
in a broodiug fit of hatred and disqjust with himself and 
every body else, niVaid of llie dreadtul thoucrht wliich made 
his pulses leap and his veins tingle, yet yielding to its iierce 
excitement, and permitting its fire of hideous temptation to 
light his path. A ghastly %ht ; but It strong his nerves so 
high, and excited his mind so intensely, that by-flnd4w' the 
intoxioating inflnenoe was all that he was aware of, and the 
idea growing fimuHar ceased to horrify him. What wa« 
it?— oat not even in the de^st silence could the coward 
crime shape itself into words. It was there, and he knew 
ife. That was enough for the devil who had led, and the 
spirit which followed. He went through the darkness and 
tne peaceful streets with this deadly inspiration within him; 
his thoughts hovering like so many spies, and closlns; in dark 
battalions round the house on tiie moor, where childhood 
and youth had passed for Horace. lie had Btill almost a 
week's freedom — what was he to do ? 



CHAPTER LV. 

Whbn Horace arrived at his lodgings he fonnd two let- 
ters awaiting him, which gave a momentary diTerrion to ^ 
the dark current of his thonghts. One of them was from * 
€!olonel Sutherland, being an innocent device of that inno- 
cent old soldier to dra\^ a candid and frank reply out of 
his nephew's nnoandid sonl. Oat of his dismal paasion and 
murderous thoTiirhts Horace came down to something like 
his old everyday contempt of other people, as he read his 
micie's letter, which ran thus : 

"My dear Horace, — I Iiave lately learned by accident 
that you know Roger Musgrave, which I was not aware 
of; and as the youth lias interested me very much, I would 
gladly know wiiat you, with your superior penetration, think 
and (now of him. I will tell you frankly what makes me 
wish this. Susan had begnn to tell me of some enconnter 
of yours with an old man at the railway, in which mention 
was made of young Mosgrave, when she suddenly remem- 
bered that yon did not wish her to mention it. This, of 
oome, a» yon will suppose, knowing the nature of garm- 
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Jous old men and gossips like myself, made me ten times 
more curious, and I tuariaged to get out of Susan some 
vague story about a pension and something that had been 
found out. Sasao is ignorant as a girl should be of a young 
man^B foUies, but I nmortnnately know better, I widi 70a 
would tell me, if you oan -without breaking confidence, the 
rights of this story, and wbetiier it is to hide some youthful 
sin that Musgrave is expected to pay somebody a pension. 
If it should be so, believe me, my dear boy, who know life 
and the world, that it is far better to tell all. Pay the mon* 
ey if need be, but hide nothing; it is ^tsl policy, trust an 
old man's word. 

" Susan is very well and happy with me, where I hope 
you will come and see this flown bird, and where we have 
always a bed and a welcome for ray sister's son. Come 
when you can — the sooner the better; and wiiile this un- 
fortunate difference lasts between you and your father, it 
would give me great pleasure, my dear boy, ii you Avould 
look upon Milnehill as your home. 

««.^£EboUoiuitely your uncle, 

This simple-minded letter brought Horace back to him- 
self for the moment* He read it over a second time, with 
one of his familiar sneers, and, with scarcely the pause of a 
minute, hunted up writing materials in a cold ooraer of his 
half-lighted room, and miuied into a premature and impru- 
dent reply. 

"Your acuteness, my dear undo," wrote Horace, "has 
not led you astray. Of course I could enter into no explana- 
tions with a girl like Susan, from whose ears one would 
naturally keep every thing of the kind. But you are quite 
right in your supposition. Such insight as yours into our 
little concealments is a more effectual argument than any 
Other to prevent us young fellows from trying to hide what 
can not be hidden. I can not enter into any particulars, 
and it seems needless to say any thing more than that you 
are right. 

" Thank you for your kind offer of a home at Milnehill; 
and with loye to Susan, believe me in haste, 

Tour dutiful nephew. 
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This letter WM dosed and tbrown aside before Horace 
perceived the other one which lay on the table before bim. 
He turned it over half suspiciously. In a female hand> 
writing, and sent evidently by some private messenger, the 
look of it puzzled him who had no correspondents; Then 
the signature threw bim into a flask of eager anxiety. What 
eoold wdaoe Amelia Stenboium to vriie to hkn f But, aft> 
er all, the eontente were oemmonplace eiKKigli. It waa a 
Tery brief note, dated fh>m her lather'a house the morning 
of ^)&s same day: 

"Dear Sir, — Papa is suddenly taken ill. The doctors 
fear it looks like cholera, and he is rather alarmed himself. 
He wishes to see you immediately, if you can come. T hope 
this mnv ren<"'h von socni, and tliat vi m will be able t»> return 
directly, for he seenus anxious to see yon, as if he had some- 
thing to say. 

^ Yonra sincerely, ' Amelia ii>T^3mQ€&a^ 

It was some little time before Horace understood dis- . 
tiuctly the contents of this note ; for he was a lover, unlove- 
ly though his love was, and the first commnnicatioix moved 
him into a momentary timndt> in whidh the words lost thdr 
doe meaning. When he turned over to the address, howw 
erar^ snd the **to be forwarded immediately'' caught his 
eye, he began to rouse himself to a eonsciousness of the 
nr|B^»tt cireamstances. Mr. Stenlioase waa ill, and wanted 
to see him. Twenty-fonr hours ago Horace would have 
supposed that his employer knew something of his father's 
ficcret. Now he was somewhat indifferent as to any com- 
munication whieh INfr. Stenhouse might have to make. But 
he was Amelia's father, and she was likely to be there. He 
got up accordingly, in the haste which was congenial to his 
agitated condition, and made his toilet rapidly, but with un- 
usual care. He was pale, and his passion of evil thoughts 
had left traces u])on his face ; but the very excitement of 
those murderous fancies lighted an unusual fire in his eye, 
and animated the countenance, which, in common times^ 
was not a remarkable ihc^. As he went out he took nb the 
letter he liad written to liis nnole, and tossed It oanleBsIy 
into the post as he passed^ tlnnking, with a momentary oo»> 
tcmptuous wonder as he did so, of the simple old man who 
had opened his ems and heart to Susan, and who held op«i 
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for Horace himself that wnnn domestic shelter, the home 
of which the young man felt no need. The contrast was 
wonderful enoui^h — Uncle Kdwiivd and his Susan in their 
bright, peaceful ruom a4> Miiuehill, in the evening calm and 
sweet comfort of that home life; and this young solitary, 
Imrrying by himself through the daidc streets of Harliflax, 
tha wkid flaring the 8t>60t4amps overlmd, and a emrd 
ef havrying pbaatoma xuMxta tafough t&e daricneaa of hia 
sdAd, where ihe ^lir'waa irud with the exohemeni of a 
afierm, and lightning gleams of evil intention threw a fitful 
iflQiniiiajtlon. He went on, hTircymg through the night, 
with a eareless intuition tha^ he was going to a death-bed. 
It was nothing to Horace. He was going to serve bis own 
purposes, to soe Amelia. His pulse beat high at last, with 
a rising exhilaration. In the changing tide of his thoughts 
he began to remember that fortune was secure to him, 
though not now, and he was going to see the first and only 
creature who had ever touched his i^elfish soul into passion. 
His spirit rose into a thrill of expectation and dark enjoy- 
ment. That inarticulate horror lay darkling still among his 
thoughts, but it did not disturb thp rising Hush of youthful 
elevatien and hope. 

•Hie lawyeifs hoase was lighted all over, bat not with 
Ighito whkA eoidd be taistaketi fat an ilitiminstion of pleas- 
ilie. Byen in so thart a tia&e the. whole ploee had aeqaired 
a look ef pamllil hnrrf and anxiety. ^EW daughtm and 
the serranta weve wandering restlessly up aoid down the 
stairs, making ceaseless inquiries, and keeping up a perpet* 
ual disturbance at the door of the sick-room, where Mrs. 
Stcnhoiise, restored to her due place by the visitation of 
trouble, watched by her husband, and where even Amelia 
was not pei'mitted to enter. Amelia was not very anxious 
for the privilege, it must be owned. She kept up a perpetu- 
al succession of messages, sending her sisters and her maid, 
and every half hour going herself to ask whether papa was 
any better? — whether there was any change? — with cheeks 
paled half by anxiety about her father, and half by fright 
and apprdienmon for heiMlf ; Ibr the eholem had eome to 
Hiurlinax, a; dreadfid visitor, some months befbre, and still 
made itself remenbsred in fittal droppings of poison, h&ce 
' and there a single caac^* leoewing in the pnlnio mind its 
original pamc. The beauty was glad to escape from her 
iBwa and the tsoahiod atmospiieie of the boose into a hmat 
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of huT-riod conyersation with Horace, who was not penti- 
mental enough to require of her any great degree of Je\ o- 
tiou to her father, and did not find it at all unsuitable to the 
agitated condition of the household that Amelia turned to 
Imnself so readOy for oooapation in her veallass idleness. 
She swept down i^n a liUde sofis whidi was lost and dis- 
appeared under the oorert of her ample sldrto, and shaded 
her face with her hand, and declared that she was so unhap- 



eholera, Mr. ScarsdalO)" said Amelia; ^and we may all be 
pone in a week, for any thing any one can tell. Poor papa 

IS so bad, it is dreadful to think of it ! And I nm sure, ever 
eincc I knew whrit it was, I liave been in sucli a state I If 
you were to listen now, you could bear my heart beat." 

" I am listciiing ; but my ear is too far off," said Horace, 
-with bold admiration. I should like to 6tudy that sound 
at a less distance, if I might — " 

"Oh! Mr. Scarsdale — if I were not so anxious and so 
agitated, I should be very angry," said Amelia, Pray, go 
away, sir. Ton are a great deal too bold, ) ou gentlemen. 
Bot to tiimk of poor papa : quite well yesterday mornings 
and to-night— oh dear! oh dear !" 

**• Perhaps he is not so bad as yon suppose,^ said Hofaoe. 
He is a neat deal worse than any bodvBupposes," cried 
Ami^li^ with a little sob. Here you— Hamet — Emma 1 
Ron np this moment and knook at the door, and ask how 
dear papa is ; whether there is any change. I am so afraid 
to hear there is any change ; the words sound so dreadful — 
- don't t liey, Mr. Scarsdale ? — and when it is one's father ! 
Ohl what a long time that child loiters. I most run my- 
self! Wait iust a moment, please,** 

And Amelia swept away, upsetting a chair in her prog- 
ress, and almost puffing out one of the candles on the table 
by the current of air which attended her movements. She 
came back again a few minutes after, breathless, but walk- 
ing with great solemnity. 

*'He is no better— there is no differenoe^ Hr. Soarsdale,'' 
she said, with a great Bigh, seating herself with the deepest 
serionsnesB, casting down her eyes, and shaking her head* 
Hoxaoe watched her through all this pantomime with glow* 
ing eyes. Not that he remarked or commented on the char- ' 
acter which thus showed itself : he cared no more for Ame- 
lia's character than he did for her grandmother's; bat from 
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the splendid black hair wreathed ronnd lier head to the lit- 
tle foot which came ont from under her wide drapery, and 
upon which her own dowiioast eyes were fixed, the young 
man devoured her with liis gaze of bold and seilish passion. 
He should have her yet, whoever might object: she bhould. 
belong to bim, whether she would or not. That was the 
pivot of his fancy; and all Amelia's pretty trickery was no- 
thmg to her thorongh-going admirer; nor did he even feel 
himself reminded of nis special errand here, or of the suffer- 
ing man upon whom ^as yet"-— ominous words — ^there was 
no change 1 

Perhaps ndther of the yoang people knew very well 
how long Horace remained in that deserted drawing-room, 
which had so strange an air of agitation to-night upon all its 

familiar aspect?, and which, thongh nothing was changed, 
bore somehow so clear an impression of being no longer the 
centre of interest, but rather a forsaken corner out of the 
current. After a while, however, the tete-a-tete was rudely 
interrupted by the staggering entrance of Mr. Stcnhouse's 
man-of-all-work, carrying in his arms the invalid boy with 
whom Horace had made private acquaintance on his £rst 
visit hm. 

*^Mr. Edmnnd's sent for np to mast^," said the man, 
eonftiBedly, as he saw that his young mistress was there. 
^^Beg your pardon. Miss Ameha; bat I didn't know no 
one was here, and come in to rest — ^he's mortal heavy, for 
all he's so little," he continued, as he staggered out again, 
somewhat dismayed by his blunder. Miss Amelia w^as not 
the gentlest of rulers. Little Edmund, meanwhile, clung 
to his bearer's shoulder, with his suspicious eyes gleaming 
large and eager out of his little white child's face. Ed- 
mund was not the person to come and go without a word. 

" I say, sir, you !" cried Edmund, " papa's ill. You're 
not to come a courting, as Stevens says you all do, to-night. 
I won't have it — / won't ! I'm papa's son, and when he's 
ill there sha'n't be strangers in the house !" 

The end of this harangue was lost in the depths of the 
stairsy where Stevens had borne forth in ahmnhis danger- 
ous charge. Amelia started, half rose, shook out her great 
skirts, and turned with gracefhf condescension to her lover. 

Don't mind that little savage, Mr. Scarsdale. But re- 
ally I had quite forgotten that papa asked to see you ; tlus 
has been sudi an agitating, anxious day. Pray call Stevens, 

O 
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and make him tell papa that yoa are here ; and please," 
she continued, rising up gnddcnly and laying^ her hand on 
Horace's arm, ''please do let me know what he says to you- 
Oh, I^m sure it's about little Edmund — that little wretch is 
Baob a pet with pajpa, and it*8 to nnfiiir to us. ^ Will yon ?" 
Bhe criedi with ammmaon, making no renatanoe when Hoiv 
ace took and held her huid. Wili yoo, reaOy? Oh do^ 
there's a dear good — oh no, I did not mean that ; I meant» 
ihm's a kind friend ; now don't be foolish, Mr. Soarsdale ; 
go up directly to papa." 

" 1 will, because you tell me," said Horace ; " for your 
sake — ^it would be hard to cro on nnv otlier arcfinneTit ; find 
Trhen I promise to tell you what he says^ promise that you 
will see me again." 

"Oh yes, yes," said Amelia, hurrying him to the door, 
with a httle fright, adding piquancy to her gratified vanity. 
She had seen various people " in love," and was a little in- 
dift'erent to the manifestations of that youthful delusion ; but 
the eyes of Horace glowed upon her with no commonplace 
fyrvoT, She was flattered^ but she was a little aftaid, even 
though she was not aware what black companion she had in 
the young man's dangerous heart. 



CHAFT£R LYL 

WiTHOiT any awe, or indeed much interest — with the 
indifference of a man absorbed in his own affairs, and the 
Btill more revoking carelessoeds of one who had begun to 
play in his dark thoughts with other human lives, and to 
find them obstacles in his way — Horace Scarsdale entered 
the sick-room of his employer. Mr. Stenhouse lay, huddled 
among his pillows, in all the exhaustion of his terrible dis* 
ease, shhrenng and blue beneath the load of coverings with 
which his attendants vainly endeavored to restore vital 
warmth' to his frame. He was not dying f/et^he had still 
force enough to retain the dismal, anxious look into which 
that malady writhes and puckers the su£fering face ; but he 
had reached to that condition of entire occupation with his 
own pangs which sometimes happily, sometimes miserably, 
beguiles the departing soul out of tho shrinkings of nature 
on the verge of death. The appearance of Horace, recall- 
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ing him from that absorbing conscioasness of pain, he per- 
ceived with all a sick man's impatience. He had got free 
of his thoughts by means of those bodily tortures tlirough 
which he had just passed — and to feel himself brought back 
to the more delicate agony of heart and conBdence, seemed 
an infliction of wanton cmelty to the anfferer. He tamed 
aside his chilled and colorless &ce^ and closed his eves on 
the unwelcome apparition of the man he had himsdf dedred 
to see. He did not desire to see him now, nor to return to 
the anxieties of a living man in contemplation of death. 
He was no longer at a sufficient distance from that event 
to be able to contemplate it. Almost in the river, he would 
rather have forgotten what these dark waters were, and bo 
left at the present moment to himself and his pain. 

But as Horace drew close to the bed, a little cry of im- 
patience from the sharp voice of little Edward, who was 
then being carried down stairs, startled the ftither. He was 
still open to the touch of human love and anxiety in that 
point. He opened his eyes instantly, and made a sign of 
recognition to the young man standing beside hun. Go 
away, let them sJl go— rMary, leave me," he said, fitintly ; 
then louder, as Mrs. Stenhonse lingered timidly — ^Meave 
me, do yon hear; I have something to say to him; go, I 
tell you, or it will be all the worse for your boy. Scars- 
dale," continued the sick man, watching, with his anxious 
eyes his wife's figure disappearing, ** come closer — no one is 
aware of it hut yoii— sit doN\Ti here." 

Horace obeyed, brinc^iiii]^ his ear near to the wavering 
voice. He was not sympathetic, and did not ])rctciid it; 
he listened without a look or a word of pity, and the suiier- 
er's spirit rallied into its wonted expression at the sight of 
ills cold, business face. 

"Fve left every thing to Edmund, if he lives," gasped 
the dying man; ^^here, Scarsdale, are yon sure you hear 
me?-— and about that young Musgrave's concern, yoa Icnow. 
I don't .want the boy to hear of it; eh^ do you nnderstandf 
I had nothing to do preserving Masgrave's interests; do 
you hear me?— the boy is not to know." 

" I shall not tell him," said Horace, briefly. 

"Tell him! — ^that is not enough. He is not to know. 
Do you hear me ? The child's a Quixote. How can I tell 
what be would do? He is not to hear of it! And, Scars- 
dale," continued the sufterer, almost piteousiy, iu a tone of 
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deprecating cunning, there's Amelia ; she hag a little for- 
tune, and k she'll have you, I sba'n't object." 

"No," said Horace, looking with Iiis eyes still fiery iu 
their excitement, aod all the su])erioriLy and contempt of 
youth and health upon the djing man, whose will, twenty - 
four hours hence, would be nnpotent as the grave oonld 
snake it. ^^NoT^ There was abnoflt a floule upon his lip; 
it was cruel Ufe exulting over the vain inteDliom of the ay- 
ing. A few hours, and what would his objection signify? 
Undisgnised and manifest, that thought rung in the moek- 
ing tone of the young man's reply, and looked out of his on- 
compassionating fece. 

Perhaps the congenial spirit lying there felt it! and knew 
bis own impotonco. He threw out his Bhivering hands in a 
gesture which might be ;iyj])cal — which might be passion — 
which was actual physical n^ony, a paroxysm of returning 
pain. The wife and her assistants came back, and Horace 
stood aside from the bed, without the sufferer being aware 
of it. " Remember, Scarsdale, the boy is not to know !" 
he shouted out in the height of his sufferings. Horace re- 
mained in the room with a morbid cnriositY stranee to him- 
self, though his eager thoughts were with AmcSa below* 
He was not aware that few men depart in a paroxysm of 
pain, and he stood there with a strange excitement, almost 
thinking that, for the first time, he should see a fellow-creat- 
ure die. 

When those pangs subsided the sufferer was nearer the 
last act of life ; a merciful haze and dimness of exhaustion 
had begun to creep over him. Through this mist he spoke 
faintly out of his wandering mind — words only half audible, 
only half intelligible. One of these muroiuriiig sounds was 
over and over repeated, until the watchers recognized it: 
"In its niuiher's milk — in its mother's milk; seethe a kid 
in its mother's milk; Scarsdale !" said the dying man, open- 
ing his dim eyes with a sudden renewal of energy — " isn't 
it m the Bible so ? — ah 1 the Bible, boy — ^y ou Imow P' 

"Yes, Julius dear — jesV* cried poor wee^in^ Mrs. Sten- 
house, eager, poor soul, to thrust into his mind, even then, 
more hopeful words—" and a great deal more, and better, 
about the forgiveness of sins* Oh, Julius! let me read — 
you can hear me jet !" 

" Oh ! you are there, are you ?" said Stenhouse, raising 
his eyes with an effort. "I thought it was Scarsdale — ^hal 
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he's off to Amelia^ is he ? to court the girl when her 
ther's dying ? Bat I tell you, Scarsdale," cried the sufferer, 
raising his sharp voice high and ghastly in the BtillnesSy 

the boy is not to hw7r 

These were the last words Horace heard from the man 
who had crossed so actively, ^ ct so bricflv, the current of 
his life. Warned by the unspoken appeal of Mrs. Sten- 
house, and feeling that even decorum Ibrbade him to re- 
main, he left the room ; nor had even he hardihood suffi- 
cient to huger long with Amelia, who awaited liib return 
in the drawing-room. He told her a rapidly4nvented fa- 
ble as to what Hr. St^ihotue had said to him, and left the 
house almost immediately. His regard for ordinary pro* 
riedes was small enougli, certainly ; bat he was not quite 
old enough to come from the flither^s deathrbed and make 
violent love to the daughter below. He posl^poned it fi)r 
that night. 

This episode turned the young man's thoughts back a lit- 
tle into a more familiar and less tragic current; and now 
that the lawyer's secret threatened to become known, Hor- 
ace bethougiit himself of one way still l emaining by which 
he might have, even although nothing happened at March- 
main, some benefit by his grandfather's will. That merci- 
less document precluded the heir froiu availing himself of 
the aid of mouey-leudeis, under penalty of losing the inher- 
itance ; and it was, accordingly, vain to think of availing 
himself of the common resource of impatient heirs. Mr. 
Stenhonse dead, and Roger Musmve^s' friends aroused to 
the first inklings of a discovery, Mr. Pouncet's character and 
credit, and no inconsiderable portion of .his wealth, lay ab- 
solutely in the power of Horace. 1£ he could exercise that 
power so as to procure such support as he felt himself en- 
titled to from the unwilling lawyer, it might save him yet 
from the deadly, secret, and unexpressed impulse in liis hid- 
den mind. Something might happen at Marchmain, with- 
out any agency oi the unnatural son. Was it a good angel 
which put the lesser sin of deceit before those covetous 
eyes, to guard them from the bigger sin which loomed dark- 
ly within their vision? Ueaven knows; but, at least, the 
phantoms crowding round his bed that night were less hid- 
eous than the latent horror which still cowered darkling in 
a comer of his heart 
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CHAPTER LVH 

^Abmitaqx is the mo«t indoleat num I know, Satan,'* 
said Colonel Sntherland ; ^*here ia his letter, my love» say- 
ing he has written to his attorney to make inquiries. And 
^et| after all, they're sharp these country lawyers — perhaps 
It was the best thing he could do ; and here's— eh ? — why, 
n letter from Horace I Come now, that's satisfactory — ^iet 
us see what the boy says." 

"What does he say, uncle?" asked Susan, when, after a 
considerable pause, and two readings of the letter. Uncle 
Edward careiuUy refolded it, laid it down by his own plate, 
and went on with his breakfast without another word. 

*' Oh, hum — nothing particular, my dear child — nothing 
of any importance," said Colonel Sutherland, with a trou- 
bled nee, opening the letter again and glancing over it ; as 
if he m^ht perhaps find out somewhere a key to the moral 
dpher in wniefa it was written. He was slow to take of- 
fense ; but its tone afironted the old soldier. There was a 
shade of mockery, yisible even to Unde Edward^s earnest, 
ansoBpicious eyes ; and whether it was true, and Musgrare 
was to blame — or false, and a disgrace to Horace, there was 
equal pain in the altematiye; in ^ther case it was not for 
Susan's eyes. 

"Uncle, has Horace been doing something very wrong?" 
asked Susan, after a little interval, with the moisture rising 
to her eyes. Colonel butheriand made a little use of his in- 
firmity at that moment. He bent his deaf ear toward her, 
asking, "What, my love?" as if he had neither heard nor 
could guess what her question was ; and before she could 
speak a^ain, made an exclamation of snrprise over another 
letter, the post-mark of which he was regarding corionsly. 
London ! why, Susan, Mnsgraye has come home I'* 
And before the colonel could assure himself of this unex- 
pected event by a glance over his letter, a commotion was 
heard outade ; Patchey intrat upon showing into the draw- 
ing-room somebody who was equally intent upon finding his 
way direct to the colonors presence. 

Why, man, I have come idi the way from the Cape to 
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see him," bnrst at last upon their heariner, in a manly voice, 
somewhat loud, and full of exhilaration, from the hall. "I 
tell you, he'll give me some breakfast ; the kindest friend I 
ever had in the world, do yoa think he'll refuse to see 



"The colonel's a kind friend to many a person, but it's 
agin his principle to be disturbed at las meals," said Patch- 
ey, obstinately. " I'll tell him whenever the bell rings, but 
in the mean while yon^U walk in here," 

And Patchey's pertinacity would have gained the day bat 
for the interferaioe of Goiond Sutherland, who got up hast- 
ily from the break&st-table, with an exclamation very rare 
on his gentle lips, and threw open as wide as it would go 
the door of the dining-room. There, outside, stood Roger 
Musgrave, brown ana manful, in his dark Rifleman's uni- 
form, and restored to sncli a decree of self-confidence and 
social courngc as became a man who had been living among 
his equals for a couple of years, -vvho had earned his place, 
and made himself a modest degree of fame. He grasped 
the colonel's hrmds in his own with an exuberant satisfac- 
tion, w^hich the poor Squire of Tillinfrton's penniless heir 
would not have ventured upon, lie came in boldly, over- 
flowing with honest gratitude and pleasure, secure of find- 
ing his place, and delighted to be "at home*' once more. 
But Roger was suddenly interrupted, and struck dumb in 



with dispatches, and arriving suddenly without due time to 
warn his old friend of his approach. Susan rose from her 
place by the breakfest-table, and the young man lost his 
head and his tongue in an instn nt, scared by that formida- 
ble apparition. After a minute's interval, turning very red, 
and stammering out, "Miss Scarsdale:"' lioger shyly ap- 
proached tiie unlooked-for mistress of the house ; w' hile Su- 
san on her part, with an equal blush, and a Altering excla- 
mation of " Mr. Muscrravc !" made au iuiperceptible step of 
advance, and gave her hand to Uncle Edward's "young 
friend.'' Uncle Edward himself, much amazed and amused 
by this pantomime^ looked on till it was over.^ Then he 
covered the embarrassment of the young people in his own 
&shion by innumerable questions, which Roger was only 
too glad to answer ; but Susan, mortified and troubled, and 
findmg herself sadly in the way, could not but perceive that 
her presence was an effectual clamp upm the stranger's high 
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gpirits, and had subdued him ia the strangest fashion. How 
could it bef Susan took the earliest opportnmty of lear- 
me the room, dismayed at the inflaence she had nnooa- 
soiODsIy exercued, and more than half disposed to ran up 
stairs to her own room and have a good cry over it. She 
had imagined to herself perhaps, more than once, what 
might happen at tiiis very arrival— but her thoughts had 
never pictured any such scene as this. 

When Susan had left the room, hoTvcvor, Koger's silence 
and diffidence, instead of lessening, rather increased ; he 
followed her to the door with his eyes, and made a confused 
pause J and then he burst into the very middle of a httle lec- 
ture upon strategy wliich the good colonel was delivering 
to him, with the very inconsequent and illogical remark : 

**I was (^uile taken by surprise to bue Mi>sb bcarsdale 
here." 

^ Why,'' said Colonel Sutherland, swallowing the affiront 
to his own eloquence, yon knew Susan was my niece, did 
you not?** 

" I — suppose I had forgotten," said Roger, with anothr 
er blush over this inexcosftble fib. And as the young man 
seemed disposed to make another pause afler this false 
statement, and to fall into a state of reverie, the colonel be- 
thought himself of applying the sharp spar of Hocace^s let- 
ter to bring him to liiraseliT 

"I would have delayed for a little speaking to you so 
gravely," said Uncle Edward ; " but as we are talking of 
Miss Scarsdale, it is ju&t as well to enter upon the subject 
at once. Now, remember, I (luift want to steal into your 
confidence, or urge you to tell any thing^ you may wish to 
conceal; but let me know this much, Musgrave. When 
yon left Tillington, did you leave any thing behind yon ; any 
foolish connection, any boyish entan^ement, any thing you 
wished to conceal? My dear boy, I don*t want to make 
myself your judge — such things have been^ and have been 
repented of— only tell me, ' yes' or *no?*" 

"Foolish oonnectiont — ^boyish entanglement!** repeated 
Roger, in amazement ; " I know you don't mean to insult 
me, Colonel Sutherland — what do yon mean ?" 

The old man looked into the young man's face, bending 
toward him with that stoop of benign weakness — ^the touch 
of physical imperfection, which put a tender climax to his 
fatherly words and ways. 
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^ win tell you what I mean by-and-by ; bat in the mean 
lime say to me in so many worda--* It is not true.' " 

" It is not true !" said Roger, with emphasis. 

Tlie youn^f man was certainly roused now — he sat quite 
upright, can yiiig high his soldierly head, not defiant as he 
might have been at Tillingtoc, ] perfectly grave, conscious of 
nothing which slander could bmkl upon. The old soldier's 
eyes glistened over him — he was proud of his volunteer. 

"I knew it all along," said Colonel Sutherland, joyfully ; 
" but to know you perfectly right, as I always beueved, is 
not so mnch pleasnre to me as it might be, sinoe it proves 
somebody else entirely wr<mg. PU tell yon now how this 
came about. Susan on her way here overheard ^art of a 
conversation between her brother and an old man, in whidi 
your name was introduced, and mention made of a pension 
which the man thought you might be induced to give him, 
in consequence of some discovery. This Horace forbade 
his f^ister to repeat, but Susan told me, thinking there was 
something wrong at the bottom. Yon will forgive me, 
Musgrave, if the idea glanced into my mind for a moment 
that there might be something to conceal. With that idea, 
thinking to appeal to my nephew's generosity, I wrote to 
him, and this is the answer ; see — 1 aui assured now that 
there is something of importance to your interests beneath 
this veil." 

Roger read the letter with a xidng color : be saw the 
inck of it, and had hard enough ado to restrain his impa- 

tience. 

*^He is brother — mean be is your nephew. Colonel Suth- 
erland," he said, returning the letter with a somewhat proud 
gesture. He thought of nothing else in his sublime, youth- 
ful contempt for this effort to dishonor him ; lie was inno- 
cent, and his veins tingled with momentary rage, proudly 
subdued ; but he gave no second thought to the discovery, 
or to the something important and secret which this impo- 
tent slander had concealed. 

However, the colonel proceeded to question him upon the 
condition of his relation's estate, and the chances there might 
be of some discovery of consequence. Roger answered at 
random, being very ignorant, quite hopeless of an^ good, 
and otherwise occupied in his mind. The old soldier was 
at last compelled to break up the conference from manifest 
ogm of impatiience on the |mrt of his guest, who was anz- 
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ions to go to his room and refresh himself after his journey. 
When Roger had really got release, however, and was 
on his way to the door, tiic young man came back agalii 
with another inconsequent question : 

" May I ask, Colonel Sutherland, if Miss Scarsdale was 
aware of this — of your suspicions ?" he said, fumbling wrath- 
fuily with the handle of his traveling-bag. 

** Certainly not — not a word," said Uncle Edward, erave- 
ly; and while the yotmg man went away raliered, the old 
one mused in his ohair, with a little hmnor in his smile. ** I 
wonder, noWf what it mattered if she had?" he said to him- 
self; ^thej never exohansed three words in their lives.'' 
That was very true ; bat fiere are more things than words 
in the world when people are yoong. 



CHAFT JKK LYin. 

"When Susan and Roger met again late in the day they 
had somewhat changred conditions. Lieutenant Mussrrave 
—-for that was now the rank of the young volunteer — had, 
to bis own pleasm-able consciousness, improved lus personal 
appearance during Ids hour of sednsitm. Thongh he was 
rather too tall for a rifleman, that excess of stature is a 
drawback easily sustained in general b^ those afflicted with 
it; and perhaps Roger bad a little satisfaction in thinking 
that the dress became him tolerably well, in spite of hia 
inches. It is to be feared that the thought did glance into 
his mind as he finished his toilet, that his own was such a 
figure as might catch a lady's eye, especially while the plac- 
id firmament of Milnehill was disturbed by no apparition of 
a rival knight j and that the likeUhood of spending some 
days under the same roof with Susan was, when he realized 
it, rather exhilarating to the young man's spirits. Susan, 
however, was in a very difierent position. She had seen 
what she supposed to be a sudden chill of discomfort fall 
upon the stranger at sight of her. She had observed his 
Silence, his fallen looks, his diminished brightness, and it 
was impossible to attribute this change to anj thing but 
her own presence. Susan was very mudi mortified by this 
supposed discovery. She had known herself to be unre- 
garded and nnloved for the most part of her life» but never 
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before had she fdt herself the way; and the result was 
that a sentiment of injury^ melancholy and heroical, arose in 
Sosan'g heart. She was sad and dignified, when Roger ap- 
peared Alii of animation, and anxious to please. She thought 
he had recovered the first shock of seeing her, and was train- 
ing himself into friendly behavior; and she repulsed him as 
much as she could by lier monosyllnblos and downcast eves. 
After a little, he began to grow puzzled : he could not rouse 
lier to interest, though he exerted all bis powers; she was 
dull, saddened, and preoccupied. Perhaps, after all, there 
were rivals to disturb the peaceable atmosphere at Milne- 
hill. 

Unde Edward, who observed the two with quiet interes^ 
and a little mingling of amusement, beheld the shadow, and 
was pnzded in his turn ; for Sosan hitherto had shown no 
lack of interest in Musgrave's a&irs. Colonel Sutherland's 

anxiety, however, relieved itself by the instant dispatdi of 
Patchey with a note to the colonel's dear friend and ally, 
Mrs. Melrose, his sister-in-law, who was now his referee on 
all feminine topics. The tender-hearted old man concluded 
that Sus^an might possibly feel lier position somewhat uncom- 
fortable as hostess to the stranger, " especially if she likes 
him," thought Uncle Edward; and, obedient to his sum- 
mons, an hour or more before diiiner arrived a Portobello 
"noddy," containing Mrs. Melrose, her pretty maid, and her 
best cap. The old lady was almost as much disposed to 
make a pet of Susan as was Susan's imde, and the reproof 
which she administered to his solidtude was of the Hehtest. 

" Here I am, Edward, you peroeiTe," said his old fiiend ; 
*^but wh^ I should he sent £ot at this express rate is more 
than a quiet person Uke me can divine. Because Susan feels 
awkward at having a young man to entertain, and no other 
woman in the house ? Nonsense ! Susan is just the last girl 
in the world to be so foolish. What's a young man more 
than any other person? It's your punctilios, Edward, that 
put things into the bairns' heads ; but I'm here, for all that. 
If the truth must be told, I am growing very fond of that 
young creature myself." 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Colonel Sutherland, con- 
ducting that short, bright, pleasant figure most carefully and 
gallantly through the garden; for Mrs. Melrose was older 
uian the colonel, and owned to a good many infirmities, 
and had ahnoet given up walking by this time. Then he 
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began to recommend Roger very specially to her notice; 
and then he had to hear Mrs. Melrose's news ; that the mail 
which came in yesterday had brought a joml letter from 
Charlie and his wile, and that the regiment was ordered to 
Oaterabad, ^ where we were when my poor general got his 
first step/' said the old ladj. hope it will be as lbrt!:t> 
nate witn his son,'* answer^ TJnde Edward ; and so ther 
entered the house, to receive Susan's ghid, astonished wet- 
come. The advent of Mrs. Melrose almost delivered Susan 
from that rare fit of romantic and heroical sullenness. There 
was no necessity now for Mr* Mnsgrave being specially dvil 
to herself. Now she had some one to talk to, to release 
"the G^ontlemcn" from the imperative claims of politeness. 
She seized upon the old lady with all the fervor of pique, re- 
solved to show Roger that if she was in his way, he was an 
object of great indifi:erence to ?ier/ and succeeded so well 
in this laudable attempt, that before the two ladies left the 
dining-room poor Roger was as distrail aad silent as ever. 
Susan's cruel experiment, like the surprise of her first ap- 
pearance, had pombd him oat. 

^ But, my dear boy,'' said Colonel Bntheriand, " you most 
do something in this matter* I wrote to Armitage about it» 
but, considermg how he managed matters when you went, 
I can't say I have mnch confidence in him. And he is not 
married yet^ the poor old sinner ! My nephew, MnsgraYe, 
is — ^my nephew, as you s^d to-day, but 1 don't know the 
boy at all. I don't understand him, and therefore I don't 
know what to think of this concealed matter, which evi- 
dently concerns yourself, whatever it is." 

Roger made no answer. He had not a vestige of belief 
in his heart that any thing could be foimd out to his benefit, 
and he w as consequently careless of it. 

"What I should recommend you to do," continued the 
colonel, ^' would be to go at once to Kenlisle, to see this 
Uwrer whom Sir John mu9 writtoi to— Mr. Poivieet, Most 
ISkij he had the management of your god&th^s affinrs as 
weQ^-and urge him to take all possihfo steps for hmiting 
out the myst^." 

"The mystery!" cried Roger, with a momentary impa- 
tience; " I beg your pardon, colonel, bat what possible mys- 
tery can there be about such a history as ours in these days ? 
My dear, *?ood, excellent old godfather, my tenderest of 
friends and benefactors," said young man warmly, red- 
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' dening with that deep consciousness of blame cast upoo the 
dead, which made his language more fervent than was auy 
way uecdful — " was an old-tasbioiied country gentleman, 
and lived to the full extent of his means. Why should not 
he f— lie had no chlldrea to provide for. It is so usual a 
story, that anv coanty in EoglaiLd could match it. He had 
a liberal hand while he lived, and when he died nothing 
was left. What possible mystery, what concealment or se* 
cret, could be here ?" 

"I can not tell, indeed," said the colonel; "but on the 
other hand, what possible reason could induce Horace Scars- 
dale, who is penniless himself, to promise a pension to a 
countryman of the district in your name, for the sake of 
some (liscovery connected with you?" • 

Roger mused over this an instant with a troubled face. 

" Perhaps," he said at last, slowly, not so much in pique as 
might have been supposed, but slightly inclining that way, 
with visions of unknown rivals crowding darkly before his 
eyes, perhaps — never wrote to ask if I should be welcome 
-^p^haps while Miss Soandale is hero—'' 

*'Miss Scarsdale has nothing whatever to do with the 
snbjeot. Why, Musgrave, man !" cried the colonel) what 
is the use of bringing Susan in ? Sosan is as my own child 
in my own house; think of your own interests, my dear 
young felloW) and leave Bnsan alone^ though she is a very 
good girl." 

"A very good g-irl !" repeated Roger; "then you don't 
mind us being together sometimes, colonel, if she pleases," 
added, with a blushing burst of frankness, the sell^-convicted 
lover. 

The colonel shook his head. " Oh, young fools, young 
fools]" groaned, not from the depths, but only fi-om the 
snr&ce of his heart, that bewildered veteran ; " what's to 
come of your being sometimes together? Not muck in* 
crease to your purse, Musgrave, nor advantage to either of 
you. If you have begun to entertain snch &Atastic thoughts, 
your best plan is to think over what I am saying. Tnere 
must be something, depend upon it, worth hearing, before 
my clever ne|diew, Horace, could nuJce up his mind to offer 
an old countryman snch a stipend as siz-aud-twenty i)0und8 
a year." 

"Ah!" cried Roger; the young man was struck with 
momentary conviction, partly by the £ftct and partly by the 
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argument. He made a hasty memorandum in his own mind 
that he would certainly look into it; but his thoughts at the 
present moment did not very well bear such an interruption. 
^ It looks as if there most be something ia it ; but, colonel, 
wont you postpone it till later be said, in a deprecatory 
tone; tmnk, by this tame, we ought to join tne Udiea* 
Tbi^U blame me already for detaimng yon. I know yoa 
never ait long over yonr wine." 

Once more the colonel shook his bead, but this time he 
smiled. He fomd the young man^s behavior altogether so 
natural, that he could not criticise it severely ; and perhaps, 
having once been voung himself, was all the better plcjised 
with lioger that the youth had heart enough to be shaken 
entirely off his balance by tliis deepest of disturbing influ- 
ences. They went across the hall together into the draw- 
ing-room, where Susan sat by the side of Mrs. Melrose, 
heaiiiii^ the old lady's stories. She had many a story in 
her mind, that cheerful mother — a mother in every tlung, 
though she had bat one child— many an ezfiiting drama of 
life and sad domeatio tragedy, brought ont nnder ;^onder 
bnming Eastern sides, lay within her memory ; bat it was 
not one of these to which Susan listened. It was to an 
account of Mrs. Melrose^s Indian establishment, when she 
lived at Outerabad, ^ where my poor general got his first 
step," and where her son Charlie was now going. That 
practical and homely tale pleased Snsfin. She liked to hear 
of the economics of the young subaltern's wife; how she 
managed to do without superfluous servants, and strenuous- 
ly labored at the mending of that strange little hole in the 
purse throu*::;]) wliich their money seemed always running. 
Her contrivaiicets abont dress when she aud her lieutenant 
had an invitation to the coloneUs bungalow to dinner; the 
thrift with which this capable woman had managed that 
strange, hal^vage, yet highly srtifidal and civiliaed house* 
hold} with all its Anglo-Indian wants and Inxaries. Sasan 
was never tired of tluit long-prolonged story, which always 
nnfolded some new episode : " Did I ever tell yoa about so- 
and-so ?" said the old lady, and forthwith ran into a varia^ 
tion which enlivened and animated the original strain. Su- 
san was a capable woman, too, though she had not yet much 
tried her powers. She enjoyed hearing of these wonderful 
thrifts, and labors, and victories, as boys love stones of 
shipwreoka and hair-breadth escapes. What I should have 
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done myself!" ran tlirough the whole hke a golden th react. 
It roused Susan's spirits and her heart — ^it was to her like 
the reading of a possible future, instead of a certain past. 
She did not think of the things dolorous and heavy which 
cheerful Mrs. Melrose dwelt on little. She did not pause to 
remember that the heroine of all that active existence was 
now an infirm dd lady, dwelling alone. Sosan only tbonght 
of the life, and the love^ and the labor; the eapable hands» 
the cheerful heart, the years and hoars so veil filled and lib- 
eral. The &hion of that eziatenoe channed her oongenial 
thoughts. 

'^For ^ou see," said Mrs. Melrose, after a long chapter 
of that history, which she meant to make an end of as soon 
as the gentlemen entered the room — "you see, Susan, we 
were poor then, the general and me." 

"But you were happy all the same, liappier than if you 
had waited till you were rich," cried Koger Musgrave, sud- 
denly, in her ear. 

"Happy!" cried the old lady, turning round upon him 
with an echo not be described by words in her voice. Then 
she paused, with a humorous smile on her &ce ; " I'm an 
old woman, and should be a good adviser ; but I never was 
a good adviser, as your Uncle Edward wul tell you. Now 
ever^ body knows that when two young fools marry upon 
nothing, it^s not only one of the greatest follies the world is 
acquainted with, but eoBoeedi7igly wnmg^ 

Mrs. Melrose pronounced these words with great unction 
and emphasis. Could any body doubt that slio believed 
them thoroughly ? But there was meanwhile a suspicious 
twinkle in her bright old eyes. 

" And yet General Melrose was only a lieutenant," said 
Roger, " when — " 

"When I Tii irried him, blessings on him!" cried the old 
lady, he was but an ensign — ^that I bliould dare say so be- 
fore young people ! — ^but you can make an example and a 
beacon of me, Susan, my dear. Tes, it was years and years 
long before he was General Mdrose, Mr. Musgrave ; such 
years ! years of trouble and toil and misery and happiness. 
Ah I Edward, they're gone and past, these years ! Nothing 
but one thing will happen now to you and me, and that^ 
please God, will give us back to them all." 

To them all I There was a silence in the room after these 
words. Tears sprang to the eyes of the young people in 
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that tender, pitiful youth of theirs, which could not under- 
stand how to bo content without happiness; but there were 
DO tears in the old eyes which met in snch a pathetic cheer- 
fbl glance, and understood each other beyond all interpret 
tation of words. Dear life, which they could still five cheer- 
fnUy^ ail shorn and diminished as it was, for His sake who 
gave it, and out of the most natural humanity of their Chris- 
tian hearts ! — ^but dearer was the end and termination, the 
day of that holy death which should restore them all. 

But the evening was not sad after that, as a vulgar fancy 
miglit suppose. Tho old people were very cheerful, bright- 
er than youth itself in the serenity of their old age; and 
Mrs. Melrose, who had been considered a very clever woman 
all her life by half the ludirm service, and who had more 
actual humor and appreciation of the same than all her three 
auditors put together, kept liogcr and Susan breathless with 
her recoUeotions, her anecdotes, her sallies of quiet fun. She 
consented to sta^ all night, at her brother*in4aw*8 request 
and Susan's anxious entreaty, and took Roger entirely un- 
der her protection, and treated bim ^ like a boy of her own«*' 
"But I can not understand," said the old lady, reprovingly, 
as she bade her brother good-night, when you spoke of 
Susan and her delicacies, why you did not say there was 
any thing particular in the business, or that this was not 
any person but the special yonncf man." 

Was it the special young man Y — th e true knight ? Susan 
asked herself no questions on the subject, but made great 
haste to get to bed and avoid speculation, which, seeing it 
was after twelve oVlock, a very late hour for Milnehill, was 
doubtless the must sensible thing she could have done. 



CHAPTER USL 

Whilb Roger Mnsgrave traveled full of hope and pleas- 
ant anticipation towaid Milnehill, Roger's mother had been 
mourning over her dead husband. And now, while that 
happy evening party gathered in Colonel Sutherland's draw- 
ing-room, the widow and her little boy were spending the 
slow hours together in the warm ])arlor, where Edmund 
spent his invalid childiiood. His father's death had L':i^ en 
a shook more than it could bear to the nervous and weakly 
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frame of the ailing child ; his father was dead, and he was 
the heir. An unnatural excitement stimulated the preco- 
cious little mind, and rose to fever in the throbbinfy pulse 
and little pinched cheeks, now iluslied with a Leclic bright- 
ness. The little fellow had visions too magnificent to be 
safe, and projects as wild ^^d impossible as they were child- 
ish and sunple-hearted. After the first pangs of Ids childish 
gri^ were aver, Edmtmd, who knew nothing about guard- 
ians nor minority, began to speculate splendidly what he 
should do with his new wealth. He poured into his moth- 
er's ears a flood of intentions. Tain, lavish, childish- dreams 
of universal help. He was to send for Roger and give the 
greater half of all he had to his elder brother; he was to 
get every thing she could desire for Mrs. Stenhouse ; he 
was to send a present of the most beautiful horse in the 
world to Colonel Sutherland ; and henceforward they were 
all to live together, and " my brother Roger" was to be su- 
preme in the joint household. Mrs. Stenhouse, afraid to 
check him, and at the same time trembling fur the effect of 
this exdtement upon his weak frame, looked on with a trou- 
bled heart. Stie knew Edmund would not get his wild will 



nobody would permit him to do a toith part of what he 

meant to do. But when he roused himself up out of his 
chair with that light of pleasure on his £ioe, and that hectio 
flash which she persuaded herself into supposing ^' a healthy 
eolor," and amused the lans^nor of his lonelv days with these 
imperative fancies, what could the poor woman do who had 
been his bondwoman and servant so long? And then she 
was full of sorrowful thoughts about "his dear father," as 
Mrs. Stenhouse now called the careless partner of her life, 
mourning him as many a man is mourned who docs little to 
deserv e tliat remorseful tribute of late affection. Now that 
he was gone, she thought it must have been her own fault 
that they did not get. on better ; and it ffrieved her to find 
how imposnUe it was to check Edmund into sadness^ and 
to make him feel that the loss of his fiither was a inatter far 
more important than his supposed mastery of his father's 
wealth. £dmnnd had cried ful his tears out the first day, 
and had no more lamentations to make. 

" What do you cry for?" he exclaimed at last, impatient- 
ly ; " aren't you glad to send for Roger, and have him at 
home ? I shouldn't wonder if he'd jom the EdgebiU Crick- 




She knew very well that 
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et-cliib, and ^et to bo captain of the eleven — wouldn't it be 
famous ? And I mean to get strung, I cau tell you, marama. 
I doD^t mean to live in this stifle and coddle, now I've come 
into my fortune ; for papa said it was all fat me.'' 

^Ohy Edmnno, dear child, your &(ber was so fond of 
you I" cried the poor mother; *'have you no thought to 
spore for him, now that he is gone ? He loved yon more 
than every thing in the world. I wish — I wish you would 
think more of him than of what he leaves behind*" 

Little Edmond looked up keenly at the weak, weefung^ 
timid woman. 

"Were you fond of him yourself?" said the child, half 
suspiciously; "now you love hira and cry about him; but 
it is ditfereut with me. He was very good to me, was 
papa," continued the little man, with a reluctant tear in the 
corner of his eye ; " but all of you say he's a, deal better off 
now, and that we'll see him again. If that^s true, why do 
you cry ? — and besides, mamma, I nsed always to think that 
you liked Roger's &ther best.'' 

Mra StenhoQse covered her &ce with her hands, and only 
cried the more; slie was vexed, humiliated^ and ashamed, 
as well as full of grief. It seemed somehow sacrilege to 
speak of Roger^s father to the son of her second husband ; 
and Roger's father was little to herself now but a bright^ 
brief dream of her girlhood, too short, too happy to influ- 
ence her life. Now the second, longer, harder, more serious 
portion of her existence hnd condnded also; but while slie 
sat crying tliese tears of mortitication and wounded feeling, 
some one beckoned her to the door of the room and gave 
her some letters. One of these was from Roger himself, an- 
nouucing his an ival, and that he had gone to Milnehill ; for 
Roger as yet did not know what had happened in his moth- 
er's honse. This surprising announcement raised her out of 
her distress in a moment, and dried her teank A thrill of 
new freedom ran warm through her heart, stirring the blood 
in her dull veins. Roger, her first-bom, whom we had not 
seen since he was almost a baby— whom Mr. Stenhoase 
smilingly disliked, and would not permit to come there — 
Roger, her brave soldier, her handsome boy ! Now she 
could have him under her own roof, without asking any 
body's permission; now she could enjoy her son's society 
ill fullest freedom. Poor soul! it gave her a compunction 
to feel how glad she was ; but she could not deny even to 
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herself how exquisite for the first moment was that unaccus- 
tomed dclisrht. 

" Oh, Edmund, darling, look here !" cried poor Mrs. Sten- 
house, crying again, but this time with joy ; " Roger has 
come home~~^ffour brother J my love;'' and with an outcry 
of mingled terror^ oompnnction, and delight, to feel hersdf 
daring enough in this house to pronounce these vorda 
aloud, Mrs. Stenhouse thrust the letter into Edmund'a 
hands, and relapsed once more into tears. 

Her other letters had fallen on the floor at her feet. 
When Edmund had finished Roger's, his inextinguishable 
childish curiosity discovered these. Ilis mother was still 
crying, and he was her lord and master, the autocrat ac- 
knowledged and apparent of the house ; he slid out of the 
easy chair as a cripple slides, and snatched up the nearest. 
Though it was addressed to Julius Stenhouse, Esq., the ar- 
rogant little imp did not hesitate to tear it open ; but he did 
it with some haste, to make sure of the epistle before his 
mother uncoyered her eyes. It was a communication some- 
what puzzlmg to brains so young. Edmund, thoush his 
pride would not acknowledge it even to himself did not 
nnderstand half of Mr. Pouncet's letter, but he gleaned 
enough out of it to know that something that concerned 
Roger had been a subject of importance likewise to his fa- 
ther and his father's friend; and that the writer of the 
present epistle, which had, it appeared, been delayed in the 
trfinsmission, was in a state of considerable alarm and trepi- 
dation about something. What it was that Mr. Pouncet 
feared Edmund could not make out, but he jumped at the 
conclusion that something was wrong as rapidly as Susan 
had done. Afraid !— why should a man be afraid ? Roger 



had been badly educated, this poor child. He knew very 
little in heaven or earth save his prayers and Roger, and 
trusted in nothing as he did in that unknown, never-to-be- 
aoknowledged, secret, invisible brother, whom his mother 
told him of in whispers, and whom he thought of by day 
and dreamed of by night. Now glorious times were com- 
ing. Papa and this other man, whose letter rather baffled 
Edmund, had doubtless entertained some project of keeping 
Roger down ; but behold the tables were turned, the con- 
F]>ira,tors were cheated, and the details of the coTiiplot liad 
£gdien into the hands of Roger's little knight and defender. 



wasn't. Roger \\ the epitome 
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True, lie did not onderstaiid thexa very well, but stiU (hey 

were liere. 

" Roger Bhall come home directly," said the little despot, 
waving aloft in his hand these two epistles. "Pll give iiim 
half of all my money, mamma. He shaVt go for a soldier 
any more ; and FU ftnd oat if Any body wants to do him any 
harm, and pnniah them, I will I Look here ; it's mmiethhig 
abont Boffer, but I don't quite -know every word what it 
means. You can't tell any more than me. I aay, mamma, 
let^s have Scarsdale here, and ask himP 

What is it, love asked Mrs. Seandale, wiping her 
eyes. 

" I wish you'd mind what one says," oriefl the impatient 
little invalid. " I told yon I didn't know quite all it means, 
neither could you if you was to try. Mamma, ring the 
bell and send for Scarsdale — lie's got no master now bnt 
you and me; send and tell him I ^ ant him, and he's to 
come directly. Mainiua, do you hear ?" 

And when Mrs. Stenhouse had glanced over the letter, 
whioh she did understand rather better than Edmund after 
all, she thought the boj^s sn^estion wise. She had not the 
smallest gleam of discrunination in respeet to oharaeter, and 
to be Colonel Sutherland's nephew was enough to give her » 
blind confidence in Horace; and as to the posrability of act- 
ing for herself, that did not enter into the poor woman's head. 
She sent for Scarsdale accordingly, not in little Edmund's 
imperative mood, but with a pleading message that Mr* 
Scarsdale would be so rrry r^ood as to come to her as soon 
as it was qnite convenient for him, a?; she was so anx-ions 
to consult him about a letter she had received. lier heart 
beat higher in her breast that day with a deeper individ- 
ual throb than it had known for many a previous year ; a 
little Ihitter of tumultuous independence was in her mind; 
she would receive Roger into her own house nnreproved ; 
she seemed on the very eve of finding out something which 
might be of aerviee to that cherished but unknown son; and 
her whole nature was stimnlated by these nnaoonstomed 
hopes. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

In Mr. Stenhoiue^s office, where affairs were being wound 
up, Horace Scarsdale held his clerk's place in greater per> 
sonal discomfiture than he had ever previously known, mr. 
Stenhouse^s executors knew of nothing extraordinary in the 
position of this yonng man. His mysterious pro?pcr>ts were 
totally unknown to them, and he had no secret to hold over 
their hcnds and enforce his claims withal. To them he was 
only tlic newest and least acquainted of the lawyer's clerks, 
and nobody cared for his black looks and assumptions of 
superiority. He remained reluctantly at his desk, because 
he could not alford, in present circumstances, to sacrifice 
the salary which would shortly be paid to him, nor could he 
make up his mind, in spite of all the dark excitements which 
distracted him--^e nscination of enmity and evil purpose 
which bound him to Marchmain, and the covetous and tyr^ 
annous impulse which placed so plainlv before his eyes his 
power over Mr. Ponncet-*to leave the place which contained 
Amelia, and where alone he had any likelihood of seeing 
her. After their last interview the lover was daring enough 
to have stood upon small pxmctilio at the next meeting. 
But Mrs. Stenhouse's door was still decorously closed, and 
Stevens, nt thn present moment much more disposed to take 
Master Edmund for the tyrant of the house than Miss Ame- 
lia, was inexorable, and gave no admission. Mrs. Sten- 
house's message accordingly found the young man in a pro- 
pitious mood. He made haste to obey it, extremely indif- 
ferent as to the subject of the consultation, but deeply ex- 
cited with the more personal emotion of once more finding 
himsdf under the same roof with the lady of his Ioto. 

Mrs. Stenhouse would willingly have seen him alone, feel- 
ing instinctively that little Edmund^s interference was not 
^te expedient here; but she had submitted her inclina- 
tions too long to that small autocrat to have any chance of 
freedom now. It was accordingly into Edmund's parlor 
that Horace was shown. There was still a fire warming 
into a state of semi-suffocation that invalid chamber ; and 
there sat the chiid^ consciously regnant and despotic, with 
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his eager eyes blazing out of his sharp little face, and the 
hectic dush upon his cheeks. The mother watching always, 
to whom Edmand*8 Uliiess had become quite a domestic in- 
Btitntion, a thing which should last forever, saw no change 
eaye of improTement ; but the cold stranger's eye saw dif^ 
ferently. The little blade was wearing out its tiny dieath 
^i-all this excitement was too much for the feeble little body ; 
and as distinctly as the doctor, highly skiUed and richly 
feed, who should come down from town after a while to pro- 
nounce the child's death-sentence, Horace perceived that 
before he conld do one of the splendid things he purposed^ 
little Edmund, like a shadow, should have faded away. 

But Horace thought no more of Edmund when he c:ist 
his eyes upon the letter winch Mrs. Stenhouse hurriedly 
and with agitation put into his hand : 

*' Dear Stenhouse, — I wish fervently I had broken my 
lcgx>r taken a fever on that unlucky day when I was per- 
suaded into that Tinwold busiiiesB of the ooal-plts* I have 
never had a moment's repose or comfort since, and £i«m the 
day that young Scarsdale poked his inquisitive nose into the 
bnsmess every thin^ vexatious in life has clustered about 
this unfortunate affair. I do not deny that it has paid very 
well as a specolatioD, but the profit twice over would not 
have paid for the annoyance which first and last it has caused 
to me. This morning I hnvc a letter from Sir John Armi- 
tagc. It has oozed out, somehow or otlier, through ) oung 
Scarsdale doubtless, that there is an old man somewhere in 
the district who knows some secret worth telling about 
young Musgrave. It is true, they have not an idea what it 
is, but Sir John charges me with the duty of searching it 
out and 'doing the boy justice.* Armitage of Armitage 
Park, my fieither^s clients before mine— one of the oldest 
fiunilies in the county ! I know his affairs better than he 
does himself; and he dares not cut down a tree on his es> 
tate without consulting me ; yet he breaks forth upon me 
as peremptory and absolute about this miserable bunnesS 
as I could set it all square in a day* It is all very well 
for you, you are out of the W9y; you are never aj^^ealed 
to ; the Musgraves never cross your path ; but I am aggra- 
vfited entirely out of patience. Would to Heaven that I 
had never heard of your sc ieijt iiic iriend and his discoveries! 
Such an accident is misery to a man of character, and if 
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ever man was' tbroBt and jostled into temptation that man 
was me. 

"My temper has been so tried with this unhappy busi- 
ness that I scarcely know what I am doing. Advise me 
how to answer Armitage, and send me Soarraale if yon can 
spare him. I want some assistance besides my own head 
and hands. O. Pouhobi." 

"Now, I saj", mamma," cried Edmund, in a loud whisper, 
"don't give hira time to make up a story — ask hini what it 
means. Ob, Mr, Scarsdale, we're very surprised about that, 
we are. It's something about Koger — what is it ?** 

Horace was taken by surprise. Looking up, he caught 
the child's sharp glance, and the imploring look of tiie moth- 
er^ both fixed upon him ; and he was disconcerted. Not 
for tiie last injunction of Edmnnd^s'&tber^not because that 
worldly man, without repenting of the wrong, would have 
suf^rea another death rather than allow this secret to be 
known to his child. Horace had given no promise, and 
thought no more of that last adjuration; but what was to 
become of the secret if he shared it with a woman and a 
child? — the woman Roger's mother, the child his earnest 
champion. And they ah-eady knew so Tiuich of it, without 
any aid of his. He faced round upon them, ready to defend 
this fancied talisman of his power. 

"What reason have you to suppose that I was in Mr. 
Stenhouse's secrets?" said Horace. "I had not been a 
fortnight in his employment. I had not known him above 
a month when he died. Was he likely to be confidential 
with me? Surely you know him better than to imagine 
any tMne so foolish." 

"Ah, Mr. Scarsdale^'l cried AIib. Stenhouse, trembling all 
over, and with tears which almost choked her — tears of anx- 
iety for her son, and distress for her husband, mingled yet 
antagonistic ; he sent for you on his death-bed ; there was 
something — something — God forgive me if I disregard this 
last wish of his ! but it is for my Roger's sake — there was 
something that you were not to tell the boy." 

" And is that the argument you use — you his widow !" 
cried Horace, with a pneer ; " to induce me, a man of hon- 
or, just a week after, to tell the boy? That luay be a wo- 
man's argument, Mrs. btenhouse, but—" 

Yon hold your tongue, Scarsdale I" shouted UtUe Ed* 
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mund ; nobody sha'n't bully mamma. And I sboald like 
to know why Tm not to be told — mel Vm my father's 

heir, and I ought to know every thing ; and if you think me 
a child, it's bocriiiso yon don't know. Look here ! I'm €ro- 
ing to give half my money to Roger ; but you shall marry 
Amelia, and have the half of my share, if yoa tell me honest 
what it is.*' 

Horace rose np with a laugh of ridicule at the child's fol- 
ly, but before he could reach the dour Mrs, Stenhouse came 
before him. " There's some sad mystery here," she said, 
wringing her hands; "Edmnnd was not to know, I beard 
htm Bay ; and then abont seething the kid in his mother's 
milk. It's flomethine that will harm my Roger! What is 
it, Mr. Searsdale ? lehaige yon, as yon had a mother youw 
self, to tell m€ 

I never had a mother mysel!^*' said Horace, with bis 
cold smile ; and if Mr. Stenhouse was a good step-father 
to Roger Musgrave, and took care of his property that the 
poor boy might not waste it, vvbai was that to me? X can't 
tell you — how can you suppose tliat I know ?" 

While he was speaking he made his way steadily to the 
door. He was pleased to go out and close it after him, 
leaving that reflection with the mother and child; that to 
be sure the dead man, their nearest relative, had defrauded 
his wife's son ; what was that to Horace Searsdale ? He 
went omshing Mr. Pomioet's letter in his hand ; he had got 
possession of that, at all events, and he Mt sure that poor 
trembling Mrs. Stenhouse eonld not make much of its hmts, 
ei?en though oonpled with her husband's death-bed adjarik 
tion, and that strange maundering of his weakness, at whidi 
Horace smiled — ^seething the kid in its mother's milk* Un- 
likely words to enter ^e mind of that hard, unrepentant 
man of the world, who, even at bis last mom^ts, wished^ 
not to' amend luit to conceal. 

But he had not seen Amelia; it was hard to reconcile the 
contrary accidents of his fete. lie could not deceive them 
blandly, as Mr. Stenhouse could have done, and he had no 
resoui CO but to go away with abruptness, losing all chance 
of future admittance to the ieet of the beauty, who was now 
Mrs. Stenhoose's daughter, dependent upon her, and not the 
eareased and flattered mistress of the house. The cholera 
and the fright had unmanned Amelia. She had not been 
able to strike in at the proper moment and assert her sway; 
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SO that in the stillness of the house of mourning her moth- 
er and Edmund bad unconsoionsly and tacitly won the sn- 
premacy. Fortnneiy however, gave him the advantage he 
nad forfdted by legitimate means. He met the lady of his 
heart that very same afternoon^ as she took languidly a sol- 
emn walk with her sisterSi all crape and propriety, Amelia 
was sadly 4ired of decorum by . this time— -decorum which 
lasts so much longer than grief, and is so exacting and punc- 
tilious. Thougli she put down her veil, her heart fluttered 
at the approach of Horace ; and she was quite well plensed 
that he should turn with her, and accompany her back al- 
most to the door of the bouse. He told her of his loagnifi- 
cent prospects, as he had never yet told any one ; that when 
his father died he could make a very fine lady of her, and 
give her a house in town, and all the unhoped-for delights 
of fiishion ; but that might be years hence — and in the mean 
time, would she marry him? Amelia was too wise to say 
yes without due consideration; but tibe blush^ through 
her veil, and was quite sure Mr. Scarsdale would give her 
a little time to think — would not be too urgent in the sad, 
sad poBitiott of the lamilv. How could she think of such 
things, and dear papa only a week in his grave ? and some 
bright tears fell, easily shed. Horace was abundantly satis- 
fied. He Imd exeited her fancy with his hopes of fortune ; 
and he thought she liked him, as it is so easy for people to 
believe ; though in reality it was only the amusement, the 
admiration that Amelia cared for ; and he wanted no more 
at the present moment. He said farewell, like an accepted 
lover, and went away jubilant ; his dark purposes swelling 
in him, and a whole world of pleasure, wealth, and exalta- 
tion lying before hinu A whole world, and only one dark, 
melancholy, unlovely shadow of Iife->-a ffhost alien to the 
sunshine, an unenjoying, unloving, dismafhumazi thread of 
ezistenoe^-^ianging bladk between him and his enchanted 
kingdom. Accidents are rife and many in this troublous 
world— who oould tell what might cut that thread? 
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With Mr. Ponncct's IcUcr in his pocket — that seLf-be- 
traying document, which he had estimated at once at its 
due value— Horace set out the next day for Keulisle. Yet 
not for Kcniisle direct : the young man, with the oddest, 
uncharacteristic triflinflf, stopped half - way, to visit a re- 
markable cathedral town which lay iu his road. What did 
Horace Scarsdale care for cathedralB ? Yet he paused, m 
that most anxions and exciting moment, to inspect this one, 
and marched doggedly round and about iti as if to persuade 
himself that be was interested. In his progress he paused 
before an apothecary's shop— but did not enter there, nor 
till hours aner, when he rushed in on his way to the raiU 
way, and made certain purchases. In haste to get his train, 
he did not permit himself time to look at the things he had 
bought, but hnrriod them into his pocket, and rushed on 
again as though it had been only a sudden thought which 
moved him. Yet he had never looked so darkly pale and 
dan i^erous as when, seated in the mil way-carriage, he felt 
in liis })ockets these little sealed ])ackets. That day was a 
May-da}', w:ivrn and bright ; but Horace shivered in his cor- 
ner with a chili that went to his heart. For a momeat the 
color went out of his fac^ and the light out of his eye ; he 



pocket? Could any one tell what ne had in his heart? 

The next morning he presented himself to the troubled 
eyes of Mr. Pouncet, an image of conscious power. That 
unfortunate man of characterlaiew by this time of the death 

of Stenhouse, and had spent a day or two of a^ony wonder- 
ing into whose hands his letter was likely to lall. The ad- 
vent of Horace was a relief for the moment: here he had, 
at least, an assistant, who could do any further lying that 
might be necessary, without burdening Mr. Pouncet's per- 
sonal conscience. That was a great point gained. But the 
answer to his first eager i^uestion was far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Your letter was put into my hands by Mrs. Stenhouse," 
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said Horace; "and you know who she is — Roger Mus- 
grave's mother.'' 

Mr. Poiinoet soratbhed bis head in dismay. ^8he conid 
not understand two words of it!" he exolaimed, at last, en* 
deavoring to reassnre himselfl 

"Perhaps not — but one word, most likely, is enough. 
She is alarmed and curious, and knows very well that some- 
thing is wrong, though she can not tell what ; and that to 
expose ijou is for the interest of her son.'* 

" To expose me !" cried Mr.Pouncet^ with a gasp of rage 
and mortitication. 

u Yes," said Horace, coolly ; " but,'' he added, producing 
that document out of lus pocket, "I managed, fortunately, 
to bring aw ay your letter. 

Mr. Pouucet writhed silently under this persecution, 
which he dared not resent ; for it was quite true that the 
story of that past transaction, once laid open to the world, 
would empty those solemn boxes lab^ea with his dients^ 
names, which made his private office look so important, and 
would banish him at once from Annitage Park, and many 
another great house. The unfortunate lawyer was at his 
wit's end. That secret would have died with Stenhouse 
but for the discovery of this cold-blooded and unmanageable 
young man ; and Mr. Pouncet cursed the day when, in de- 
fiance of all accustomed rules, he admitted Horace to his 
office. What was a romance of possible expectations to him ? 

" Have you ever learned any thing more of your own 
circumstances and the iortune," said Mr. Pouncet, with a 
slight Bueer, " which you expected when I saw you last?" 

But when Horace answered — as he did at once, having 
previously resolved upon it — with a very succinct account, 
quite unencumbered by any reflections or exhibitions of feel- 
ing, what he had dkeovered, the lawyer opoied his eyes. 
The hear of such a heap of money, pennilesB though he was 
at the present mommit, was a very different individual from 
the poor Horaoe Searsdale, with nothing but his cunning 
wits and nnscrnpidous mind to help him on in the world. 
The revelation reconciled Mr. Pouncet even to himself. It 
was no longer so sadly humiliating to acknowledge himself 
in the young man's power. 

" And what will you do ?" he asked, breathlessly, with al- 
ready a difference in his tone. One does not speak to an 
attorney's clerk, even when he knows one's cherished se- 
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cret, as one speaki to the heir of a good maiij thoxisands a 
year. 

*^ What oan I do aaid Horaoe, rising in due proportioii, 
and tasting the first sweetness of his wealth. Forbidden 
to borrow — debarred from all ordinary means of reaping 
some present advantage; unless — can be of nee to yon, 
if yon make it worth my while — unless you oan help me» 
Pouncet. You can if you plcnsc." 

Mr. Pouncet winced a little nt this familiar address. *'Had 
you not better try," he suggested| to make some arrange- 
ment with your lather?" 

" Ai'rangement with my father? What for? He has 
less power than you have : the will is expressly constructed 
80 as to make arrangement impossible, and shut him out 
entirely," cried Horace, with a certain suppressed exulta- 
tion of enmity. Besides, he hates me, and Td much rath- 
er arrange with yon. Look here, Ponnoet— I want to get 
married. Give me a thonsand a year, and Pll give yon my 
best services, and my word of honor to pay yon a reasona- 
ble snm, by way of acknowledgment, when I come into my 
property. Will yon? There is no nse lingering oyer itr— 
say Yes or No." 

" A thousand a year !" cried Mr. Ponnoet, in dismay. 

"Less would be useless," said Horace, in his hi<?h-f!ying 
arroLraiice. " Besides, I could earn half as much any where^ 
without asking any favor from you." 

I^oor Mr. Pouncet took his hand out of his pocket, and 
grinned at the young man with a helpless spite and disdain. 
"W ords were so incapable of expressing all the mingled 
mockery and mortiiication with which he heard that last 
speech, that the unfortunate lawyer would have made de- 
nsive &ces at bun had he dared. As it was, he turned 
away to his desk, and growled xmder his breath, Catch 
me giving you fifty if you hadnH known,^ by way of reliev- 
ing his feelings. Stifled as it was, the expression did him 
good. He turned round again with only some spasmodic 
remains of that grin a^tating the corners of his mouth. 

"And you're going to marry? Any money — eh?" he 
said. 

" I don't think it," said Horace ; " but I should like to 
know your decision at once, for I have some arrangements 
to make." 

"A thousand a year lor the whole term of your father's 
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life? Whj^ I Bappose he is no older than I amf-^-lie may 
live for twenty years," said the unhappy lawyer, rubbing up 
the scanty hair upon his head. 

"He may," said Horace, briefly; but, as he spoke, a ter- 
rible throb convulsed, in spite of himself^ the young man's 
heart, upon which those deadly packets seemed to press like 

an intolerable weight. 

" He may ! And you ask me, a man in my senses, to un- 
dertake paying you au income of a thousand a year for per- 
haps twenty years !" 

" I ask you only to consider the matter, and what T might 
be able to do for you at the end of my probation," said 
Horace, loftily — "not to say my services for the present 
time. Don't do auy thing against your will. A lawsuit 
promoted by young Musgrave — by that time most likely my 
Droth6r4Q-law — ^woidd, 1 have no doubt, be quite as profitar 
ble to me" 

The lawyer gaye a gasp of rage and derision beyond words. 
"You coiud conduct it, you suppose?" he oried aloud — 

" you .'" — which was very imprudent, but a burst of nature. 
• Then he cooled himself down, with a little shiver of passion: 
he dared not irritate this remorseless, inunoYable boy. 

" I could, easily, with all these facts in my possession," 
said Horace, with a careless gesture; and Mr. Pouncet saw 
his whole substance, his business, and, worst of all, his repu- 
tation, falling like so many card-houses at the touch of that 
uupitying hand. 

But the interview did not end so. Mr. Pouncet consent- 
ed at last, with many a grudge and inward compunction, to 
pay Horaceithe large stipend he dumed, on the tacit under- 
standing that one half of it was to be repaid to him when the 
young man came to his fortune; and the lawyer, though he 
had guessed rightly when he judged Mr. Soarsdale to be 
about his own age, notwithstanding, with the reckless bold- 
ness of humanity, began to reckon in his mind all the chances 
against the recluse's life. The wonder seemed to be that 
such a man, in such circumstances, could last so long : there 
could not be much vigor of existence left in him. A very 
short time now should surely make an eud of these deplor- 
able, hopeless years. So reckoned the lawyer, who cared 
nothing about Mr. Scarsdale ; while that unhappy hermit's 
son, with all the desperation of an unnatural enmity, cherish- 
ed a darker kind of bpeculation iu hi^ hard heart. 
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The ooiMiIorioii of tU was, howeTar, that Ifir. Ponneet 
wrote a placid boaiiMM letter to Sir Jomi Amiit^^ mf<Mm- 
ing him that he had just dispatohed a oonfidentiaL derk, in 
whom he could place the most perfect reliance, to make the 
Ibllest iDvestigation throughout the diatrict* Mr. Pouncet 
Tonr much regretted that &ir John could not furnish him 
witn particulars, or indeed any clew whatever to the name 
and residence of the suspected old man ; but had every con- 
fidence, (/' there was any such jyerson^ m the abilities of his 
clerk, who ^vould leave no means untried for finding him out. 

Sir John tliouLrlit this epistle so completely satisfactory, 
that he Ibrwardcd it to Colonel Sutherland, with some uq- 
complimentary suggestions about a cork-niKl-n-bull story," 



not read to Susan ; and all the parties coneemed were com> 
fi>rtahly lulled out of thdr anxiety by the prospect of bo 



WnrLE the simple household at Milnchill felicitated itself 
on the reality of the search about to be made, Mr. Pouncet 's 
confidential clerk left Kenlisle. Horace went slowly through 
the country, though he was not looking for any one. He 
did his journey on foot, and did it by very slow aiid grad- 
ual degrees — perhaps to favor slightly his worthy employ- 
er's fiction of a search, but in realitv playing with, resisting 
by fit8> ^et always entertaining, the horrible attraction whidi 
drew him to Marehmain. He nad nothina^ to do there whkh 
could give him a pretense of n lawM vuit. The last time 
he had gone like a thief into his father's honse, anxions to 
search into the secrets there ; this time how was he going? 
— in pretended friendship, or in open war ? He could not 
tell. He only knew that a fascination too strong for 1dm 
drew him on and on, though he fluttered in many a circle, 
prolonjring his way, like a charmed bird, toward that house 
which contained the father of his life and the obstacle to 
his happiness. As he walked sullenly through these well- 
remembered paths, hovering round the borders of tliat moor 
which in May, sonshine, and daylight, a mau with such black 
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iiich the colouel did 
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thoughts might well hare feared to enter, he seemed to see 
perpetually before him, as in a picture, that pale spare fig^ 

ure in the dressing-gown — that formal attenuated man who 
sat by the polished dining-table, with his glass of purple 
elaret, his two tall candles, and his reading-desk. Was that 
dismal existence life ? Was there any pleasure in it to the 
forlorn endurer of all these nights and days? Would there 
be any cruelty in hastening his withdrawal from tliis bitter 
and impoverished existence ? The questions formed dimly, 
and died away without articulate answer in the mind of his 
son. He wanted to persuade himself, as he gradually neared 
the climax of his temptation and of his &te, that he came 
with no object, bat smiply because omiosity drew him to 
the old honse, to see how things were going on there* 

Horace came upon Harchmain from behmd, on an after- 
noon of May. The moor was no wildemesa at that season* 
The whins were burning under the sunshine, the heather 
blooming purple and fragrant, thrusting its flowery spires 
against the foot that disturbed their growth ; and the yoimg 
seedlings, sown here and there in little clumps, waved then* 
delicate young leaves to the soft air, and glittered in the 
light with a genial spring triumph over the intractable soil. 
Even the dark moor-burns and rivulets of water in the deep 
cuttings caught a grace from the sky, and brightened over 
their brown surface with a gleam of the blue heavens and 
white donds above, livery thing was sif eet, and bright, 
and hopefhl in that dull waste of miproductive soil, whidi 
at other times conld look so dreary; The damp of firs on 
the hiU-top looked down wistfully, no longer weird spies, 
but gentle gaaers open the changed scene. But no change 
had passed upon IVIarchmain. The hooae, if any thing, was 
a little more lonely than of old, betraying unconsciously that 
some of the little life it had, had ebbed out of it. Susan's 
flower-pots stood iialccd in the window, witli withered stalks 
of plants, long since dead, standing up dead and dismal from 
the dry mould in which they had once grown ; left here by 
Peggy as a grim reminder to her master of the daughter — 
the only chance of love and kindness which he had remain- 
ing in the world — whom he had thrust remorselessly away; 
and with that calm sky declining toward evening, the sam 
slanting westward, the home-gdng hoar lengthening its 
shadows over the long stretches of moorhmd, where by-and- 
by a few laboring men shoold cross the simligbt to cottages 
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doBtered somewhere on the road, hid in the lower noolcs 

of the hills, ^v^v objt^cts more desolate nml solitary than the 
house of Miu'LliiiKim could have been imagined. Human 
gtep or human slmdow was not near. The undisturbed 
heather alinosL bnibhed against the step of tbe door. In 
most of the windows the blindii were down, as though the 
heart within was too sick to bear the light. This was how 
Horace found the house which had uurbcd childhood and 
imprisoned his youth. 

When the' young man essayed to enter at the Mtdheii 
door, he found even that entrance, onoe hospitably ajar, now 
doied and boltecL He had soarody courage to seek ad- 
mittanoe boldly. He hovered abonti making a &mt noise 
among the matling herbage and broken atones, enough in 
that solitude to bring Peggy peering to the latchen win- 
dow. Peggy had changed for the worse, like the hooae. 
She looked, at last, as it patience and strength were being 
exhanstod out of her : her eyes were peevish and diljited, 
with dark liiiLrs round them; and she looked out with a 
keen, suspicious glance, as if even confidence in her own 
po^ver> — ihat last strong-hold — was failing her. When she 
saw Horace, a softening sentiment came over I^e^gy's face: 
she came softly to open the door to him, and brought hiiu 
into the kitchen, without a word either uf welcome or com» 
meat. Then she wheeled her own cushioned chair out of 
the inuncdiate r^nge of the fire^ and half led, half forced 
hun into it. ^You'll be tired,'' aaid Peggy, under her 
breath, tiith a tear twinkltne bright in the comer of her 
eye. The enrpriso overcame her for the moment, and made 
her fiyrget the aad difference between Soaan'a brother and 
Susan herself. 

And Horace, too, for that instant was not like the Horace 
of old times. Tie was subdued by his own thoughts. An 
involuntary tremor seized hnn, to think of the dark purpose 
in his mind, and of why he had obtrnded liimself into this 
melancholy-familiar house. He could have supposed that 
his dreadful secret impulse — the horrible secret instruments 
he carried about with him — were betrayed and visible to 
any eye that looked keenly at him. Uut iV^ggy did not 
look keenly ; she faltered with a real emotion at the sight 
of him, luod he trembled before her salatation with an in- 
tense anguish and remorse, of which he ooold not have snp- 
posed himaelf capable. Waminga aharp and terrible, of the 
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remorse not to be removed, which should oling forever to 
the traces of the deed done ; bat Horace shut his eyes to 
that consideration. In another moment he waa folly him* 
self— recovered from his rare and strange qualm of feeble- 
ness — pleased to find, in Peggy's softened mood, no suspi- 
cion of him or his intentionSy and resolved to make the most 
of that unusual t^race. 

" I came to see how yoti were. How is A€, Peggy ?" said 
Horace, pointing to the door which opened into the hall. 

" Speak low 1 — oh ! speak low, for your life !" cried Peg- 
gy, in a whisper. " K lie knu wed I let you into thiti house 
he would murder me I" 

should like to see him try," said Horace, grimly, with 
a snule over the fantastio idea : that, indeed, would be s bet- 
ter mode {^removing this hinderanoe than any expedient he 
Gonld devise. ^ He hates me so, does he P he added, with 
a white smile of enmity. He was glad to hear of it-^-it 
spurred him to a passionate emnlation in that unnatural art. 

"Pis himseP he hates and mortifies— the Lord forgive 
him I" cried Peggy. " Eyeh, Master Horry, if you knowed 
the wrock and the ruin that the devil, and pride, and ill-will 
have made of that man 

"I dare say he lias not much pleasure in his life?" said 
Horace, half interrogatively. 

"Pleasure I Fm the auldest friend he has in this world, 
though Pm but a servant," said Peggy, her eyes dilating 
still more with tears, w^hich did not How, but ouiy reddened 
and expanded the limits which th^ filled; "but there's 
scarce an hour in the dav, nor a Saj in the year, but I 
would see him die sooner thian live as he's living now.** 

You speak,'' said Horace, playing widi his own sdfter- 
ror, and turning a pale, ominous look upon her, before which 
she shrank instinctively, " as if you thought it would be a 
charity to rid him of his life." 

*' Eh, Mr. Horry ? — ^the Lord forgive ye ! Would you put 
such an accursed thought on me?" cried Peggy, with rm eb- 
ullition of violence as tearful and faltering as her kindness. 
*' God help us, master and servant, two lone people, without 
comfort in this world ! But it would be a new sight, and 
a stranjje sight, to see comfort come from 7/0?/." 

*' Why, Peggy, you baid asi niucii,'' baid liorace, with mo- 
mentary weakness. 

**Then, I tell you, sir, murder's no charity," said Peggy, 

P2 
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sfaacply* **rve little pleasure in my lifb by what I had inf 
my young days, bat X would hswe died more ofaeerfai then 

nor now ; ana the master takes grit care, moor care nor I 
ever knew him take before, of his health and strength, as 
behooves a man at bi^^ timo of lifo. He's aye at his medicine- 
chest off and on ; [lud has tl io doorg bolted and pistols in his 
room, for fear oi lobliers, though I'm aye saying there's no 
robbers like to come here. He's afiiicted his flesh in the 
times that are past, but he's a careful liver now.'* 

" That he may keep me a little longer out of my inherit- 
ance," said Horace, between his teeth. 

I^eggy stopped short in the middle of the kitchen, where 
ihe had been tiafltily laying oat a rapidly prepared meal for 
her'maater^a son. 

** Keepin' ye out of what f ahe mid, aolenmly, and mth a 
■oared look m her eyes. 

" Of my inheritance — ^it*« no use humbugging me any lon- 
ger," said Horace — " I know it all." 

Peggy set down the dish she had in her hands, dropped 
upon the stool before the tire, and throwing her npron over 
her head, rocked herself for a iiew moments back and for> 
ward, in silence. 

' "Amen! it ought to have corned sooner; it must have 
comed some time," said Peggy, at last, to herself ; "but the 
Lord forgive me, didn't I say and prophesy that when wance 
the bairns knowed it the end would come? Oh, Mr. Hor- 
ry I for the love of God and yonr mother, if yov have anj 
love in you, go yonr ways, and tarry not a momeDt in tlua 
doomed house.'' 

" Yon are not very oliaritable» Peggy^'* eaid Horace, who, 
by aome diabolical impulse, began to recover his Bpirits at 
this stage of the interview ; especially as I presnme your 
preparations were for me — and I'm rather hungry. You 
can't surely refuse me a dinner, if it w in the kitchen, in my 
father's house ?" 

PegLTv rose without a word, and placed bread and ale on 
the table beside the little dish of meat which she had ab- 
stracted from her master's dinner for his son's benefit. 

"Eat, if ye can eat in this house and with sitch thoughts,** 
said Peggy ; " but I crave of ye to give Gud thanks ere ye 
break the bread." 

As Peggy stood over him, severe and disamroving, the 
remembraooe of many aneh soenca in hia diildnood came to 
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tbe memory of Horace ; scenes Iq wMcli Satan appeared^ 

sweetly saying her child's grace, and he himself rebelling 
and refusing, with Peggy standing by exactly as she did 
now — her judicial eye fixed sternly on him. He was a man 
now, and had bigger rebellions in hand. With a little sneer 
and levity in that momentary diabolical exhilaration of spir- 
its, he said the child's grace which Peggy herself had taught 
iiiiii nearly twenty years ago. When he had repeated the 
amen, his father's faithful servant tamed away from him to 
ffo aboat her needful busiiiesB, for it waa drawing near to 
Sbr. Searsdale'a dinner hoar. But Horace put down his 
knife and fork apon his plate with a shudder of selfhorror 
—the food choked him — he could not swallow the bread on 
which his lips, without any help fi oni his heart, had dared 
at that terrible moment to ask God's blessing. The time of 
opportunity, which he tried to persuade himself he did not . 
premeditate, but which was forcing itself upon liim, np- 
proachcd moment ly moment. lie c^ot up from the table 
with a nervous, imperceptible trc milling, and went to stand 
by the fire where Peggy was busy, and then to wander 
through the apartment, always restlessly returning to that 
bright spot. An impulse of flisfht seized him at one mo- 
ment — at another, a wild thought of Lhrustiug hirnseif into 
his Other's very presence, by way of escaping the devil 
within him, and rath^ getting into hot words and a vio- 
lent contest than this miserable guilt. Bat while he was at 
the height of his horrible excitement, Peggy, calmlv doing 
her usual business, went out of the kitchen to spread the ta- 
ble in her master's lonely dining-room. Horace, wild as in 
a fever, drew with trembling hands out of his pocket one of 
his mysterious packets. He burst the paper open clumsily, 
awkwardly, with lingers which seemed mafic of lead. A 
p;i eat shower of white powder fell upon tlie tloor at his feet, 
but none reached the dish to which he supposed he had di- 
rected it. Trying to remedy this foil are, he was startled by 
a sound, as of Peggy's return. With a great start, which 
spilled still more of that fatal dust, he thrust it back into his 
breast, and in a horror of discovery snatched at something 
near him, he could not see what it was, and swept into the 
fire that evidence of his purpose. Having done, or thinking . 
that he had done this, he threw the eloSk out of his hands 
into the fire, and rushed out of the room and the house. As 
he escaped ho saw somehow, by virtue of his passion and 
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fever of ovor]iowering excitement, Peggy coming quietly 
with a iKij-kia over her arm, and her great white apron 
shining through the obscurity of* the narrow passage, into 
the kitchen. That home figure, in its everyday occupation, 
struck him bitterly in liis own tremor ; he had failed, but he 
was guilty. No harm to his father had the parricide left 
behind hun, bat he was bis Other's murderer in bis own 
heart ; and all the world and all its riches could never make 
of him again the same Horace Scarsdale who scowled solr 
len but innocent n|>on that same Peggy, before the baleM 
knowledge for which he thirsted had scorched all nalnre 
out of his heart 



CHAFTEii LXnL 

Horace never knew how ho passed that night ; during 
the twilight and the early darkness he hovered about the 
moor, lying down among the fragrant heather, when now 
and then for a moment he could keep still, and feeling the 
penetrating damp of the bog steal into lus limbs, and the 
dark, noisdess pn<^ of the whin bushes, starUmg him into 
energy as he rose out of that fcTerish, momentary rest. 
When the night had quite fall^ — a dark summer night, 
soft, but gloomy, with a few faint stars, bat no moon — he 
stole once more, circling and sweeping about the hoose^ 
toward Marohmain ; for no purpose, omy to look in at the 
uncurtained window, and see sitting there in his utter soli- 
tude the formal figure, erect and motionless, which had 
shadowed, like a baleful tree, all his own young life. There 
he sat, a little turned aside from his familiar position at the 
head of the table, as though even he was glad to seek a lit- 
tle companionship in the morsel of evening fire which Peg- 
gy lighted in silent compaasiou every nisfht ; with his little 
reading-desk upon the table, and his glass of claret retlected 
in that ^hinin^ surface, and the two tall candles lighting his 
white, worn visage^ and the open page. There he sat, read- 
ing like an automaton, turning the leaves at regular inter- 
vals, doing the business to which he enforced himsdf^ with 
his pale fingers and his rigid face. To think that one wick- 
ed, lawful expression of a dead man's will could have drained 
the humanity thus out of one who was a woman's husband 
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and the father of children, when that devilish stroke smote 

him in full career ! The woman was dead ages since, and 
the children banislied ; and dcnd down in its miserable soli- 
tude had stiffened that vexed heart. Did he ever have a 
heart, that dismal man, at his dreary occupation, forlorn by 
the evening tire ? — or was this life which he lived, hug^ng 
to bis bosom through all these } cars that big wrong which 
he Jiad made the pivot of his impoverished existence 't Who 
could tell ? but there might, at least, have been pity in the 
kindred eyes which warned him through that meianoholy 

was no pity, however, in the eyes of Horace : when 

his first guilty fear of being discovered was over, he stood 
and gazed, with a bomingy steady gaae, upon his enemy. 
Years and days of his own existence rose oefore Horace as 
he looked; he heard himself once more addressed with 
that killing politeness which murdered nature m him ; he 
saw himself once more lowering in a fierce, unnatural re- 
straint at that same miserable table, cursing, and not bless- 
ing, the very bread he ate. He saw Susan's head droop- 
ing, in timid and terrified silence, ojiposite that lonely man. 
Had there been heart or hope iu him, would he have ban- 
ished the harmless giil, to whom Horace did contemptuous 
jnstioe for once In his life ? And as the young man gazed 
the fire homed. For a moment he seemed to see, by a bet> 
ter revelation, all the injury — a thonsand times worse than 
disinheritance — which his ikther had done him ; snd became 
aware furiously, without regretting it, by some extraordi- 
nary magic of hatred, of his own muovely character, the ma* 
licious creation of his father's cruelty. These were dread- 
ful thoughts ; but he did not seek to get rid of them — rath- 
er encouraged the baleful imagination, and wrapped himself 
in its hostile suggestions. Nature! that was abrogated 
long ago by Mr. Scarsdale's own words. Tliey were rivals 
to the death — nothing but the bitterest dis]il^c" and mutual 
enmity could exist between that father and scui; and Hor- 
ace felt himseii' acv^uitted irum any tie of iiaLuio by the 
thought. 

while he stood thus watching, Mr. Scandal^ innocent 
of any enem^ at the window, pnt np his hand to his head 
for a few mmntes, as if in swering, and then, rising, left 
the room. ' When he entered again he carried in his luuid a 
mahogany box, bonnd with brm, not milike a small desk. 
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Horace, who watched all his proceedings keenly, with ex* 
cited atteatioDy saw him take out a phiS, hold it up to the 
Ught, and then measure out for himself a minute dose of 
the raedidne it cODtluned. With eyes that burned throagfa 
the darkness, Horace watched and noted. The box was 
left standing by liis father's side on the table — where had 
he brought it from ? The young man watched and waited, 
Rhivoriiig for long hours, till Mr. Scarsdale's time for retir- 
ing came. Then ho followed eagerly with his ( yi s the 
ghostly figure which glided out of the room, with the box 
under one arm. The light reappeared a few minutes after 
in the window of Mr. Scarsdale's bedroom, into the secrets 
of which he had no power of spyiner. Then he wandered 
away blindly over the invisible iieallier, feeling nothing of 
the pricks that caught him on every side, insensible to the 
fresh night hreeaes blowing about his cheeks, unthioking 
Where he went. When the morning came he ooidd have 
fimded that he had lAeot there, so profound was his mis* 
erable preoccupation. But he had not slept there. Hie 
other man within him had struck out resolutely across the 
night, and gained shelter in a road-side public house, from 
whence it was, refreshed and resolute, that he now came. 

That same aftornoon Hornce once more c<^sayed an en- 
trance at Marchmain. Peggy received him with a suspi- 
cious face, bat thrust him into the kitchen with a haste and 
force which betrayed to Horace that, as once before, her' 
master was out, and every thing propitious for him. He 
libked the question hurriedly, 

** What does tho like of you want here, Mr. Horrv, two 
days running ?*' said the startled woman ; and what's jour 
business if he*s out or in? I tauld ye last time, and ye 
know what came o't^ It's no* yonr meanmg that you came 
to see him, like a dutiful son?*' 

** No, PtBggy ; but only to look for somediing I want in 
my old room. I confess I got frightened yesterday," said 
Horace, with a grim, and somewhat tremulous smile. I 
had no desire to meet him, fierce and furious as he used to 
be, or polite, which is worse. I ran away: but to-day you 
will surely let me go up stairs 

"And what for," said Peggy, steadily fixing her eyes on 
his face, " did you throw yo?i napkin in the fire?'* 

Horace grew pale in spite of himself " A napkin ? Did 



I throw it in the lire ? 
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all the boldness lie could muster. " However, let me go up 
stairs." 

Peggy looked at bim, and shook her head. **Te^ll 'be « 
going and rammagin^ again," she said, with a voice of 
grieved unoomprehension. She had bronght him up, and 

her heart warmed to him, unlovable as he was. 

tell you I have found out every thing. What efaould 
I rmnmage for ? — and a great deal of good it is to me, now 

I know all," said Horace, in a tone more natural than Peg- 
gy had yet heard from his lips. " Oo you and watdi, Peg- 
gy, and let me know when my father a]»pcars." 

Peggy followed him mournfully. Stiii, shaking her head, 
she went in after him with suspicion, and looked round the 
bare walls of his old room. " I'm bound to say I can see 
nowght to look for here," said Peggy, sharply ; but, after 
another inspection, she went reluctantly up to her watch- 
tower — ^the store-room — ^to look for her master's approach. 
Whenever fihe was gone, Horace stole ndsdMhr as a ffhost 
into his other's apartment. It was not a murderous light 
tiiat shone from tiie May ' skies into that room, the most 
comfortable in the house ; but the young felon had night 
and darkness in his face. The box stood on the dressing- 
table, beside that chair of Mr. Scarsdale's, in which some 
malicious ghost might have sat, it looked so occupied and 
observant. With a tremblincr yet rapid hand Horace open- 
ed the box, and took out ot" it the little phl;d which he had 
seen his father use. It was carefully closed, Avith a piece 
of jpink leather tied over the cork, and a very peculiar knot, 
which Horace, with his excited fingers, found great difficul- 
ty in opening. When he had succeeded, he poured out its 
contents, and replaced them from another of his own sealed 
packets. He did this mechanioally and methodically, bnt 
with the cold dew bursting on his &ce, and his fingers, in 
thttr haste and tremble, fumbling over the knot, which he 
did not seem able to tie as it was before. When he had 
rejf^aced it, and closed the box, he stood, trembling and 
miserable, looking at it. He coidd not tell whether he had 
placed the phial exactly as it was before: the box now 
would not close perfectly, and he could not remember, with 
his scared and desperate wits, whether it had been so when 
he opened it. At last, impatient, he put down the lid vio- 
lently, with a jfir which startled him into a fever of appre- 
hension. Somebody must have heard it i— 4t went through 
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his own hflfld and hesrt with ft liuiD of tenor. Then he 
flkiilked out» with that stealthy horror in his &ce which 
should henceforward he the prevailing^ sentiment of Horace 



without oalhng Peggy from her watch, or daring to look in 
her fiu)e, he stole ont the back way'from his fiitber's hoaae» 

leaving Death and Murder there I 

A week after, Mr. Pouiicct's confidential clerk returned 
to Kenlisle. lie was restless, and (Icadly pale, nncl wont to 
his desk to look for letters with a hon ilile anxit t y. Tiiere 
were no letters there; and he turned out again with a 
breathless flutter of excitement to see his principal, and 
speak as he best could about business- But neither Mr. 
Pouncet nor any other person had heard any thing from 
Marchmain, and Horace went out again in a miserable fever, 
which all his effinrte ooold not quite conceaL He had Idd 
the tram; but Heaven knows how long it niitfht amonlder 
before the spark was set to that thread of deaul 



TViiTLE these dark elements of trageily were gathering 
about the lonely house of Marclimain, things went on very 
cheerfully in Milnehill, where every body was vaguely en- 
couraged by the idea of the investigation going on which 
might restore some wreck of fortune to the young liifleman ; 
and where a still more engrossing pursuit reconciled that 
hero himself to the necessity of waiting for news of this pos- 
sible enrichmeat. Roger, who had no great hof^es on the 
subject, bore the suspense with the greatest patienoe, and 
never, indeed, showed the least signs of anxiety, except 
when it seemed likely that a word or two of lamentation 
over his &le would csil forth the eompassion of the ladies— < 
whieh compassicm was very sincere on Susan's part, and 
good-hnmoredly satirical on that of Mrs. Melrose. It^s 
easy to see the poor young man's losing heart altogether 
with this waiting," the old lady would say with much grav- 
ity ; *' for you see, Susan, my dear, it's not to be expected 
that he can find any thing here to amuse him, poor man, 
seeing nothinor but two old people and a quiet little girl like 
you." Mrs. Melrose had quite taken up her abode at Milne- 
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Mil since Roger's arrival. She said it was good for her 
health to sniell the chestnut blossoms, and overlook Uncle 
Edward's gardening — and a very cheerful aud lively addi- 
tion she made to the happy house. 

One mamiiigi faoweyer, the quiet progress of affidrs was 
interrapted hj a letter, whioh Roger read not without a lit- 
tle agitation at the break£ut4able. When he had come to 
the end he handed it over suddenly, with a slight impetu- 
ous impidse, to the oolonel, who took it with his usual kind 
look of serious attention, put on his spectacles immediately, 
and addressed himself to the perusal of the letter with much « 
gravity and earnestness. It was from Roger's motlier, and 
written partl}^ under the inspiration of little Edmund, mes- 
sages from whom, were mixed with every thing the timid 
woman said: 

"My dearest Boy, — ^Your dear letter and the news of 
your arrival brought the greatest pleasure I have known 
for many a long da^, though it came in the midst of great 
trouble, my dear mx, Stenhouse having been buried just a 
few days before ; a very great aMotion» which I tmsti fbr 
all your sa^cea^ my dear boy, yours and little Ednumd^ and 
your dear sisters*, I shall have strength to bear. Little Ed- 
mund interrupts me to say — and I must give you the very 
words of his message, or he will not be pleased — that, 
please, you're to come home directly, and that his papa has 
left him a great deal of money, and he means to give you 
half of it, and wants so very, very much to see his brother 
Roger. My own boy, I must ask you to be very good to 
dear little Edmund; he has been such an invalid, the dear 
child, that every body has always yielded to him all his life, 
and he does love }/oii so ! Since ever he could speak he has 
kept ou entreating me to tell him of his brother Roger, and 
ho thinks there is not such another in the world ; and he ia 
very good, the dear Ihtle fellow, when be is not in Tptin^ and 
one takes a little care and knows his way. However, I have 
something to tell you besides. The day before yesterday, 
along wiw your letter there came a letter to my dear Mr. 
Stenhouse, which Edmund opened before I saw what be 
was doing. Edmund tells me to say that be does so hope 
you will come soon to see the cricketing in Leasough Park ; 
find he thinks if you would join the Leasough eleven — Leas- 
ough is a village two miles oS, where we sdways go for our 
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ffrirc, and where every body knows Edmund — they would 
})e sure to win. l^ut about Mr. Fooncet'a letter, my dear 
son. It seemed written in a great fright, saying that Sir 
John Armilage had written to him something about you, 
and what should he do'^ — and speaking in a very improper 
maimer, actually cursing the day he did somethiug, which 
it seems my dear Mr* Btenhonae most bftve known and 
asking that yoang Hr. Soaradale^ Oolonel Snthetiand^ neph- 
6if» 'mo seemed to know about it too, might be sent to Ken« 
Hale at once. £dmund said, * Mamma, send for Mr. Soara- 
dale directly' (he is so clever, the dear child), and so I did. 
But I must first go back to teU you that my dear Mr. Sten- 
honse himself had sent for young Mr. Scarsdale, and spoke 
with him in private, and charpfed him, as I heard with my 
own oars — dear Julius being taken very bad, and notknow- 
m'j^ \\]vxt he said — that ' tlie boy was not to know' — just the 
day before his death. Wlien Mr. Scarsdale came, I am sor- 
ry to say he was not so polite as I shonM have expected 
from Colonel Sutherland's nephew, and would not tell either 
Kdmuud or me any thing, but rather sneered at my poor 
child, and went off all in haste, keeping the letter in liis 
band, I ahoold ba>ve sent it to yon If he had not taken it 
away. Now I do not know what this may mean— nor can 
it be expected that Edmund should, as he is only a cfalid; 
but both he and I, my dear boy, be^ of yon to ask the col- 
onel what he thinks^ and to try to &d out yourselfl And 
whatever you do, dear, don't trust to that Mr. Pouneet ; for 
it was quite dear to me by his letter that he had somehow 
done you wrong, and wanted to conceal it. Edmund says, 
*Tell Roger, mamma, he's not to trust Scarsdale either;' 
but indeed I scarcely have the heart to say so, remembering 
that lie's the dcnr good colonel's nojihcw— only he was not 
so kind as he might have been, you know, ;uk1 T have some 
reason to think he is foiul of Amelia — which should surely 
keep him from doing any thing that would harm her brother. 

" But, my dearest boy, come home. I have not seen you 
— ^my son — ^my baby — my first-bom ! — ^for 90 many years, 
and my heart yearns fbr a sight of you. Oh, come to me I 
Let me see yon under my own roof! I^oger — m^ son — my 
dear boy— H)ome home to your mother 1 There is no other 
friend who can have so dose a claim upon my dialing 
child 1 Always your loving mother, 
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** You will go at once ?" said the colonel, with some grav- 
ity, as he gave the letter back into Roger's hand. 

Go at once! The words rung upon Susan's car like a 
cannon-shot. She turned her Uue eyes with a look of 
amaaed alarm &om her undo to Roger ; then she beoame 
suddenly very much busied with the duties of the breaJEiast- 
table^ swallowing doMm, as a very attentive observer mi^ht 
have noticed, something in her throat, and carefally keeping 
her eyes upon her tea-pot and cofiee-pot. Roger had made 
no answer as yet. While the colonel inofined his ear atten- 
tively across the table for the young man's reply, Roger wns 
studymg Susan's face; and it is not hnvd to explain that 
common paradox of youtlilul riLitiirc, AvJiich made Susan's si- 
lent signs of sudden disappointment and vexation the most 
exhilarating sight in the world to the young iiitieman. 
While Uncle Edward listened, and heard nothing, and fan- 
cied his own deaf ear in fault, Roger, quite otherwise occu- 
pied — tliinking, il is to be feared, not much about his moth- 
er, and nothing at all about Mr. Pouncet — concentrated all 
his faculties on the honest &oe of Susan, with its womanly 
but unooncealable dismay. 

««£h, Mnsgrave?" said the eolonel, stooping toward his 
young guest, and putting up his kind hand over his deaf 
ear. 

suppose so, sir," said Roger, in high spirits. Then, 

after a little pause, with sham sentiment, got up simply as 
a trap for Susan — " If one could only find out the secret of 
ubiquity, so that one might be able to content cue's mother, 
and enjoy one's self at the same time." 

Yielding to this temptation, Susan glanced up at the young 
hero for a moment, with some tender tearfulness about her 
eyes; but, finding noihiiig but triumph and delight in his, 
returned, disgusted, and much more inclined to cry than be- 
fore, to the contemplation of her coffee-pot. 

» One may manase that, I hope, without any ubiquity,'* 
said the oolonel, stil TCry gravely ; for the old soldier was 
moved too seriously hj this letter to notice the by-plav of 
the youthful drama going on under his eyes. But I am 
surprised you are not more excited by your mother's com- 
munication, Roger. My dear fellow, it is quite evident 
now that there must be something in it ; and a pretty per- 
son to conduct an investigation this Pouncet must be, after 
what you have just heard. Why, to be sure, referring the 
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search to a guilty party is the very way to keep ourselves 
ill darkness. I'll tell you what, Musgrave ; if you do not 
see after it at onoe) I shall tako the wbertv of oonstitittiiig 
myself your guardutn, and set oat to-day.'' 

Roger stretdied out bis ha&d to meet that of Colonel 
Sniherland, who had gradually warmed as he spoke* 
^< Amen," said the young man. *^Till I can persuade some 
still kinder and Mrer hand to assome the reins^ I oonld not 
have any guardian I should like so well." 

" Pshaw I" said Uncle Edward, awakening to the fact tliat 
his young gue?^t was spenkincif of Susan much more than to 
himself—'^ never mind Mrer iiands. What do you mean to 
do?" 

Upon which Roger, perceiving that his last shot had 
taken due effect, grew serious all at once. 

" It does look at last as if there was something in it," he 
said. ''1 liii\ e Uiouglit all along that if any mischief had 
been done Pouncet must have known of it ; and he was a 
man of sneh cJiaraoter I I csn not think yet how it is poa* 
ttble that he oonld piit himself or his reputation in danger 
to defraud me ; but certainly," oontinued Roger, growmg 
rather red and w rathful, ^^the pretense of a aham investiga- 
tion and a confidential clerk — 

" Ah I" cried Undo Edward, with a sharp, short exclama- 
tion like a sudden pang — " most likely it was — weU, well, 
well ! — we can not help it ; it is to his own Master tlmt each 
of us Ftandeth or falleth : let us not blame till we know." 

"Uncle,''' 5!aid Susan in alarm, coming round to liis .^ido 
and hlidiug htr b ind into his, "it is something about Hor- 
ace? — something more?" 

"No, my love, nothing more — nothing at all that one 
could build upon," said the colonel, tendeny; "only 1 rath- 
er fear, Susan, as we both did when you first came to Milne- 
hill, that Horace knows of some injury which has been done 
to Roger, and yet does not let hun know.'* 

Susan made a momentary pause of shame and distress as 
her undo spoke, and then raised her eyes, full of tears and 
entreaty, to Roger's face. Poor Susan believed that these 
tears were all about her brother, and would not have ac- 
knowledged that a single drop of that gentle rain had rela- 
tion to the "going away" with whir^h this conversation arose. 

Roger, however, could not beai- tliese tears. He put his 
mother's letter hastily into her hand — would she read it ? 
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There was really nothing blaming Mr. Scarsdale, as she 
would see. And Susan stood shy and tearful, with the paper 
trembling in her hand — a maidenly, womanly, natural re- 
straint forbidding her to read, while her heart yearned, not- 
witbstandinff, toward Roger^B motliar; while Roger kept 
looking at ner with anxiouB eyes, as earnest to have her 
read it as though his fbte dej^nded on the issue. Did ei* 
ther of them thmk of Horace in connection with this letter? 
or what, between these two young dreamers, trembling on 
the edge of their romance, was Colonel Sutherland, with 
very serious thoughts in his mind and matters in his hand, 
to do ? He got np after a few minutes' waiting with good* 
humored impatience. 

"Boys and a:irls," said Uncle Edward, "with all their 
life before them, like yon young people, may waste a few 
hours of it without much harm done ; but what I have to 
do must be done quickly. Make up your mind, Roger, my 
good friend ; but as for me, I am going off to Armitage by 
the first train, Susan, my love, Mrs. Melrose will stay with 

iron; for this young fellow's intmsts, you see^ must be 
ooked after, whether he wishes it or not — especially, my 
dear*' — and Uncle Edward's kind face grew wker as he 
made that significant pause. 

^Especially if Komoe has had .any share in it," cried Su- 
san. " Oh, Mr. Musgrave !" and a few tears fell suddenly 
over Roger's mother's letter. The colonel at the moment 
had stepped out of the room to give his instructions to 
Pntchey, and Susan's one sole remaininft intention, on which 
all her mind was fixed, was to rush after hiin ; but that in- 
voloiitary turn of her head and exclamation of her lips sealed 
Susan's fate. Roger was not the man to let slip bo advan- 
tageous a moment — and had things to do of more import- 
ance than packing his portmanteau before he left Milnehill. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

Colonel SuTHEBLAin> and his young fHend, who had by 
this time something to communicate which the discreet old 
soldier was perhaps not unj)repared to hear, left Edinburgh 
that evening by the earliest train they could get which 
stopped any where near Armitage Park. The colonel was 
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most seriously in earnest, entirely occupied with the new 
position of affairs ; while Roger, quickened by the chansre 
in his own persoiial circumstauces, speculated a liltlu on tiiis 
new possibility of improving his fortune, and was exceed- 
ingly well Mitont to dream of endowing Sasaa with Bome- 
tbing more thui the old Grange, the empty end miaerabk 
con£lion of which oune dolefnlly on his memory, now that 
he and his home were likely to have a lawful mistress. As 
they traveled^ the oolonel exhausted himself in inquiries and 
suggestions as to what this hidden hoainess could be, touch- 
ing on every mode known to his innocence, by whioh an at- 
torney could defraud n client, but of course never approach- 
ing within a tlion^aiid inilcs of the one method in which this 
attorney had succeeded in defrniiding his ; while Roger list- 
ened in a happy mist, half hearing — dwollincr in his own 
mind on the plea he had already won in the most arbitrary 
court in existence, and feeling the other plea important in 
consequence; but light, light and trivial, after all, a feather 
to his happiness. Thus they went on, very good compan- 
ions, to Annitage, where & John receivod them with open 
aims; and in spite of all Oolonel Sntherland^s reeistanoe^ 
ke^t them four*and-twenty hours without domg any thing* 
This dplay postponed the execution of their business for a 
longer space than twenty-four hours, and produced other 
results not less important ; for it left Horaoe time, in hia 
restless wietohedness, to set out once more to Harliflax. 

If Horace Scarsdale had encountered his uncle there, the 
chances nre that he would have found very little difficulty in 
betrayini^ liis ''friend" and prirK-ipal. The young man had 
mipcalcuiated the magnitude of those afiairs in which he had 
emi>roiled himself. He knew well enough that there was 
nothing soft or sentimental, and not very much of human 
inipresbionable stuff in his own nature, but he did not know 
that a mind inaccessible to compassion or sympathy may 
still be desperately ali^e to all the selfish honors of remorse 
and guilt, and tiuit not eyen the promised income of a thou- 
sand a year which he had forcea from Mr. Ponncet^s fears 
and hopes, or the expectation which he entertuned of being 
able to persuade Amelia Stenhouse into an immediate mar- 
riage, could make him insensible to that dread horror of 
suspense in which he lived. There were no letters, no news- 
paper paragraphs, or country intimation of a sudden death 
-—darkness and silence immovable, had dropped like a veil 
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over all that district which inclosed Marclimain. Every 
day and every night iloraoe could see that wild htreLch ui' 
moorland brooding under its dismal sky; and there was 
scarcely a moment sleeping or wftldn^, in wtacb. his guilty 
imagination oeased to dwell in his ntther's londy house* 
Had he met Colonel Sutherland in this miseraUe crisis of 
his aflldrS) the chances are that Horace would gladly have 
^ven a sop to his fevered conscience by telling all he knew 
of Mr, Pouncet's fraud. As it was, possessed with a rest- 
lessness which he could not subdue, he returned to Harli* 
flax, the only other place in the world where he could find 
even a temporary interest — resisting, with all the strength 
he still could muster, the dread curiosity which drew him 
to Marchmain. 

Mr. Pouncet, accordingly, was alone when Sir John Arra- 
itage, the colonel, and Roger made an unexpected descent 
upon iiiiu. There was nothing to frighten a good dissem- 
bler in the entire three of them, honest sincere souls each in 
their way, who came here with snqncion, it is true, yet had 
s nstnral habit of belicYing what was said to them. Mr. 
Pouncet played his part very welL Knowing thai his letter 
itself was put of their power, and could not be brought 
against him^ he made his defense Uglit ly. A lady's mistiuce^ 
a thing most eanly explained — he had indeed written to 
his friend Stenhouso about some private matters of business, 
and his wife had made a woman's blunder about it, know- 
ing: nothing of business, and supposing, of course, that there 
could be no Musgrave in the world but her son. Of course 
Sir John might be perfectly assured that lie should take ev- 
ery possible step to ascertain any thing aftecting Mr. Mus- 
grave's interests — indeed, was not the late Mr. Musgrave 
his client ? And now especially, when his own honor was 
involved, his exertions should be redoubled ; he had already 
sent his confidential derk— 

Here Colonel Sntherland intenmpted the fluent speaker : 
'^Did the confidential clerk^ whom you sent to make inqni« 
rles, hi^pen to be my nephew, Horace Scarsdale?" asked 
the old soldier, 

** Your n^phemV^ Mr, Pouncet stood dismayed. " Tho 
young man's name was certainly Soar8dale»" he said, after 
a little puzzled pause. 

"Then I have no doubt that aeconnts for the failure of 
the inyestigation,'' said the colouei, who had been beudiog 
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his deaf ear to the wily attorney with an earnest attention 
strangely out of keepiue: with the insincere and untrust- 
worthy voice to whicli he liateued. " Much grief as it gives 
mo to say so, Armitage, I am afraid Horace would hinder 
rather than help. I don't know how he has mixed himself 
up with snob an affiur>'' aaid Undo Edward, miuing; ^bat 
he oertainlj has to do with it somehow. He's^-^las I very 
olever, this nephew of mine; mihi^ily broi^ht op^ po<»r 
fellow ! fond of mtrigne, I fear, one tdnd or another. Mr. 
Founcet, rd recommend you to employ another man.'^ 

With the greatest of pleasure," said Mr. Pouncet, chuck- 
ling to himself; " of course, I yield any little knowledge I 
may have of young Scarsdalo to the superior information of 
a relative — ha, ha ! Your c:uidid judgment does you credit, 
I am sure, colonel. Mr. Scarsdale is not here to-day, I am 
sorry to say ; very imsettled lately he has appeared to me. 
Ah, come in, Edwards ! I've some instructions to give you 
before these gentlemen. We will lose no time, Sir Joim, and 
you shall hear my directions with your own ears.'* 

•♦That'll do, Pouncet," said Sir John, with a slight dit of 
disgost ••My own opinion is, yoa*re a deal too easy in 
yonr talk to mean any thing. Hope yon don't know any 
more about it than yon ehoosfe to tell us, which appears to 
me, begging yonr pardon, a long way more likely than not ; 
for wl lo \s to cheat a man if it isn't his own attorney ? Send 
yonr clerk if you like; Fll have nothing to do with it. K 
one wants a thing well done, one must do it one's self. 
Come along, Sutherlsnd; no, I'm not satisfied, and I don't 
pretend to be." 

Sayiii L:^ which, in spite of Mr. Pouncct's strenuona endeav- 
ors to explain, and to set himself right with his wealthy 
client, Sir John fought his way out, dragginj? along with 
him his young and his old friend. The colonel looked very 
grave and rather sad, wondering what "motive" Horace 
could have for helping to injure lioger. Meanwhile, that 
yoong hero himsen took, it is to be confessed, more amnse- 
meat than any thing else from the entire matter. His hopes 
were so slight that thej did not at all excite him, whereas 
he could not but peroeiye that Sir John's little bnrst of iU- 
hnmor, and Mr. Ponncet's discomfiture thmat, was toler- 
ably good fun. They went to the inn to have lunch, all 
three displaying their various humors — of which ^ Jd^'s 
was the most demonstrative and plain-spoken. 
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**ril tell you what," said the baronet; "Pouncet's a deal 
too well up iu his defense. I never like a man who knows 
just exactly what to say for himself when he's accused of a 
fiudden— ten ohancea to one, look you, Roger, that he's guil- 
ty ; for if he's goUty} of eonrae he knew every word yon 
were going to say — ^whereas if he's innocent) he's taken by 
surprise and shows it. That's my opinion; and^ by Jore! 
if the rascal took in Musgrave, TU bet yon something he's 
taken in me as w ell. But you may rely upon it I'll iisve the 
whole affair looked into now." 

" Eh ?" said Colonel Sutherland, stooping over the chair 
into which Sir John had thrown himself^ -^ ith his hand 
curved over his ear; "have the whole afi'air looked into 
now ? Well, Armitage, if I have less concern in it one way 
■ . than you, I have more another. There's still a Aveek before 
my Ned comes home, I'll see what I can do with my own 
eyes and spectacles. I'm an old campaigner ; twenty miles 
a day over a pleasant country is no extraordinary work for 
an old soldier like me.'' 

And I» colonel— what am I to say to yon for sudi pains* 
taking kindness?" said Roger, forgetting his amusement in 
hearty gratitude and admiration. 

*^My dear boy, it's a great deal for your sake, but some- 
thing for the sake of my sister's son," said the colonel, with 
a smile and a sigh — " and only till my boy's holidays begin ; 
but as for you, go on to whatever is the name of the place 
and see your mother, and the pretty sisters and the little 
boy, and if there's any thinsr to be heard of Horace tliere, 
send me word ; and don't f i L:et if you do meet with iiim 
that he is, in spite of every thing — ^ 

" Susan's brother ! — there nut a chance that I bhail for- 
get," said Roger, brightly. 

Meanwhile Sir Jo&i, catching the sound <si one word, 
whi<^ tickled the ear of his possesainff demon, muttered to 
himsdf» ^ Pretty sisters 1" Then added, aloud, Going^ to 
see your mother, Roger? Posnbly she's got somethiug 
further to tell us— PU go too." 

Q 
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CHAFIER LXVI. 

Waaw HbiMe retnmed to HwrKflax it mm niglii-^oo 
lata even for an aooepted loTor to gain admittanoe to tho 
widowed house of Mra. Steohonse, and Horace was not 
even an openly accepted lolrer. These tc n days had changed 
him greatly. This monstroos crime bad indeed germinated 
in his mind from the very hoar of hia return from London ; 
hut that passion of temptation was very different from the 
horror of nnhearable suspense and anxiety which consumed 
him now. While he w-is still only about to do it, his mind 
was buoyed up by a hideous fascination, which carried him 
over time and space as thouGfh u{)om a dcvirs wings. Now 
that he had done it, every honv was a staring, wide-eyed 
Medusa, watching and petiirying ; and still, through the 
cold, creeping silence, there came no sound ; no cry of the 
death-a^ony which he liad contrived, nor ahoat of the aveiir 
ger of uood behmd ; no aobbing forth of the dear life shed 
by hia hands, and no cry of Murder t Mnrder !-^nly a oon- 
Tolsiye whisper of the word among the grass and leavesi and 
secret spies of nature, which pricked him into madness, and 
tamed the blood in his veins to lire. He was changed, im- 
perceptibly to himself, but in the strangest way. Every 
day of this week in which he had been compassing his 
father's death had made him more like his father. His 
face had lost its color and roundness — the soft outline of 
outh was gone ; and in its place had come a sharpened 
istinction of feature unusual at his years. His hair, 
which, to his great wonder, came out in handfuls when he 
dressed it, fell lank, like that of the recluse at Marchmain ; 
and even his dress took the same resemblance, and Hew 
back from his fignre, as he went, with his restless haste of 
motion, from street to street. Bnt the sneor and tiie dis- 
dain had almost gone out of Horace's face: he coold no 
longer afford these light emotions. His whole sonl was 
bnmed up with passions more intense — self-horror — anxie* 
ty, more acnte and devouring tlum ever waa the anxiety of 
love, to know his father's fate ; and, above all, that over- 
powering certainty of personal guilty which all the world 
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SLYi^ all its powers could never again loosen^om his self-con- 
victed heart. 

It was night, and nobody saw him. Few knew him, be- 
sides, in these streets of Harliflax. He rushed to his lodg- 
ings, and found there w ere do letters there ^ then out again, 
and did not draw breath till he blood in the dark, on the 
opposite side of the way, looldoff into the bright moonlight 
at the house where Amelia Stenhonse slept the antronlSed 
sleep of youth. There he stood in the depth of the night- 
shaaow, looking how the night-radiance and illamination of 
that weird moon brought out the long, lofity line of terrace, 
the line of great houses of which Harliflax was proud. The 
night was so bright, and the air so still, that one slow fig- 
ure, glid?n<T filong there in front of the higlu silent houses, 
was caught and wrapped in a silvery mantle, and drawn 
along noiselessly, like a pigmy, in the great flood of silent 
light. So white on that side of the road — so black here 
where he stood, among the sliadows where the devils and 
lovers of darkness congregate. But, Amelia — which was 
she ? He raised his eyes to the window which he knew 
was Amelia's, and tried to think of all the glories before 
him ; fortune past counting, youth, love— nothing left out 
that was worth having, butr-^Sut t— that one miserable step 
qnt into the light across the blackness of darkness— the step 
which, God help his miserable brain, he was not about to 
take, but had takeJiy be tho consequenoes what they might. 
When he thought of it there, opposite Amelia's window, 
standing in the darkness, his head swam and his tongue 
clove to his mouth. He had done it ; he was not project- 
ing, nor dii^cussing, nor entertaining his subtle mind with 
the temptat ion ; the temptation, with nil its thrills of intoxi- 
cating excitement, its fascinations of tierce and hostile fancy — 
its wild impulses of passion — was over forever, and forever, 
and forever ! — and the victim, disenchanted, stood cold, look- 
ing always into the blanched face of the deed which he had 
done. And Horace could no longer think of Amelia; not 
of the delight of marrying, and carrying away, and mating 



wealth he should havii to bestow on her one day ; not of 

the thousand a year which he believed would induce her to 
marry him immediately, and which for that sole reason, and 
no other, he had wrung out of Mr. Pouncet. He had plead- 
ed his cause warmly with herself, and bis love had blaased 
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about her not bo many days ago, when he was at Harliflax ; 
hut he could not turn his thoughts to her now ; he could 
not '^vanii liis torpid mind with remembering her beauty; 
he could not rouse his herce animal passion. Somethiu^ 
black add cold Blood first in hU mind between him and 
liis fi>rti]iie — belween him and what he celled happine8& 
Murder had ovenshadowed love, and killed it He luid no 
longer any thoughts to spare save Ibr that horrible hag 
whom he had taken mto his heart ! 

Aa be stood, however, thinking his own thonghtB, it soon 
beoame vaguely viatble to Horace that all was not entirely 
at rest in the house he was gazing at. Scarcely visible in 
the great flood of moonlight, there still was now and then 
the gleam of a light showing for a moment from one floor 
to another, as Fomebody went or came down stairs ; and 
sounds began to be audible in the extreme stillness even 
where he stood. Shortly al'terward Stevens came to the 
door rubbing his eyes, and went down the street, with a 
bori of reUiciaiil rapidity, to the doctor's house at the cor- 
ner. Horace comprehended it as well as though he had 
been within and knew aH Bdmnnd waa ilL Death was not 
to be defiraaded of that little victim : Edmnnd was going to 
die. When the aervant came back with the doetor^oraoe 
crossed the road and entered with them, nobody observing 
him in the excitement— entered he scarcely knewwhy^wilS 
a morbid craving after death and suffering. He waa anziona 
to see how that ehild would meet the last adversary; ciixi> 
ous to observe how the family would arrange itselr around 
the death-bed of the little heir ; the poor little heir I who had 
enjoyed for so short a time his child it li importance, his ea- 
ger liberality of intention. But Horace iiad no pity to spare 
for Edmund, or for any other person in the world. 

Edmund Stenhouse was dying (as they thought) in the 
warm ] larlor where he had lived. He had been worse thsui 
usual ibr a day or two, and was laid there upon a sofa, so 
that he might not have the fiitigoe of removal; bnt thongh 
propped up with pillowB, for the sake of his painful and 
nard breathing, he looked very little different from hia nsnal 
condition, ak waa ahonting out eagerly for pen and paper 
when Horace passed in at the door. He did not want the 
doctor; he would not be blistered any more, whatever the 
docUNT said. He wanted somebody out of papa's office; he 
was going to make his will, and die. 
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"I tell you, mamma, I'm not going to take any more 
physic !" cried the poor child, thrusting aside with his hasty, 
feeble hand the gla^biul of some stimulating mixture which 
the anxious woman held to him, "I'm going to die! I 
teU yonVmDBde up my iiimd!-^what's the use of sending 
for doctors and stnn? Send for Scaradale, or somebody. 
Vm going to make my will— Fm going to dieP* 

I don't believe he is, though,'' said Horace, involuntari- 
ly coming forward, without very well knowing what he 
did. He was desperately interested, somehow, in this dread 
death which he had invoked. He was curious to see its 
workings, and how it approached; bat he ooold not recog- 
nize that awful presence here. 

Mrs. Stenhouse turned round with a little cry of recogni- 
tion. There was a gleam of gratitude in her eyes: she 
could almost have taken into her arms the stranger who did 
not believe that Edmund was dying, «and forgave Horace 
his former olfenses on the moment. " Oh, Mr. Scarsdale ! — • 
then you dori't see a great diifercnce in him?'' cried the 
poor woman, with a flutter at her heart. She could take 
courage even from that feeble flicker of hope. 

Ob, here's Scarsdale^'' said Edmund, with a gasp of hard* 
drawn breath. want yon to write out my will directly 
—directly, do you hear? because I'm going to die; you're 
to put it aJl down about me, Edmund ^nliouse, lOce papa's 
— I'd do it myself, only I can't write as well as a grown-up 
man ; and T wf^nt to leave every thing— except plenty of 
money for my mother and a little for the girls — to my 
brother Roger. Mnke haste, do you hear ? because I'll die 
first if you don't be quick, and then what's the good of your 
coming here ?" 

"Humor him," said the doctor, under his breath. 

**0h, doctur, is he so very, very bad?" cried poor foolish 
Mrs. Stenhouse, losing the morsel of heart she had picked 
np f^m Horace's words. 

"He is very much exoited-^homor him,*' said the doctor, 
aathoritatively ; j ust now do exactly what he says. Thank 
Heaven, there can't be much harm done in this way even 
by a spoiled child. The law don't recognise testators often 
years old." 

Doctor, so home to bed, and don't come if mamma 
should send for you again," said little Edmund ; "I can die 
all the same without yoa looking at me ; but &rst I'll make 
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my will; I shall — and then Pll die: doctor^ go home to 
bed." 

"Thank you, I will," said the doctor, yawning; "but 
don't you be so very sure about dying, my young hero, 
ril see him to-monow^ Mrs. Stenhonse. Mind what I say, 
hum/OT him— he's very mnoh excited, bat he's no worse. 
Get him to sleep as soon as you can. Good-night." 

The doctor went away, and the nnneoessaiy conmiotion 
subsided a little. The lingering housemaid went to bed, 
feeling somewhat defraaded of her tears, and tra^csUy dis- 
appointed that the end was not coming to-ni^ht to poor lit- 
tle Edmund's tragi-comody of life. So did Stevens, moral- 
izing, and very much disgusted at the interruption of his 
rest — "three nights all a running!" said that injured man to 
liimself, " and maater, from he was took bad till he died, was 
only twenty-four hours while in the mean while a strange 
scene was taking place in the in\ alid s pa,rlor. There, in 
the close slitlinij atmosphere and under the subdued sick- 
room light, sat lloi ace writing — Horace, with murder in his 
heart, and a personal burden too overpowering to allow b!m 
to remember the share be had taken in his employer's firand, 
setting down mechanically, scarcely alive enough for a gleam 
of dension, the impotent will from the lips of that innocent, 
imperative, despotic child. Amelia herself had glanced into 
the room and withdrawn again contemptuously, without 
her lover perceiving her ; but the youngest and gentlest of 
the three sisters was with Mrs. Stenhoase, to help her in 
hor watching, and had already begun to slumber peacefully 
in a chair. The mother herself sat at the foot of the sofa 
watching her boy, with eyes enlarged and dilated by many 
a vigil, and by that constant fear and scrutiny of his face ; 
while, propped up among his pillows, Edmund half sat, half 
lay, dictating, with many a digression, Lis arbitrary, gener- 
ous iuteiitioas. The will was still incomplete, when sleep 
stole over the would-be testator. He drooped back among 
the cushions, and could no longer keep his fiery little eyes 
open. Was he dying with that last flutter of words, ^my 
brother Roger," about his lips ? No, only filing safe into 
the restless sleep of a sick child. When his £arp little 
voice had died away, and all was silent in the room, the two 
by his bedside looked strangely into each other^s faces. 
Wli.it brought you here with your black thoughts, oh ! diTi- 
geroas, guilty man ? He rose up alone in the still house iu- 
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liabited of women, feeling for an instant a vagne sensation 
of that power aiul freedom which the Ftrong^ unfettered by 
either law or virtue, may feel among the weak. What was 
to hinder him from ending by a touch that frail child's life? 
— he could have done it. What was to hinder him from 
going up in the darkness, and lifting out of her safe rest that 
beautiful Amelia ? lie stood looking for a moment at the 
timid woman before him, with a hundred suggestions and 
poBsibilities of additional gailt piicking him intoiife. What 
was it to him now what he did, ne who had made the plunge 
and done the deepest crime of nature ? Bat he <nily looked 
at her a moment, with a savage consciousness of his power 
to outrage and deyastate; and then laughed a short wild 
laugh, and went out as suddenly as he had come. Poor 
Mrs. Stenhouse stole out to fasten the door after him, with 
a momentary sensation of relief, as thongh she had escaped 
from a wild beast; and, coming b;ick airain, relapsed into 
an anxious study once more of Edmund's little i)ale sharp 
face. Edmund's will, magnificent and powerless, his last 
toy and plaything, lay on the table beside him. Was Ed- 
mund to live or to die ? 



CHAPTER LXVn. 

A PEW dsLjB after this scene Roger Musgrave and Sir 
John Armitage arrived at Harliflax. Edmund was still liv- 
ing, and not less lifelike than he had been for years, though 
his will was by this time signed and sealed. This will had 
been a ready means of renewing the flirtation, which was 
all the beautiful Amelia owned to maintaininir with her fa- 
ther's clerk. Amelia was sadly tired of her mourning and 
its inevitable decorums; she was glad to throw herself in 
Horace's way when he came to finisli that child's will, which 
he did liexl moniing, for Amelia's sake. Amelia wanted to 
ask him about this will; papa had been very unjust to the 
rest for Edmund's sake, and now somebodjr told her that 
the little wretch (though she was sure she had cried her 
eyes out about him, and hoped with all her heart he would 
get better) was making a will, leaving every thing to mam- 
ma's son by her first marriage, whom none of them had 
ever seen. Was it true? — onM a UtUe spoiled monkey 
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like thfit, only eleven years old, make a will? — had any 
body any right to give papa's property away from his chil- 
dren? Mr. JScarsdale knew it was not of herself she w.is 
tiiinking, bat poor Eliza and Faiuiy — what was to become 
of them if some one did not think of their interests? — ^for 
mamma cared for nothing in the world but little Edmund 
and her other son. AR this flood of question and statement 
poured upon Hc»race, who incmtioaflly set the beautiful 
doobter's mind at rest by telling her that Edmund's wiU 
was as useless as any other toy of Sdmnnd% if the child 
died. Horace proceeded immediately to enlarge upon his 
own prospects, and the income he had already seoored, but 
Amelia's heart was shut against him* She was not more 
emel or cold-blooded than a great many othor people ; she 
did not wish Edmund's death ; but that being a thing which 
every body crvleiilated upon as " rather to be desired than 
otherwise tor his own sake, poor child," Amelia's spirits rose 
a little with the idea of hnding herself an heiress, and once 
more regaining command of the house. Tliat sickly child 
made a vast difference in various matters to Amelia; with- 
out Edmund slie could easily subdue her mother; with Ed- 
mund she was only Mr. Stenhouse's eldest daughter, with 
two or three thousand pounds ; but without hmi she was 
the mistress of a very pretty fortnne* Perhaps it was not 
much wonder if the thon^ts of the ambitions and onedih 
cated young beauty availed themselves of this prospect with- 
out too much delicacy, and thrust Edmund ont of the iray. 
However, Horace found it very difficult to arrest her atteo^ 
tion to the ezpression of his own wishes and arrangements. 
She was supremely indignant at the thought of any one 
speaking to her of marriage at such a time. " Look at my 
mourning, Mr. Scarsdale, and think of Edinand, poor, dear 
fellow I" cried the virtuous Amelia. If Amelia came in for 
her proper share of papa's money, she saw no reason why 
she should make any thing less than a very brilliant match. 
So after she had beguiled her tedium by means of Horace, 
as long as, in the circumstances of the house, that was per- 
misdbfoi she went away stately and affronted, though by 
no means castmg him off even now. He was not waid; 
he could not have been in less real alarm if she had been 
his wife, but he wanted sorely to get back to the old frenzy 
of his first love^assion; he wanted to linger about her and 
on her, and make sure that she belonged to him. For her 
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and for fortuno lio hud played these terrible stakes, which 
only he and God knew of; and it was tantalizing to have 
the prize of his wickedness drawn away from Liui, when, 
perhaps, if he but knew, the obstacle was removed already, 
and fortune inoompreheosible and stupendous, big enough 
to hare purchased twice an Amelidi was already in Jus hand. 

But when Horace came next to the house he found a stiU 
greater barrier arisen between himself and Amelia. She no 
longer wanted to be amused — she was independent of him: 
he might come or he might go, and Amelia did not care. 
A new life had "visited Mrs. Stenhouse's roof and family. 
Roger, the unknown brother, was there like a son at home, 
charming the little invalid, who had left all his wealth to 
him, out of the feverish excitcmont and un^\ holesome prim- 
ary ]>]ace, which were killing Edmund; warming bi'^ moth- 
er's iieart into a late summer of peace and thankfulness; 
making himself acceptable even to the pretty sisters who 
admu'ed him, and whom ho lul inured. But it was not Roger 
who had displaced Horace with Amelia. A young man who 
was her brother, and, conseauently, not to be fascinated, was 
of no account in the eyes or the beauty ; but Sir John Arm- 
ita^e, if he was not very young, had many other qualities 
which made up for that want, and Sir John had already con- 
cluded to himsdf that he had seen no such fine woman since 
the days when he was young himself, and beauty was more 
abundant. Amelia did not lose an hour with the excellent 
baronet; she had not only baited the hook, but landed her 
fish long before any })ody else suspected her; and aB i'or 1 Tor- 
ace, though tliat ] )retty by-play roused another demon with- 
in him, he had still no susj)icions of Amelia — or rather, so 
absolute was his own selt-regard, that he did not believe it 
possible that he could be set aside for any man or woman in 
tha world. 

" Nephew of Colonel Sutherland — hum — Scarsdale — ^hap- 
py to make your acquaintance," said Sir Jc^, doubtfully. 

We didn't expect to meet you here of all places in the 
world; did we, Roger, boy? Got something to say to you 
by-and-by, Mr. Scaradale — ^if you'll do us the honor — about 
that confounded fellow Pouncet^ and this-*-this young fel- 
low here." 

" When yon please. Sir John," said Horace, with a giddi- 
ness about him scarcely bearable. Sir John was playing 
with a newspaper on the table — ^the Keolisle paper, which 

Q2 
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always came there. Perhaps the notice, the intimation, the 
bcal ol" aU his breathless tcrrurs and ghastly expectations 
l&y there ; but it was as unattaiuablo as thougii strong walls 
hid surroiinded itjjguarded by the trifling lingers of that 
stranger's hand. Tms newspaper, howeTer-— the common 
Tolgar broadsheet — kept thus in his sight, yet beyond bis 
readi, rapt the mind of Horace oat of all exdtement as to 
any other anesdon. He knew well enough, with the doll 
cortainty wnich other matters had in his mind, that Mns- 
grave and his Inend must have heard from Mrs. Stenhouse . 
of his own connection with Mr. I'ouncet, and call to the 
death-bed of her husbaiul ; })nt he felt no apprehension about 
their questions, cared nothing aboiit the matter — in short, 
cai*ed for noiinng in the world at this moment but that pa- 
per rustling under the baronet's careless hand. 

" Mr. Scarsdale is Edmund's man of business," cried Ame- 
lia. ''Oh, poor dear little Edmund! I never shall forget 
that scene I Fancy, Sir John, Edmund taking it into his 
bead that he was goaig to die, frightening poor mamma^ont 
of her wits, and sending for the doctor and Mr. Searsdale 
long past midnight, when every body was adeep. I peqped 
in at the door just afler the doctor went, and there was 
poor Mr. Searsdale at the table \vriting £dmnnd*s will. I 
iiad snch a laugh after I knew all was s^e, and my little 
brother no worse than usual ; for, only think of Mr. Scars- 
dale humoring Edmund, when he knew it was no good, and 
writing his will !" 

'^It was very kind of Mr. Searsdale, AmeUa,'* said Mrs. 
Stenhouse. 

" Oh, it might be, mamma ; but wa«^n't it an odd scene ?** 
cried the beauty, appealing to hir John, and laughing at her 
own penetration. That was Amelia's kmd of wit — a wit 
whicl^ being always played against one suitor for the amuse- 
ment of another, was wonderfully suocessftil. The baronet 
was extremely tickled with the scene the fiur artist went 
over it again for his behalf, with a ludicrous sketch of Hor- 
ace, though he knew it was no good" makinff little Ed- 
mund's will. While this went on, Horace gradually wak- 
ened up into a grim surprise at this ridicule, and began to 
perceive that the object of his love really meant to hold him 
np to derision, and had changed her tone. The discovery 
roused liiju into e^oniething of his former self. Whnt had 
he not done to gain possession of this girl ? But to her he 
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was only a common one of her many admirers, to be huigh- 
ed at and cast aside in his turn. Dead to all better emo- 
tions, Horace had yet a little of common life left in him 
througii hii; intense arrogance and self-regard, and this pin- 
prick found it out. 

** When Edmuiid called upon me to help him, it was not 
the first time I had been honored by the confidence of the 
head of tiie honae,'' said Horace, with a dniater impulse of 
revenge — the other scene might not have struck DiGss Sten- 
house as amusing^ but, as it happened, it was more interest* 
ing to me." 

As he spoke, every body looked at Horace. And perhaps 
then everybody noticed, tot the first time, the change which 
had fallen upon the young man — ^putting their various inter- 
pretations upon it, as was natural. Amelia saw nothing but 
a desperate struggle of passion, lovo, nnd je alousy, most flat- 
teringly tragic, in the white fever which consumed him. Sir 
John regarded him ■\\dth his head a little on one side, and 
made a moral remark upon the effects of dissipation, in his 
own mind ; while Mrs. Stenhouse, leaping at the first trou- 
blesome idea which occurred to her, thought instantly, as he 
had meant them all to thmk, upon her husband's death-bed 
disclosure, and how it might meet her son. 

Oh, Mr, Searsdale !^ she cried, pleadingly, *^ you will tell 
Roger — you will tell ^r John, his land finend, what it was 
that my dear Mr. Stenhouse had to say? It could be no- 
thing against my son," she continued, nervously taking Ro- 
ger's hand. Sir John roused himself up a little. It was 
much more agreeable flirting with Amelia; but, of course, 
as he had come to Harliflax about this matter, it was im- 
portant to hear wliat the young man might have to say. 

" If your late husband put his reputation into my hands, 
do you suppose I am going to betray him ?" said Horace to 
Mrs. Stenhouse; but it was (juite loud enough for every 
body to hear. 

"Mrs. Stenhouse will forgive you that — for her son's 
sake ; we are all firail, and nobody can blame the defunct,** 
said the baronet, with a hasty bow to the widow. Come, 
my boy, out with it; or at least let's have a litUe private 
conversation, Searsdale — ^there's a good fellow ; a secret is 
the greatest humbug in the world — never does anjr body 
any good to keep it. Should have been able to bnng the 
late Mr. Stenhouse to reason, I have no doubt, if I could 
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have seen him. My good fellow, with Mrs* Steuhoofie's per- 
mission, step down stairs with me." 

" Oh, do please, if it's a secret, tell it here. I love a 
secret of all things," cried Amelia. 

But Amelia was cowed a little. She bad caught Horace's 
wild eye, where so many fires lay latent and smouldering. 
How could she tell what the secret might be? She was 
vaguely afbdd is the midst of her cmionty. If he had gone 
down stairs with Sir Jahn, AmeGa womd have foUowed 
than, and liateDed at the door. 

**May I have the paper to look at?" said Horace, seizing 
it suddenly, as Sir Jolm rose. *'No, I do not trade in my 
fiiend's secrets. Mrs. Stenhouae^ good^noniiiig. I shall 
send back the paper, and I will see yon again before I go.** 

So saying, Horace left the room almost before any one 
\y:i9, aware — before any one, save Amelia, saw what he was 

foing to do. She, foresecin<> his intention, vanished while 
e was still speaking, and waylaid him on the staircase. 
"Oh, Mr. Scarsdale, was it something very dread ful?** 
said the breathless Amelia, with a pretty s^ectatiou of 
alarm. 

** Do you care about your father's reputation ?" said Hor- 
ace, with one of hia old ^Atwillftr sneers. 

I-HlonH know— that was papa's own bnmness—if he did 
not mind, why should we V* saia Amelia, with a toss ^ her 
pret^ head. 

''Bat suppose I had something to say whioh oould make 
it quite sure that Edmund's will was of no good. Miss Stei^ 
house ?" said the vindictive lover — " suppose I knew of a 
creditor who coidd empty this pretty house, and all your 
purses, and leave you nothing — what then would you have 
to say to nie ?" 

The beautiful Amelia stood dumb for a moment, looking 
at him — trembling for her problematical coheiresship — trem- 
blins: lest slie might have to forswear Sir John, and no lon- 
ger dream of being called "my lady" — trembling most of 
all before the fiery eyes fixed upon her with so intent a 
gaze. ^ What should I say P siud the troubled flirt, with 
a little ^asp — *^ why, that yon were bonnd to make up for 
it som^ow, yon emd creature— yon who were to be so 
Tery ridi too;^ and Amelia escaped, scared, when he chose 
to permit her — ^making np her mind to do any thing in the 
world rather than marry this Ti<dent loyer; while he w«at 
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down stairs, roused by these last words into a renewed 
frenzy of excitement, carrying the Kenlisle paper in his 
liftiid* 

The paper, which perbspa brought bim news of hie stto 
ce83j and toat the yaat unsunned hoards of hie old progenitor 
were already his; the paper which he dared not read, for 
fear of attracting notice, in the dim cowardice of guilt, till 
he had shut himself np in his own room. Bat there was 
nothing in it ; not a syllable in it about Marchmain or any 
sudden death. Had they both perished — both master and 
sei-vant, in that lonely liouse on the moor ? Or did the 
close of Marc^"'^^" live a charmed Ii£q ? 



CHAPTER LXVni. 

Two days after, the same party met again in Mrs. Sten- 
faonae's drawing-room. Horace luid eluded all attempts on 
the part of Roger and l^r John to see or bave any oonyersar 
tion witii bim ; but he coold not keep away from that only 
place where be had a chance of forgetting himself, or, at 
least, of counterbalancing one passion with another. He 
cofdd not explain to himself why he staid in Harliflax. It 
was against all his interests ; it wn?? trifling with Mr. Poun- 
cet; it was exposing himself to n Imndrcd risks, and leaving 
the citadel of the business to which he liatl bound himself 
undefended. But Horace cared no longer for Mr. Pouncet's 
credit, or for his own income. The young man was despe- 
rate : he was ready at any moment, in pure recklessness, to 
have flung that secret at any body's head whom it had a 
chance of harming, or rendering unhappy, though, with a 
cbaracteiisdo sullen obstinacy, be kept it oat m retuch of 
those whom it nujebt have served. Nor coold be any Ion* 
ger discern, out of the fieij mists wbicb bhirred bis mtare^ 
any prospects of bis own ; be conld not make any definite 
stand upon that visionary tbonsand pounds a year which he 
had extorted from Mr. Ponncet ; be conld not think, in that 
lurid haze out of which every thing around him rose indis- 
tinct, like a phantom, of sucn a certain and settled act ns 
marriage, with a household and steady boginnii.g of life in 
its train. No such thing was practicable to the unhappy 
young man. He might have loond some wild solace in 
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breaking through the boonds of deooroas Ufe, and persuad- 
ing Amelia Stenhoiue to dope with him; but, except that, 
nothing tempted his fascinated mind. He coald onlv^ ait 
and wait for the explosion — ^the terrible inteUigenoe wliiciiy 
■ooner or later, moat come to him from Marchmain. 

Bat he was once more in Mrs«Stenhoiue*8 drawing-room, 
where there was no longer any newqiaper to exdte him oat 
of his senses—calmly seated among people who were pursu- 
inc^ the common vrnj of life, without nny stronGrer stimulaiit 
th;i[i a lUrtatioQ or common project of maniai^e among 
tliem. bir John, whose indolence was no match fur the ob- 
stinacy of Horace, was carrying on, as well as he could, the 
talk with Amelia, which the entrance of " that cub" had in- 
terrupted; while Amelia herself did her best to subdue the 
tone oi that exceedingly interesting consultation, in acknowl- 
edgment of the presence -of her too ardent lover. Some- 
how, Horace's entrance^ and all the restrained passion, voir 
inteUigible to them, which he carried about him, made tlie 
whole party uneasy. Amelia remembered with terror that^ 
if proToked, he knew of somebody who could turn them out 
of^ loors, and leave them penniless. Mrs, Stenhouse regard^ 
ed him with a vague awe, as holding in his hands at once 
her husband's good name and the well-being of her son ; 
while Musgrave, with a good deal of natural exasperation, 
sat in the same room with the man who was in the secret 
of some conspiracy agaiobl himself, yet showed no com- 
punction toward him, and who had tried to Iflacken his 
youthful character to his dearest friends. Nobody in etend- 
ad that he was welcome iu that house — not even timid Mrs. 
Stenhouse nor Amelia ; yet he went — secure in bis power — 
went and set himself by Amelia's elbow, tmming his pas- 
sionate looks upon her, while, from one canse and another, 
nobody dared venture to say to him how little wdcome he 
was. 

That day, however, destroyed tlie strange incubus to 
which his presence had grown. The post came in while 
Horace sat in Mrs. Stenhouse^s drawing-room. Roger had 
some letters, and opened them without waiting to be alone. 
When he had glanced over one he turned doubtfully, yet 
with some eagerness, toward the visitor. "Mr. Scarsdale," 
he said, quietly, "Colonel Sutherland is at Marchmain.'* 

Horace did not fall down, or cry out, as he might have 
done j but, in the extremity uf his startled horror, he rose 
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bolt upright, and stood with his face blanched out of all 
natural color. He could not speak, it was evident, ibr a 
minute; then he said, with a strange blank voice out of his 
throat, ^ My father is dead 1" 

^*No, not dead—not so bad as that— bat ill, I confess,'^ 
sud Roger, kindly, quite melted by what seemed to him an 
overflowing of natural feeling; '^only ill; don't look so 
alarmed — not even seriously or alarmingly ill, so far as Col- 
onel Sutherland says. Pray, read the letter yourselfl". 

Horace took the letter mechanically, and sat down agdn, 
holding it up before his face. He could not sec the writing, 
which swam and floated in variable lines Iji tore Liin. He 
had enoug^h to do to control himself, that nobody might see 
the wild tremor, exultation, horror, which possessed him. 
And yet what did it mean ? — not dead, but ill ! His potion 
surelv must h.u e done better work. Not dead, onlv ill ! 
The wurda came to his very lips unaware. What did it 
mean? 

^^Take some wine, Mt, Scarsdale; you look quite ill. 
Nay, nay, perhaps it isn^t any thing to be anxious about,'' 
said Mrs. Stenhouse, stealing round the table with the char- 
itable cordial to Horace's Show. <^ How you did comfort 
me, to be sure, the other night about Edmund I — and that 
came true. Drink this to give you back your color, and 
don^t take on so ; I hope your &ther will be spared to so 
good a son !" 

" What do yon mean ?" cried Horace, hoarsely ; " do you 
mean to taunt ineV — ;is good a son as he was a father! 
Thank you, thank you I I was startled. I'm going off for 
Marchmain ; good-by." 

He crushed up the letter in his liaod, and went away hur- 
riedly ; but, almost before they had begun to wonder and 
t^ about him, came back and thrust his head in at the 
door. 

^^Musgrave,*' said Horace, in a broken voice, ^^when I 
come back, if—if I come back— Fll tell you something to 
your benefit. I sa^ it freely, without any man asking me — 

I promise you I will." 

With this mysterious intimation he disappeared once 
more, going out from among them upon his dismal way, 
leaving a stranf^e suggestion of evil in every body's mind. 
Great misery, it was clear enough, was in this sudden inti- 
mation. Waa it the agonized apprehension of love fearing 
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death? — what was it? — for of all the unlikely things in the 
world, that little company could liiive guessed at any thing 
sooner than the truth. 

Bat I believe he expects to come into a great deal of 
money when his firtiher mea,'^ said AmeMa; not a common 
fortmie — sach a deal I I dare say that was why he looked 
BO Strange when he went away." 

^ Andy oh, how do you know, Amelia?" aaked her next 
sister. 

" I wish yon would not ask ridiculous questions," said 
Amelia, casting down her eyes with a pretty look of embar- 
rassment, and a blush and 'simper, intcndoa for the benefit 
of the baronet. "I know, of course, because — ^beoaose Mr« 
Scarsdale told me; how else could I know?" 

And Sir John Armitage saw, as clearly as if she had de- 
scribed it, a presumptuous proposal on the part of " that 
cub," backed up by promises of fortune, which the beauti- 
ful Amelia's delicate mind had remained totally unmoved to 
hear of; and entirely snbdned by her iascinati(»i8, the be- 
witched baronet made np his own mind anmmanly. He 
flattered himself there waa not mnch £sar of r^eotion ; and 
how &mously thatbeantiM flgare, which bent so oft^ and 
with aneh wmning ^race^ toward him, wonld brighten the 
great rooms of Amntage Park. 

Thus the waters closed in pladd circles, widening ont 
into smiles of well-pleased fortune, around the spot where 
Horace Scarsdale disappeared ; and one of the great stakes 
he had played his deadly play for slid out of his reach into 
the polished hands of a quiet spectator, who staked no tiling. 
But he did not know that; he thought of nothing — not even 
of Amelia — as he rushed along to the railway, and flew by 
that iron road, at the swiftest pace, to the nearest neighbor- 
ing town he could reach in the vicinity of Lanwoth Moor ; 
he was beyond thinking, in the extremity of his haste and 
desperation. The bkuf wings were spr^uid over the lonely 
honse. Death, whom he had invok^, was coming — his 
fortune wonld soon be all his own ; but there was never 
spectator at a tragedy who held his breath for its consonir 
mation as Horace Soarsdale did, rushing out of his own 
black, unrepentant remorse and misery to Marchmain. 
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CHAFTEB T.Yix 

How that dark interval of time had passed at March main 
no one could tell — ^for Pegcry, the only individual who could 
have known, had loug ceased to speculate on her master's 
sentiments and feelings, and learned to content herself with 
things M they oame. Bnt jnst as Colonel Satherland, in 
single-minded devotion to the interests of his yonng fiiend 
Roger, and an honest and simple desire to set right the 
harm wMch he supposed to have been done by his nephew, 
had drawn dose in his circles of laborioos but nnprofitable 
investigation to Lanwoth Moor^Peg^'s attention nad been 
called to her master's bodily condition. He had spent an 
ascitatcd and restless ni<iht, as she conhl hear by his motions 
in his own room, mid lor the first time in twenty years 
did not get up in the morning. When Pegc^y went to hi in, 
alarmed by this extraordinary occurrence, she found him in 
bed, paralyzed in one side, unable to speak, his face some- 
what distorted, and every thing helpless about him except 
his eyes, ll wns evidently and beyond any doubt " a stroke," 
and poor Peggy, alone in her solitude, and not knowing 
what to do-'-maid to leave him to seek assistance, and nn* 
able to ascertain what were his own wishes— pnt tlie ^sor- 
dered room tidy by instinct in the first place, nntil she was 
driven out of it^ scared and breathless, by those eyes whidl 
followed her movements every where. " Like as if an evil 
spirit had ta'oi possession," she said to herself, as she went 
quicker than usual in her fright and perplexity down the 
stnirs ; and Pegpry described many a day after how it was 
like an angel of mercy to hear Mr. Rdwarcl, that i^ now 
the cornel, the Lord bless him," knocking at the door all 
of a sudden, and asking if all was well at Marchmain. " I 
tould him all was as ill as iii could.be; and he never so 
mucli as cam in to rest, but went forth with liis staff in his 
hand five mile of road for the doctor and help," said Peg- 
gy ; and ye may all tell me about his own business ai^ 
other things he mid in hand, and owght ye please, but no 
man shall make me bdievey if he preaches till Christmas, 
that it waa an^^t bnt the very Lend himacF in grace pd 
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mercy that sent the cornel that moming, and uo other, to 
the master's door.'* 

That was a busy day for Colonel Sutherland. He sent 
not only the nearest coontrj doctor, bat an eiqf^refls to Ken- 
lisle for a more noted physician there, and sent abundant 
help to Peggy, and eveiy thing which the surgeon ooald 
suggest as Bkely to be of use. The old soldier's heart of 
pity yearned over the unfortunate man who had shut him- 
8^ out from all the tender charities of love. He dispatch- 
ed a letter instantly to Susan, bidding her come at once to 
nurse her father ; and when he ha'l aone every thing that 
his kind heart could suggest, went back slowly and thought- 
fully across the moor, with very sad thoughts in that good 
heart. Not because he thouiz:]it it sad to die ; the colonel 
had too many waiting for him on the other side of the river 
to compassionate those who were arriving at that conclusion 
of trouble ; but it was sad to coiisider the ending of this 
melancholy and miserable life. Better for himsehf, for his 
children, fi>r every body within hia inflnence, would it have 
been, if twenty years ago the ^rave bad received him into 
its harmlees qniet, instead of this miserable aednsion. And 
now, without even that privilege of a conscious pause upon 
the graved brink, which sweetens so many memories, and 
endears so many of tho dead, who, living, were less lova- 
ble, he was going away, this unhappy man. No wonder 
the tender heart of the old soldier was sad. It had been 
better not to be born than thns to rlie. 

When Colonel Sutherland retunu d to Marchmain lie was 
reluctant to enter the sick-room, fearing that even there the 
imprisoned mind, debarred of ordinary expression, would 
chafe at his presence, and put a cruel interpretation upon 
his kindness J but the importuDiiies of Peggy, the silent sur- 
prise of the surgeon, and indeed the forlorn and pitiful lone- 
nnees-of the patient himself overpowered his oljections. 
He went in and nN>ke to the stricken man lying there dumb 
upon his bed. Bie detailed all the circumstances of his bwn 
arrival, dwelling upoi\ its accidental character— he spoke of 
Susan, he spoke of Horace — ^for the doctor had declared 
that to restore his speech and faculties it would be well to 
rouse him, even to passion ; but alL without effect. Mr. 
Scarsdale lay in his dressing-gown among the T)ed-clothe8, 
in that dead silence whicli looked almost Tiialicious, and of 
purpose, contrasted with the wild watchfulness of his eyes. 
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One hand la^ powerless and numb bedde him; the other 
held with a tight grasp some folds of the white ooverlet. 
There he lay stretched oat motionless, attempting no notice 
of the remedies they applied to him, suffering himself to be 
moved and shifted about like a Ic^, bat following every 
movement, every gleam of light, every passing shadow, with 
those eyes so desperately alive and awake. When he had 
once entororl that melancholy Fiok-room, tlie colonel for Tcry 
pity couid not leave it. He sat down by the side of the 
bed, his whole heart moved with a passion unspeakable. 
He could not bear to think that no kindred blood or famil- 
iar voice was near the unhappy sufferer. Peggy, it is true, 
went and came ; butl'eggy was afraid of her master, whom 
she had served so long and faithfully. She was supersti- 
tious, with her long solitude and broken spirit ; she thought 
her master had already gone to his account, and that it was 
some malignant spirit ymck looked out of these wild, wak- 
ing eyes. 

Aft 1 two days of this hopeless lethargy, during which 
Ck)lonel Sutherland never left his post, but watched night 
and day, dozing sometimes for an hour in the armchair by 

the bedside, Susan arrived, under charge of Patchey, to 
whom the thoughtful colonel had written. It was a strange 
home coniinn: for Susan, in the midst of all her sweet new 
, hopes and boLnnning thrills of life. But when Susan, in- 
stead of being taken into Peggy's motherly arms, and kiss- 
ed, and blessed, and cried over, as she expected, felt Peggy, 
after her first scream of welcome, bear heavily upon her 
shoulder, and drop off into a dead faint of exhaustion and 
over-excitement, sne saw at once this was no time to think 
of herself. When Peggy was better, she took off her trav- 
eling dress, and went up without a mementos delay to her 
&ther's room, where Uncle Edward sat, pale with watch- 
ing. Susan, t oo, was shocked and frightened more than she 
dared say by the sick man's attentive eyes ; but she took 
the nurse's place with a natural and instinctive readiness, 
and begged her uncle to go away and get some rest. Why 
should they watch him with such careful, tender anxiety — 
the banished danL^lit( r and the insulted friend? Why, in 
this dismal need ol" his, did tliese two come, whom he had 
sent away from him, and come as though that imprisoned 
spirit which they watched had been a heart of love ? But 
nobody couid tell in this world whether such thoughts 
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toached the heart of the recluse, as he lay nnmoying, un- 
flleepLni^, speechless, upon that dreadful bed. The days 
which had now passed since lie took any nourishment, the 
unnatural state in wliicli be l:iy, made bis con<lition, unhope- 
ful enough at lirst, tiiiirely hopeless now. Ho was dying 
slowly, no one knowing how it went with him in the depths 
of his hidden soul, ana no one able to interpret if any late 
compunctions, any meltings of the shut-up heart, or touches 
of hutnan charity, were shining at iengih, at last, when all 
uiieraace was over, out of these wakeful eyes. 

When Susan took her nude's plaoe for the next long 
rngfat— when tbrongfa all the ailent hoars she oonkL not 
more witiioiit attraotin^ these sleeplesB loolo, which were 
all that remained of this man's will and mind— Susan got 
frightened in spite of herself. So alive, so waking, so des- 
perately consdons were these eyes, that the poor girl fell 
down on her Imees by the bedside^ and implored her fiither 
to speak to her. 

"Only speak, say any thing, if it was to curse me!" said 
poor Susan. It wns impossible to believe that he could not 
if ho would. And then one gleam of expression different 
from their usual strain of watchfulness appeared in Mr. 
Scarsdale's eyes ; a strange gleam, as if tears were in them ; 
a momentaiy melting of the hard heartj a wandering move- 
ment of the onparalyzed hand to lay it on her head. Susan 
hid her ^ce, weeping aloud, the touch going to her heart as 
never tender Others blessing went, and her whole young 
soul heaving within her, at £e thought how little she haid 
loved hiniy he who rdented over her and blessed her thus 
under the stony hand ot death. Never in all his hard lifb 
had so sweet ' a gush of human gratitude followed any act 
of Mr. Soarsdale. It was well for him that it was his kst. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

At that moment when Susan, fnW of tenderness and com- 
punction, knelt by her father's bedside, and Mr. Scarsdale's 
hand still trembled upon her hair — ^token, all too late, of the 
love which might have been— the door of the room opened 
stealthily for a moment, and Horace looked in. Whether it 
was that Mr. Scaradale had preserved the sense of heaiing 
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as dislanody as he seemed to do that of dsht^ or that m 
strange magio of hostility drew his eyes to that quarter, it 

is impossible to say ; but when Horace's gaze fell upon the 
bed and its ghastly inhabitant, his father's eyes met his, 
with a look which ail the world and aU its pleasures oonld 
never efface from the young man's mind. He staggered 

back, startled out of all self-control, and uttering, in spite of 
himself, a cry, half of defiance, half of horror ; while the un- 
happy father of these two children, thrusting, with the force 
of extremity, Susan's fair head away from, liim, swayed 
round, by a desperate impulse, his haU-iifeless body, and 
turned his face to the wall. Startled out of her filial delu- 
sion, and with her iaculties confused by the sudden thrust 
away, which was given with feverish force, Susan stumbled 
to her feet In sadden terror. Horace was standing ghastly 
pale by the door, his bloodless lips apart, his eyes ffllateo, 
nis manner so frightfully excited and unnatural, that Susan's 
first impulse was to interpose the frail protection of her own 
body between the helpless father an 1 tie frantio son. As 
she stood alarmed, protecting the bed, Horace gare a ghast- 
It sneer at her, and said, '^Too late!" hoarsely out of his 
tnroat. lie saw well enough that she was afraid of him, 
and meant to defend her father; but nothing in the world 
could have initiated Susan into the horrible meaning of that 
"too late." When she thought of it, slie supposed her 
brother to mean too late to be recognized, to ask his father's 
pardon — perhaps to gain his father's blessing, as she liad 
done; and with tliat idea her feeling changed. 

" Kot too late, Horace," said poor Susan ; he is sensible 
—he knows me* But oh I before you speak to him, call 
Peggy first, and bid her tell the doctor. Q^ie. doctored 
he was to be called whenever papa moved." 

" The doctor ! What doctor ^^what does he want with 
a doctor?" said Horace, in Ms hoarse, dreadful voice. 

" The doctor is in the houses-Uncle Edward would not 
let him go away. He has moved — he has all but spoken I 
Oh ! call the doctor, Horace I" cried Susan, eagerly ; " per- 
haps it may be a sign for the better! CaliPeggy— ^e ^nll 
tell you whore he is !'* 

But Horace stood still on the threshold of the fatal room, 
looking round with wild, investigating eyes, as anxious, as 
desperate, as the sufferer's own. Where was it? — where 
WLLi that little medicine-chest, which Lad dealt a slower 
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death than he expected, but which, if it were found, might 
•nalch the cup from his own Hps, and abridge hk life-long 
punishment? Where was it? The dying man upon that 
bed, dreadfhi as was his son's cmiofiity about htm, and terri- 
ble as the shock had been when their eyes met, was less im- 
portant now iliau til at chest and its tell-tale contents. He 
gaaed aronnd with his wild eyes^HBO like his father's — look- 
ing at every thing but his father, who lay motionless, his 
dread eyes closed now, and his face turned toward the walL 
Susan, in wild impatience, stam])Ld licr foot upon the floor, 
hoping by that means to attract somebody. There was a 
stir below, as of some one ^\\lo heard her; and Horace, 
roused by the sound, approached the bedside cautiously. 
•* He is dead !" her brother whispered in Susan's ears. It 
was the uiiddle of the night, dark and btill • and the poor 
girl, standing here between the dying man — who, perliaps, 
had died in uiat dreadful moment— and the li?ing man, woo 
looked like a maniac, lost all her self-command. She cried 
alond in the extremity of her fear and angmsh. Was Hor- 
ace mad!^ And in that miserable moment^ with his rebel 
sun 1 etnmed to vex his soul, had her father passed away? 

The stamping of Susan's foot on the floor, the sound of 
some commotion in the sick-room, and at last her Toice call* 
ing out in uncontrollable terror, brought all the other in- 
mates of the house to the room — Pegpr}% the doctor half 
awake, the nurse, and Uncle Edward, all of whom, at Su- 
san's earnest instance, liad Iain down to seek an hour's sleep. 
Among all these fin.xious people Horace looked still more 
like a spectre — but after another mouient spent in inquisi- 
tive inspection of the room, he turned to the doctor, and 
overpowered him with questions. As if in braggadocio and 
daring exhibition of his want of feeling, he ur^ed the sur- 

f eon wto descriptions of the complaint : what it was-^-and 
ow it came on— -and what were its particular features. 
While the astonished doctor replied as shorU^ as possiUe^ 
and tnmed his back upon the heartless questioner, Horace 
hovered more and more closely about his Other's bed. An- 
other fit produced by the sudden appearance of his eon had 
almost completed the mortal work which was going on in 
the emaciated frame of the recluse. It did not matter to 
any body now that those eyes were faintly open, which a 
little while ago were full of unspeakable* thino^s ; the force 
aud the life had ebbed out of those windows of the soul. 
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and the patient no longer knew any thing of the agitated 
consultations going on over him» or of the hideous curiositv 
with which his son thnist into those, asking questions whida 
horrified the hearers. When the doctor said that there were 
complications in this case which made it difficult to treat, - 
the young man laughed a short, hoarse, horrible laugh, and 
asked "How long do you think he will last?" in a tone 
which made them shudder. They were all afraid of his 
haggard figure as it swayed to and l\ o about the bed. 

" 1 ouVe been drinking, sir," said the doctor, in authori- 
tative disgust. "You can't do any good here — be quiet 
and eo to bed. He distresses the patient j some of you 
take him away." 

" Mr. Ilorry, come with me," said Peggy, laying her hand 
upon his shoulder. He followed her out of the room with- 
out saying any thing. He vfcts mad, crsEed, intoxicated; 
hut with a^deadlier poison than was ever distilled from com 
or Tine I 

The old woman took him into his own room and left him 
there. She shook her head at him in sad displeasure, but 
understood nothing of the tragic misery which made him 
mad. 

"I bid ye not to grieve," pbe said, reproachfully. "The 
Lord knows he's been little of a father to you, that you 
should break your heart for him ; but be dacent, Mr. Hor- 
ry, be dacent ; if it's no for love's sake, as is no possible, yet 
have respect to death." 

When Peggy left him Horace buried his haggard face in 
those hands which had gi'own thin and sharp liko the claws 
of a bird of prey. ^' Have respect to death P — to the death 
which he had mvoked—^ the destruction he had made. 
He sank down prostrate upon the floor, and lay there in a 
heap, helpless, oyeroome by the horror of what he had done. 
The strength of an army could not hare kept him firom 
Marohmain at that terrible crisis and climax of his fate; but 
now when he was here, he could but lie prostrate in the 
wildest hopeless misery, or, mad with his guilt, peer like a 
ghoul about his father's death-bed. It was easier to do 
that, noting horribly every slow step of the approaching 
presence, than it was to lie liere in the dismal creeping si- 
lence, with that footstep creaking on the stair, and chilling 
the night, and a hundred deadly sprites of vengeance shout- 
ing Murder ! murder ! all night long into his miserable car. 
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CHAPTER LXXL 

Before that night was over the terriblo visitor whom 
Horace believed hia own act to have brought to Marchmain 
entered the lonely house; but the unhappy parricide did 
not hear or see the entrance of that last messenger. While 
his father sank gradually into the longer and surer quietude, 
Bleep, feverish and paimol, fell upon the son. He had no4 
slept for numy nights, and his great exatanenti added to 
the fetigue of hk jovmejf haa oompleldj exhausted Ms 
frame. The oeofosed and paioful eommotioa in the adjoii>- 
ing apartment as the mortal moment approached ; the sobs 
of Susan, who saw Death for the first timS) and found the 
sight of those last agonies intolerable and beyond her 
strengUi ; the solemn bustle aflerward, when the last of- 
fices had to be performed — were all insufficient to awake 
Horace out of the deep but unquiet slumber, over which 

Ehantoiiis and fever brooded. He lay as Peggy had left 
im, in liis travel-soiled and disordered dress, fatigued, liag- 
gard, bearing such weariness and exhaustion in his face 
that it would have taken harder hearts than those of his 
sister and uncle to close themselves against him. But Hor- 
ace was as imoonsdioiis of the visit of Sesaa and TJnde Ed- 
murd as of any other inddent of the ni^t. They stood 
over him as he slept, talking in whispers; bnt those sooth- 
ing voices did not enter into the fever of hb dream. Susan 
was crying quietly) every word she spoke prodncing a fresh 
overflow of teais-Haatural tean» which she oould not help 
shedding, but soon must wipe away. Nothing leas was poch 
sible to ncr tender heart, and it would have been strange if 
the end of that unloving and unlovely life had produced any 
thing more. 

" He looks so tired — ^poor Horace ! Oh ! Uncle Edward, 
he is not so hard-hearted as people thought ! — he will feel 
this very much ; think how troubled he looked last nighty" 
said Susan. 

"Yes, Susan," said Uncle Edward, with a sigh, "more 
than troubled; bat I do not blame him; it was not his fiinlt 
— ^the evil was done before he was bom.". 
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^ What eTil, imole?*' aaked Snaan, lookbig up with won- 
der through her tears. 

My poor child, it would but horrify yon,'' mid Unole 
Edward. I can not think but Horace, somehow or oth- 
er, has found it out. Your brother lying there, Susan, 
is now one of the richest men in Enn:1and ; yonr c^rriTirlfa- 
ther's will passed over your poor father, and left every thing 
to Horfice. Ah, Susan ! nothing but passion, and misery, 
and black revenge on one side and the other ; and look at 
this youns; heir — poor Horace ! tJioy luive heaped up money 
for him, but they have already robbed liiin of all the bloom 
and promise of his life." 

^^You don^t ihiiik he has done anj thing yery wrong, 
Unde Edward aaid Sii8aii» trembhng and crying more 
and more. 

For looking down upon that fiuse, all darUy pale in ita 
deeping passion, with its deep-drawn lines of pain and 
stealthy carres about the closed eyes, it was hard to 
think of misery inflicted by other people. Misery self- 

infi(l(*, and guilt actual and personal, Inv even in the pleep 
of Horace Scarsdale's face. Susan's mind did not take in 
or comprehend that statement about her grandfather and 
his wealth, and "one of the richest men in England." The 
words had no meaninsr to her at that melancholy moment. 
She thought only of the brother of her chilcihooJ in that 
heavy sleep of exhaustion and mis^y, thrown down in a 
heap like one who had not even heart enough to atreldi 
himself out in common comibrt ; and her heart yearned orer 
him, whatever he might have done. 

"I think, perhaps," said the ookme!, with hesitation, 
^^that the journey and the excitement^ and perhaps taking 
something he was not used to, overcame him last night. 
Sleep is the best thing for him ; let US leave him quiet 
—he will be better when he wakes." 

And so they left him ; Colonel Sutherland really believ- 
ing that to brave himself for a scene which must excite him 
painfully, but where real grief was not to be expected from 
him, Horace had come intoxicated to his father's death-bed, 
and Susan, half disgusted, half comtbi Led to believe that his 
matiiac looks of last night might be attributed to such a 
eause. They went away, the colond to take an hour's sleep 
after his long visit) ana Susan to weep out her heart think- 
ing over that one tondi of natural sympathy, whidi, beyond 
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death and the grave, gave her more hold of love npon her 
father than blio Lad ever before felt herself to posbess. Tho 
monung was kindling over the moor, brightening the gold- 
en4>loiB0med gorse, and glowing over the purple beds of 
heather ; but m blinds were drawn down and the shntten 
closed in Marchmain; the obseare and gloomy atmosphere 
of death reigned in XbB honse.' P^SSy hy the kitchen 
fire, with her white apron thrown oyer her hcad'^^ier mind 
lost in k>ng trains of recollection, sometinies her wearied 
frame yiel(Sng to a half hoar's sleep, sometimes her trou- 
bled tliouirhts overflowincT in a few natural tears. The wo- 
man who had come to be nurse and honsehold assistant 
dozed on the other side of the fire. Colonel Sutherland, 
very grave, and full of the thou<:^hts which-death brings in 
his train, sat alone in the darkuuod diaing-room, taking an 
hour's sleep, as he said — ^though in reality the old soldier 
had only read his morning chiiptor in his old Bible, and was 
composmg himself with &e tender strength of these words 
of God; while Sqsan, withdrawn In her own room, gave 
the dead man his 4aes, and paid that duty of nature^ a wch 
man^s lamentationsy to the oonduded Hfe. 

In this Imgaor and stillness of the death-consecsrated 
house, where no agony of living grief reigned, bat only tlie 
natural pathos ana the natural rest, Horace awoke at bright 
mid-day from his unnatural sleep. Accustomed to the nois- 
os of a town, and to the perpetual wasting of hia own bum- 
iu<j; thouij;lits, the stillness struck him strangely, with a chill 
calm which he could not explain. He sat up mechanically, 
and put the lank disordered hair from his face, trying to 
recollect where he was, and what had happened. Loo^g 
round at that room, strange yet familiar, the shelter of aU 
his youthful years, he could almost have supposed that ev- 
erjr thing else was but a hideous dream, and that he him- 
fldf w;a8 nothing worse or guiltier than the rebellions lad 
who onoe dept and dreamed within these homel^f walls. 
Bnt then bitl>7 tnt the Ught- brightened npon mm; he 
traced out the whole black history line by line ; the first sng- 
gestion of this guilt at which he had shuddered — the re- 
turning thoughts which grew familiar to hint-^e deed 
itself, black and breathless in its stealthy and secret crime ; 
and now the rons^mimation had come! At thfit thou^rbt 
he started from his bod, all his ymlscs boating with the 
strength of fear. Wliat was he tliinkiug of ? — ^the great 
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Stakes he liad played for and won? the big inaooesaible 
fortune which made him this da^, in this obscnre house, as 
Unde Edward said, one of the richest men in England? the 
wealthy inheritance) which was all his own ? He thought 
of no such thing, poor madman, in his frightful success and 
triomph; far from that ruined soul and miserable house 
were now the delusions of love and fortune which had wUed 
him into crime; no exultant thongbt of fortune gained — no 
lover^s fancy of Amelia won, warmed him In the first sharp 
access of misery. He thought of one thing, and one only, 
in the abject horror of that guilt which he himself knew, 
though no one else did. The fatal box in which he had laid 
his train of destruction — the medicine-chest where hits father 
had gone to seek healing and had found death. Where was 
it ? He saw it iu his homing imagination a &r more dread 
ohstade than had heen that life wludi he had destroyed, 
standing hetween him and all ih» objects of his ambitum ; 
he could not look any where but that &tid "vision glided be- 
fore him, clear with its brass-bound comers, its tiny phials, 
and the lock which dosed with such a horrible jar. It 
haunted his miserable eyes, a guilty spectrmn — where was 
it? — hfid the doctor, perhaps, taken possession of it already 
to detect the secret ielon, lurking raurderons under its seem- 
ing innocence? — had the vindictive victim of that snare 
given it over into some one's hand, a witness not to be in- 
timidated against the parricide ? The heavy drops rained 
from his white face, his limbs trembled like palsy, liis very 
youth and stieiiglh forsook him in tliat dread emergency. 
Bv a dark intuition he knew that his father was dead, that 
all was over; that, so &r as saperficial appearances went) 
the fortune and the triumph were his own; and so got up 
— God help him I — in a fever of hopeless misery, to look for 
that fatal token which might, his excited ^cy supposed, 
turn all the tide against him, and take his very life. He 
went out trembling and feeble, out of the shelter of his 
room — afraid of the daylight, of the stillness, of every thing 
about and around him — treml>ling, like a felon as he was, at 
his own dreary and hideous success. This was how Horace 
Scarsdalc came into his fortune, in faithful fulfillment of his 
grandfather's wicked will ! 
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CHAFTSR LXXn. 

Abmed by the eactfemity of hit thsem, Horace ventared, 
no one being near to spy upon him, to enter, in his miser- 
able search, the chamber of death itself. He dared not 
look toward the bed, on which lay that rigid outline of hu- 
manity, fill covered and dressed 'with •\Thite. He could 
ficarceiy coiituiii the horror of Ins trembiing as he stood, dis- 
mayed and powerless, in the presence of his victim; but, 
after his fii ^^t panse of involuntary homage, he turned — 
though still not daring to turn liis back to the bed, over- 
powered with a terror which he could not explain — to pur- 
sue his search. Stealthily moving about, vrith his head 
bent, and his stq^ dinffling as if with age, he ezataiiied eff- 
cry comer, peeimg into the wardrobe^ where his heart 
thrilled desperately to see the weU-ranembered ganneiits 
whioh it was so hard to believe could never be worn again ; 
and tiunin^ over iamiliar articles of daily use with awed 
and tremUmg fingers, as though they could betray him; 
but he could not nnd any trace of the object of his search. 
Its very absence seemed to him siGrnificniit and terrible. 
Hnd some enemy taken it to testify against him? Ilad the 
dead man himself taken measure^ to secure his own re- 
venge ? Ueavy, cold, clammy beads of moisture hung upon 
the young man's face ; a chill as of death entered into bis 
heart; deep to the very centre of his being lie himself knew 
and felt his own guilt — and now another mysterious, gnaw- 
ing misery was Mlded to his own sdfoonscionsness. Some 
one else knew also ; some one meaning him evil had with- 
drawn that dreadftd instrument of d^th and Tcngeanee. 
He had played his horrible game, but the great stakes were 
further off than ever, Ah«ady, in his miserable, excited 
imagination, lie saw» instead of fortnne and Amelia, a trial 
and a scaSbld, and the dread name of parridde. A wild 
agony of impatience and intolerable suffering came over 
him. "Rfithcr than wait till this slow, deidly avenger of 
blood had found him out, he would rush forth somewhere, 
and denounce himself, and have it over. His punishment 
was more than he could bear I 
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But all was silent iii the death-stricken house ; not a sound, 
save the loud ticking of the clock down stairs, and the deep 
throbs of his own hearty could Horace hear as he stood, 
stealthy and desperate, at the door of his Other's room. 
Suaan^s &oe, innocent and wondering; Unde Edward's be- 
nign countenance, disaj^proving and sad; and, still more 
dangerous, Peggy's troubled eyes, watching where he went 
and what he did, haunted his imagination. He could fancy 
them all grouped together under covert somewhere, watch- 
ing that guilty, stealthy pause of his — watching his secret, 
clandestine footsteps as he stole down stairs. But still ho 
did go do^VTl, in the breathless cowardice of his conscious 
crime; fearins* eveiy thing, yet with all his mind fixed, in 
an intensity which was half insane, upon that dumb witness 
against him. He did not expect to lind it. He could have 
supposed it possessed by some malicious spirit, and with an 
actual animate will working against him ; but he could not 
rest till he had, through every corner, sought it out — ^if, 
perhaps, it could be found. 

When he had got down stairs he paused again to consider 
whei*e he should go; a faint sound of Peggy^s Toice in the 
kitchen, and the slight stir made now and then for a mo- 
ment by Colonel Sutherland in the dining parlor, confused 
and stopped him in his course. He stond for a moment 
irresohite and breathless, not seeing what to do, and then 
almost involuntarily oppned the closed door of Mr. Scars- 
dale's study. The recluse was dead, and could harm no 
man now ; but he was alive when his guilty son stepped 
into that room so deeply instinct with his presence, Avhere 
now more than ever he lived and had his sure abode. Al- 
most more awful than the actual presence of the dead was 
that presence unseen and terrible, the invisible life of life, 
which death could not touch, and which should remain here 
forever, Horace dared scarcely breathe the air of this de- 
serted room. An hour^s imprisonment in it) in bis present 
state of mind, would have driven htm into mad superstition, 
if not to positive frenzy ; but he saw something there, set 
out almost with ostentation on the table, which would have 
drawn him through fire and water. There it stood, solemn- 
ly by itself, the books and papers cleared away from its im- 
mediate vicinity, in malign and mischievous state, calling 
the attention of every one who entered! Horace made his 
shuddering way forwiu-d, and seized upon it with the grasp 
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of desperadon. Yes, there it waii with all iU evidenoe 
within lu8 own Teach» and safe, if he wiUed it ao^ to barm 
him no morel 

The little medicine-chest was partially open, with the key 
in its lock; but this had been done of pnrpoM, and was the 
result of^no accident ; and within lay somethbg white — 
aheet of paper— wliioh assuredly was not there when he had 

opened it before. Almost too anxious to pay any attention 
to these elaborate marks of intention and design, Horace 
seized the box and the phial which he bad filled. He could 
not pause even to look whether the leather which covered 
the cork had been removed, or any of the contents were 

tone, but hastened to the fire-place, where the ashes of a 
re still lay in the grate, and with trembling hands broke 
the neck of the bottle against the grate and emptied out 
ita eontenta— for he dared n<^ go outside, lest aome one 
abonld see him. As he ^p^mea, kneeling on the hearth^ 
breathlefla, and with a beating heart, he tried to take com- 
fort and reassure himself It was gone ; no evidence ezist- 
ed now that the son had ^tered in, murderous and secret, 
to the father's chamber. He tried to persuade himself that 
he breathed more freely ; then he groveled down upon the 
hearth, and hid his face in his hands. God help him I what 
did it matter thougli no onn else suspected? — deep in the 
bottom of his heart did not he know / — and was there any 
thing in heaven or earth which could wash the horror of 
that certainty out of Horace Soarsdale's miserable mind? 
He had been selfish, malicious, unloving beiure ; but never 
tiii now had he been a murderer — and, oh I the horrible dif- 
ference, the change unspeakable, which that dread distino- 
tion made! 

HowcTer, he got up at last, all shuddering and weak, 
with the remains of the phial grasped in his hand, and with 
a morbid curiosity returned again to examme tiie box. 
This time he set it open and took out the sheet of paper. 
He could scarcely distinguish the words at firsti for the awe 
o£ looking at his father's writing, and receiving thus, as it 
were, a direct message from the dead ; but when the sense 
slowly broke upon him the effect was like a stroke of magic. 
He stood staring at the paper, his eyes starting from his 
head, his face flushing and paling with wild vicissitudes of 
color ; then he dropped down heavily on the floor, thrust- 
ing a»ide uaconscioosly Mr. Scarsdale's chair, w iiich stood 
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in its usual place by the table. He oonkl neither cry nor 
help himself; he fell heavily, like a man stunned by a sud- 
den blow — voice, strength, oonsoionsness went out of him ; 
he lay prostrate, with iiis head upon the fleecy lambskin 
where liis father's feet bad been accustomed to rest, no 
longer a sell-defending, self-torturing, conscious parricide, 
with a brand upon his soul worse than that of Cain ; a fig- 
ure blind and helpless, an insensible, inanimate mass of dull 
flesh and blood, conscious of nothing in the world, not even 
that he lived and was a man. 

The paper fell fluttering after him. and covered his face. 
It was of the kind, and color which Mr* Scarsdale always 
nsed — ^a blue flimsy lea^ and had been carefully cut to fit 
the box in which it was placed. What had tempted the 
recluse to record thus his suspicions and his precaution, no 
one in the world could now ever tell; save as the expres- 
sion of a vindictive sentiment, and secret triumph to him- 
self in his solitude for discovering and baffling a secret ene- 
my, tbere M'as no meaning in it, and the chances are that 
nothing would have brought these words from t he uiiliappy 
father's pen could he have known tbe overpowering trans- 
port of relief wbicb at sigbt of tbem sbould overtbrow all 
the strength and make useless the defenses of the still more 
liuliappy son. On the paper were written in large letters, 
in Mr. Scar^dalo'b di&tinctest handwriting, tbe following 
words: 

Tampered with by some person to me xmknown, and 
the contents of this diest lefb untouched by me smce the 
dd May, on which day I have reason to believe this was 
done/' 

This was the date of Horn re's fatal visit to Marchmain; 
and the solemn statement of tbe dead man relieving him 
from the actual guilt witli which he bolioved himself ac- 
cursed, had overpowered bini with an emotion beyond 
words — beyond tbougbt. Enough was left to stin;:!: him all 
his life long with black suggestions of inefiaceable remorse, 
but so far as act and deed went be was not guilty. He 
could say nothing in his unspeakable relief. The desperate 
tension of bis misery bad kept him alive and conscious by 
very consequence of its sufferings ; but when the bow was 
. unstrung it yielded instantly. There he lay senseless where 
his father's root bad usei to rest, smitten to the heart with 
an undeserved and unutterable consolation--guilty, yet not 
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guiltj, by some Btrttige mteipoeitioii of God. He coM 
not eyen be thankful in tliis overpowering, unbelievable ie< 
fief from bis misery ; he oonld only &11 fiunUng, nncon- 
BGioii8» rapt beyond all sense and feeling. He was deeply, 
nuaerably guilty ; too deeply stained ever to be clear of that 
remembrance in this life ; bnt he was not a parricklp, Tn. 
spitG of himself he was saved from that horror, and liamaa 
hope might be poaaiUe to him stilL 



CIIAPTEli LXXTTL 

**Ani> so the cornel's at Mardimain; it's like yoa're ao- 
quaint with all the bistoir of that fiunily, FSatohey, my lad 
— tak up your glass ; oida eomnMles like yon and me are no 
In the way of meeting every day, and yoa*ve a long road 
and a lone across the moor.*' 

So said Sergeant Kennedy, possessed with a yirtaous en* 
riosity to learn all that could be learned from " the cornel's 
owa man," who, with the instinct peculiar to his class, had 
speedily found out that good ale and company were to be 
had at the Tiilington Arms," where Mrs. Gilsiaud showed 
great respect and honor to the important Patchey. Patch- 
ey had already taken glasses enough to increase his dignity 
and solemn demeanor. He had grown slow and big of 
speech, and eloquent on the great importance of hia own 
services to the colonel. 

^^He's a wise man for other fblk,** said Fatohey, deliba> 
atel^, bnt a duld, and nothing bnt a child, where his own 
affiurs is concerned. If it werena for me that ken the world, 
and keep a striet eye npon the house, he would be ndned^ 
mum ; ye may take my word for it — ^ten times in the year." 

" Acquaint with all the £unily I'm no a braggart," said 
Patchey, in answer to this question ; "but it stands to natur 
that in the coorse of our colloquies upon affiurs in genersl 
the cornel says many a thing to me." 

"Not a doubt about it — especially," said the sergeant, 
gravely, as you're well known to be a discreet lad, and 
wan that's to be trusted — as was known of ye since ever ye 
entered the regiment, though I say it. Ye see, mistress, he 
was always a weel-respected man." 

^Tbe oomel, as I was saying," oonlinned Patchey, pasa* 
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ing loftily over this compHmait, " says many a thing to me 
that it would ill beoome me to say over again ; bat 1Mb ye 
a* ken as well as me. The graueman at Marchmdn was 
married upon the cornel's sister, and died of a stroke, and 
the visitation of God, the day afore yesterday ; and a' tho 
great fortmie that's been lying gathering this mony a year 

Las come to his son." 

" Eyeh, Mr. Patchey 1 but the fort in' — that's just the thing 
T can not make owght of, head nor tail," cried Mrs. Gils^ 
laud; "there was never no sii^ns, as ever I heard tell on, 
of fbrtin' at ]\larchmaiii, and for a screw aud ouid skiudint, 
that would give nowght but the lowest for whatever she 
wanted, I'll enea^ there's no the marrow of Peg^y from 
Kenlisle to Garaue ; and if yon had asked me^ I comd hare 
vowed with my last breath that the family bad seen better 
days, and were as poor as ever a ftmily pretending to be 
gentry conld be." 

At this statement^ which he took to be derogatory to his 
dignity, Patdiey squared his spare shoulders, and erected 
his head* 

" Being near relations of my ain family," said Patchey, 
u i^i^QYc persons have oiioht to snj flj^in the family at March- 
main, 1 would rather, of the twa, that it was not said to me." 

"Agin the family!" cried Mrs. Gilsland — havers I wasn't 
Mr. Horry at ray house five nights in the week, and the 
cornel himsel' brought Miss here to dine? Do you mean 
to tell me it's agin a family to say it's seen better days? 
Eyeh I wao is mo I to think there's no a soul in the Grange 
but oold SaU^, and the young Squire out npon the world to 
seek his fortm' like any other man! bnt whereas die man 
wonld dare to say I thought the less o' Mr. Roger ? That^s 
no my disposition, Mr. Patdiey. It may be the way o* the 
world, bnt it isn't mine." 

^^Xjeftenant MusgraTe» if it's him yonVe meaning, he'll do 
weel, mum," said Patchey, with solemnity ; " he's been vis- 
itinc^ at ouv house, and the cornel's tooken him up. I would 
not say but more folk nor the cornel had a kindness for 
that lad ; bnt these afiaira are awfu' delicate. I wadna say 
a word for my iile." 

"Eyeh, man! I'll lay a shillinc^ it's Missl" cried Mrs. 
Gilsland, in great excitement and triumph. 

But all this has little to do with the family at March- 
main," said Sergeant Kennedy, as Patchey shoc^ his head 
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with mysterious importance — "what's the rights o' that 
story if wau might ask, Patchey, my friend ? — for it's little 
likely the cornel would keep a grand iamily bt^crcL like that 
from » oonfidential man like you.'* 

^TeH« nfAA ihere» sermuit; beH say more to mei will 
our cornel, wan to onr otoer Uymg man, were it Mr. Ked 
or Mr. Tom, that are bat oallanta," said FMohey. ken 
nuur nor most folk of a' our «n oonoems; but it's as good 
as a play to hear this. Fve made it oat, a ama* bit at a 
time, mysel' ; and if it werena that the gentleman's dead, 
ye mij:^]it how me clown into little bits before ye would get 
any thing that wnsua wanted to be beard ont of me. But 
he s gnne, poor gentleman, and the better for him, as I've 
little doulit ; and Mr, Horry, as ye liim, has come into 
a great fortime. Ye see the rights of it was this : — the auld 
man of a', the grandfather, had been a captions auld sinner, 
though I say it that should not; and being displeased ae 
way or anither at his son, this ane that's now dead, he made 
a wOl, Btriok catting bun ciS, and leaving Ibe baiH lobetit- 
anoe at bis death to his son, a .baby in bis noise's arms. 
TbaX*s jnst ihe diort and tbe long of i^ Pve read ddi like 
in print ; but it's no oflen ye meet wi' a devil's invention 
fike that in living life. And the oomel's sister'a bnsband, 
ye see, be took it savage, being bat a ydimg man then ; and 
the poor lady died, and down came he here, with an ill heart 
at a the world — and the rest ye ken as weel as me." 

"Eyeh, man, is that the tale?" said Mrs. Gilsiand. "I 
wouldn't say bat it was dead hard upon Mr. Horry's pap 
paw; but, dear life! was the ni;iu crazed that he would 
take it out on Lis childer ? — for more neglected things than 
them two, begging your pardon, Mr. Patchey, were not in 
this country-side; and how they've comed up to be as they 
are is just one of the miracles of Providence. Neytber a 
play nor a lesson like other folks's cMder, nor a sool to 
see tbem fine year's end to year's end. It was common 
talk; ibat^B the way I know; bot, eyeb, Mr. Fatebey ! had 
the very comel bimseF no tihooglit for tbem poor childer 
there?" 

*'The colonel was at his duty, mum," said Patchey. "He 
was resident at Rum Chunder station, and me with him ; 

and he served in the Biirmah wnr, nnd wherever bullets 
were flying, as the sergeant can tell you. There was. little 
time to thmk of our own bairns, let alone ither pec^le's, in 
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tliese days. The colonel was in Indeea, and in het wark, 
and mo with him, for nigh upon forty vear." 

^Hot work, ye may well say, Patchey, my Menol,^* said 
the mgeant) authoritatively. ^ It's little they know, them 
easy fonlks at home, what the like of huz souldiers goes 
through. Eat when you can and sleep when you oau, but 
work and fight awlwaya: them's the orders of hfe as was 
upon you and me." 

" Eyeh, sergeant I" cried Mrs. Gilsland, suddenly facing 
round upon the splf-betraycd veteran, "was them the words 
you said to my Sam, when the lad was 'ticed away and 'list- 
ed all out of your flatteries? — or to tbe young Squire, when 
he hearkened to you? Eyeh, ye deceiLful ould man ! Is't a 
parcel o' stories, and nowght else, ye tell to the poor young 
ladsj that knaw no better ? and make poor months, and take 
pity on the sodgherin', when ye're awl by yoursel'?'* 

Whisht, mistress, whisht said the sergeant, who had 
recovered during this speedi ftom his momentary dtsmaT, 
*^ Did I say owght but what's come true? Sam Gilalancirs 
been home on Sirlough, Patchey — as pretty a lad as ever 
handled a gun — corporal, and weU rooken on; and the 
yonng Squire's leflenant, and mentioned in the papers — and 
what could friend or relation, if it was an onreasonable wo- 
man, wish foi" more ?" 

''Ye may make your mind easy, mum, about Leflenant 
Musgrave ; and your son, if he's steady, will eome well on 
in the Rifles — ^'special when the corners tooken him up," 
said Patchey. " Our cornel, he's that kind of a man when 
he takes an interest in a lad he's not one that forgets. I 
should say ho would do uncommon well ii' he's steady, being 
come of responsiUe folk, and the cornel for a friend." 

^The Lord be thankit, I have little reason to complain I'' 
said Sam's mother, wiping her eyes with her apron ; and 
it's a rael handsome umionn, though it's no so gaudy as 
your red-ooats. I took my Sam for an officer and a grand 
gentleman when he came in at the door, before I saw his 
honest face,'' cried the good woman, with a sob of pride ; 
"and the cornel's good word is as good as a fortin', and 
he's uncommon kind is the younp;; Squire. I wish them all 
comfort and prosperity now and evermore," she concluded, 
with a little solemn courtesy, giving emphasis to hi r ij^ood 
wislu s — and Miss and Mr. Horry, as well; though he's no 
more like the cornel than you or me." 
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^Ho taikes aftor thefidthei^sftmil} — ^he*s no like none of 
our foDc," iaid Patohey ; *^ hat^ though I wooldna aay the 
corael altogether approves of hinif lie's much concerned 
about the young gentleman the noo* He's showed great 
feeling after a', that young man; he was like a lad out of 
his mind when the faither was ill ; and the day of the death, 
what does the cornel find but Maister Horace dead on his 
face, fainted off in the study, and in a high fever ever sinoOu 
The like of that, ye ken, shows feehng in a young man." 

" FeeUng ? They were none such good iriends in life, if 
awl tales be true," said Mrs. Giisland. "My man, John, 
was all but \mt to the door when he went for Mr. Horry's 
things ; and a lad like him, that was never greatly knawa 
for a loving heart, and was eominff into a fortin' besides^ 
Ibelhig here ior feeling there, I don^ see no ooeasion for Mr^ 
Horry fiunling away?' 

^Nor me,'' said uie sergeant^ emphatically; *'bat I ever 
said, and Fil ever say, that though he's the cornel's nevvy, 
and doubtless ^\ *clI oonneeted. and good blood on wan side 
of the house, m ever say yon^s an inscrutable lad." 

" That may be," said the solemn Patchey ; " but scrutable 
or no, he's in a brain fever, and craves guid guiding, and 
here's me como for the medicine, if I hadna fallen in with 
ower guid company. Weel, weel — an hour mair or less 
will do the lad uae harm. I've little faith in physic for 
such like disorders. If ye've a good constitution and a 
clear eouscience, and the lielp of Providence, ye'U fi^ht 
through ; if ye haveua, ye must e'en drop out of the ranks, 
and anither man'll take your place. Bat I have Hr. Hor* 
ace's bottle in my pocket a' this time; so, with yoor leaTe^ 
I'D bid you good-day." 

Saying which, Patchey stalked ont of the ^^Tillington 
Arms," and took his solemn way across the moor. His 
step was slow, and his cogitations momentous. If he did 
not think much about Horace and his medicine, he settled 
sundry knotty points in philosophy as he wended through 
the fragrant heather. Patchey's gravity and intense sense 
of decorum increused liabitiially with every glass he emp- 
tied ; but, perhaps, when his moralities flourisLied most, ho 
made least haste about his immediate business, and it is to 
be feared that the confidential communication wliich the col- 
onel made to him when he readied the iiouse was not of a 
flattering character. Horace got his physic an hour or two 
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later than the proper time; but FiAoItey'e flowers of elo- 
quence Idoflsomed no more that day in the kitchen of March- 
main. 



CHAPTER TiXXTV, 

It was not till weeks after the mortal remains of his fa- 
ther had been laid to their final rest that Horace, out of his 
fever and frenzy, came to himself. Long before that time 
the popular opinion had changed concerning Marchmain 
and its inhabitants. The straggling country neighborhood, 
with its little knots of villages, and solitary great houses, 
had eschewed for years that gaunt honse on the moor ; but, 
horn the day on which the old soldier and the weeping girl 
stood alone together beside that grave— Sasan, overpowered 
witii a natural grief^ which sprang more from her position as 
a daughter and a woman than from direct personal anguish, 
which could not exist in her case, weeping her tender natu- 
ral tears, full of filial compunction nnd pity, on that quiet 
bed, where the unquiet man had at last foimd I'est; while 
Colonel SutlK rlaiid stood by crravely mournful, his noble old 
face clouded with compassion and sorrow, not for the death, 
but for the life that found its conclusion there — the mind of 
the conntry-side had changed. The group was one winch 
those who saw it could uuL forgtit; and it began to be re- 
mentbered, in the great honses near, that Hr« Scarsdale, on 
his airivaly had beoi thought worthy of a visit, and that the 
name of the gallant old colonel was not unknown to fiune. 
Then, when already the matrons near began to take pity 

Jm Susan's lonely orphanage, and the dangerous illness 
her brother, rumors, of which nobody could trace the 
origin, began to spread of the family history, and the ^eat, 
unbelievable fortune which Mr. Scarsdale's death had put 
into the hands of his son. The story w^as tragical enough, 
and had shades suliiciently dark to bear dilution and varia- 
tion. Then Roger Musgrave appeared in haste upon tlio 
scene, bringing his mother wuth him to his desolate old 
Grange — his mother, and little Edmund, and, of necessity, 
a tram of servants. After a little they were followed — ■ 
some hasty furnishing having in the mean time been done at 
Boger's andent house — ^by tne beantiM Amelia and her de- 
ters. Amdia proclaimed herself most anxious to see and 
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comfort Snsan, her brother Roger's hnde — ^but perhaps had 
a little curiopit V besides to see with her own eves what were 
the substantial iUtractions of Annitacre Park. Ediiunid was 
not going tu die, and Amelia had but liitle chance ol" being 
an heiress ; so the beauty thought it might probably be as 
wen, before Horace Soaradale got better of me fever, to ar- 
nmge matters with Sir John. 

All these chaii^ came aboat ifMLe Horace lay seiiBelesa 
in the wild turmoil of hit fever, or, struggling with delirium 
and indpient madness, fought for his lite. Susan had al* 
ready received Tarioiia matronly visits of condolence and 
S3rmpathy ; various young ladies unknown to her before had 
declared themselves ready to swear cternnl frionclsbip with 
tlie solitary girl; and mnny a tiattering report of the wealth 
and importance of Horace, such as would have been bahii to 
his soul a few months ago, had been spread through the 
county; whilu Horace lay all unconscious of the fortune 
which had after all come to his hands unstained by actual 
bloodshed. When he did come to himself at last it was a 
warm mid-summer day, the blazing sun of which made vain 
elforts to penetrate into his darkened room; and that room 
was full of the limiries of siokaess^^hoae Inxaries which 
only the most close and affectionate care provides. In the 
wonder and weakness of his sndden awakmg) he lay mo» 
tionless for a time looking round him, nnable to connect 
what he saw with any portion of his former life. Long ex- 
perience and close observa6on of his nephew had convmced 
Colonel Sutherland that some great mental shock was the 
occasion of his sudden illness, and the tender-hearted old 
man, forgetting, when he watched by Horace's bedside, ev- 
ery tiling save that he was his sister's son, had caused every 
piece of fiuniture which could be changed in the room to be 
taken away, and replaced the familiar objects with safe un- 
known articles, which could recall no painful associations to 
hispatiCnt's mind. He was seated there himself grave and 
anzionsy for this awakening was the crins of the fever, and 
Uncle Bdward had persn even Susan to leave him alone 
by his nephew^s side. The colonel's heart was heavy as ho 
sat gravely pondering over the young man's ihoe; it was no 
"feding" which had driven Horace desperate when his fa- 
ther died ; and the grieved watcher, himself so nobly inno- 
cent and unsuspicious, could not but fear some miserable 
oonneotion between the yomig man's agony and that vindio* 
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live insdr^ytloii m Uie medioiiie-bliest He wbb sMd that 
Horace might say Bomething to betray bimaeli^ or to convey 
some similar doubt to the mind of hu sister, to vex Susan 
in her qnietness; so he would have no one there with him 
to watch that awaldng) bat sat by the bedside grieved, anz- 
ions, and alone. 

When TTorace's wandering, fceWe qlfince fell npon hig un- 
cle, a great cloud and shadow came over him even in the 
calm of his weakness. Every thing came back to him in 
that first glimpse of Uncle Edward's face. He shut hia eyes 
tightly again, with a longing to return to his insensibility, 
and gave a gi oan out of the depths of his miserable heart, 
lie was cured — his fever was over : he had come back to 
life, with its agonies worse than fever. The very soond of 
that groan gave signal of recovery to the watcher by his side. 

^ X on most keep quiet, Horace ; yon are better : you will 
soon be well, if yon take care. And here is Sometmng yon 
are to take," said tho colonel ^^Hnshl compose yourself 
you live ; and God is in heaven, and all will be well !" 

But Horace did not answer ;• he kept his eyes shut for an- 
other bitter moment, gathering up the threads of his scat- 
tered recollections. Then the last incident of all returned 
to him — he was innocent! — so ho snid to himself, with a 
natural human casuistry; innocent 1 though it was in spite 
of himself. TnnocentI at least, not guilty by the actual 
event. Then he opened his eyes and took the medicine; 
which his uncle had poured out for him. He was the same 
Horace as of old — subdued, but not changed; and in the 
sudden recollection that he was not a parricide, a rush of his 
old selfassertton returned to his awakeniug mind, and of his 
old soUen look to his &oe. Bat he did not say any thinc^ 
for the moment— he snnk back again njKm his pillows, weak 
to extremity; ahnost the only sign of life in him being that 
nneasy guiltiness in his hearty which even the discovery^ 
which )Sid released him fix>m the weight of murder, eonld 
only salve, and could not cure. 

But he was uneasy, too, with tho colonel's grave, grieved, 
conscious face beside him — he could not help sfiying some- 
thing. He remembered so distinctly now the study and all 
its familiar objects, the medicine-chest standing on the ta- 
ble ; somebody must have brought him from that place where 
he lost consciousuess, to this where he regained iL " Uncle, 
who found me?" he said, shutting his eyes once more, nn- 
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able to bear that grieved look of knowledge wliich was in 
the ooloners eyes. 

^ Zfound jrouy Honee,'' nad Gokmel Sitt]ieiUuid» quietly ; 
**let your mind be quite at zest, no one else eame near ua. 
I pnt away the little ]n0didne>chesty** be oontmned, widi hea> 
itation, and the paper whioh dropped ont of it. Tliey aze 
locked up in one of your <lrawerB$ no one has either seen or 
touciied them bat myflel£" 

Then there was a long, conscions pause ; neither the sick 
man nor the watcher spoke — the one contending witli hh 
patural sullen pride, which would confess no sin, and the 
horror within liim of knowing that so far as intention and 
purpose went lie was as guilty as any actual murderer ; the 
other grieved, silent, afraid, anxious not to hear that some 
diabolical pur]>ose \\:id been nursed in that young head, yet 
sadly feuriug that, whether confebbed or not, the wickedness 
had been there. 

^^ITnele,'* said HonuMy at lasti the words bnntin^ fnm 
his lips in aa eager paroxyim of defense against humsell^ 
and vindication to his own oooseiaioe— *^imoie» Jfdid him 
no hann.'' 

am very thankful to hear it» Horace^" said the colonel, 
very gravely; then he made another pause — unless it will 

relieve your mind tell me no more," he said, qnickly — " only, 
Horace, remember, you have been very near tlie grave ; per- 
haps you know yourself that you have been near sometbing 
more terrible than the grave ; you should pause and think 
now" while you can ; for every evil intention, as well as for 
every act of sin, there is pardon with God, for Jesus' sake." 

lie said il simply, but with a solemn, almost judicial grav- 
ity. He could not help jgaessiDg what bad been goin^ on 
in the troubled spirit beside him, of whioh he knew so little; 
he could not help shaddering at the thought of the honible 
goilt tern which, by accident, as it appeared, and interpo- 
sition of God, the young man had been unwittingly pre* 
served. God help him I — so young, so wretched, to drag 
the hideous burden of that remombranoe through all his 
days of life! The deepest pity, even amidst his horror, 
struck the old soldier's noble, innocent heart. He could not 
comprehend the guilt — but he felt the remorse, with a com- 
passion t hat was half divine. 

Horace made no reply — lie Fbrank, in spite of himself, as 
though he would have crept away morally out of hia uncle's 
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presenee; for the instant the yovng man realized, widi a 
aesperate foroe of oonviotioD, the golf fixed'* between heav- 
en and hell whieh none can pass over ; he felt it in his guilt 

a tlioiisand times more deeply than the purd heart beside 
him did, in its tender depths of pitj. He lay still in his 
weakness, with a mortified consciousness of humiliation and 
inferiority, insufferable to his arrogant spirit. Then it oc- 
curred to him that there was still one thinpf by which he 
might drag himself up iictitiously to that higher elevation, 
which he recognized vaguely in his downfall, and envied, 
though he knew it not. He turned once more toward the 
watcher by his bed with a sudden movement, which was so 
quiuk as to give him pain. 

"You think very badly of me," he said, hastily; "but I 
have got something to tell yon — something to tdl Roger 
Mnsgrave, whioh will remedy one eyil at least, and change^ 
more than you can suppose, his position in the world." 

The colonel waved his hand, with the action of a man 
who knows what another is abont to say. " My dear boy," 
he said, compassionately, " I am grieved that you can not 
have the satisfaction of doing, at least, this piece of justice 
— but you are too late. The Kenlisle attorney, hearing of 
your connection with Musgrave, and of some proniise you 
had made him when you heard of your father's ilhiess, sent 
to beg an interview with RoGfer and Sir John, and confess- 
ed the whole transaction. That matter has been arranged 
while you have been iU." 

"Do^ou mean Pouncet? — Ponnoet has consented to his 
own mm?" cried Horace, with a pang of disappointment. 
He had still been reckoning on this as a moral compensa- 
tion which it woold always be in his power to make, to bal- 
ance more or less his personal goilt. 

*^Not to his rain — ^they haye made tenns," said the col- 
onel. He restores the property, and pays something to 
Roger besides, and there will be no prosecution or expo- 
. sure. Ho loses Annitage's confidence, of course, and is no 
lon-ger his man of business ; but he preserves his character, 
aud eases his conscience. All that is arranged. My dear 
Horace, you are extremely weak : try to compose yourself, 
* and forget these troublesome affairs. If you can, fur your 
health's sake, endeavor to sleep." 

Horace turned his face sullenly toward the wall, and said 
no more. Perhaps this sharp pang of wexpeoted mortlfi- 
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cation and dis;ii>i>ointment cased him of his hfeftvier load, 
lie set his tiiiiih as he turned away and relieved himself 
from the sight of Undd Edward's compassionate and kind 
£use: every thing humiliated him In that eelf-imporUiiioe 
whidi was so strong a power within him. He once had it 
in his power to be at least Roger MusgraTe's magnanimona 
deliverer, and to expose the fraud which had lefl the yonthi 
penniless; bat he had lost his opporttwity, and even thiA 
moral muLe-up for his other grierous guilt had slid away 
from bim. He lay here powerless, known to one man, at 
least, in all the blackness of his evil intentioii, nml to more 
than one man stood revealed and visible, a willini^ accom- 
plice in a fraud, left in the lurch l)y tlie principal sinner. 
His disappointment — his failure — the humiliiition of his 
guilt — sickened him to the heart ; he cIofvc I his eyes upon 
the light, disgusted and iimcrable. He had his reward 1 
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*^ Aim so, hlnny, yon^te to be married, and set up in a 
honse of your own ; and, 'stead o' solitude, and a wild moor, 
and ould Peggy, have all the county wishing ye joy. Eh, 

wecl ! I'm an ould fool, and nowght else : I thmk upon the 
mistress, and I cnnna forbear. The bride goes forth with 
joy and blessin^r^ b it the Lord alone He l^ows what will 
come to pass thereupon/' 

And l*eggy, who was standinu: in the old dining-room 
— that room so strangely thrilled through, warmed, and 
brightened willi llic new life — examining one after another 
the pretty things which already began to be prepared for 
Susan's marriage, suddenly sunk down on a chair by theta- 
Ue and ooTered her fiwe, and sobbed aloud. 

^^Bat, Peggy, you should have a cheerful word for me,** 
said Susan— we have had so much trouble. Things will 
never happen with me as they did with mamma. For, Tea- 
gy,'* adaed the bride, with her honest eyes smiling fraiSc 
and sure out of the warm blush that rose over her face, 
"we will trust and help each other through every trouble. 
Trouble never can be very heavy when there are two of us 
to bear tlic loud." 

*^The Lord knows, and He alone," said the faithful mrr- 
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ant of the house. " Vm onld, and my heart trembles ; the 
like of me can not see, Miss Susan. 1 look upon the bride- 
white, and there's shadows o' slirouds and widow's mourn- 
ing a' covered ower and hidden in the bounie lulds. The 
Lord preserve ye from all ill and trouble that is beyond the 
strengtli oi'inan I — and grant to me to depart and be at rest, 
before ever cloud or bhadow comes upon the light o' my 
ould eyes !" 

Susan was not disconrased in her ovn undiscoiirageable 
hope and happiness even oy these melancholy words; but 
she was grieved for Peggy, who, broken and n^ous with 
her long solitude, was no longer like herself. She oame 
round to the old woman's side^ and put her young arms, 
which had olung there so often, round Pe|;gy's neck. 

" Do you know Horace is going to give me a fortune, 
Peggy ?" said SusnTi. " Horace is different, don't you think, 
since ho has been ill? I thought it would have turned his 
head to be so rich — but he does not seem to care; he is so 
much quieter, older than he used to be. I did not suppose 
he would have felt so much for poor papa." 

Peggy said nothing — but sIk gave an emphatic sliako 
of her head, and, diverted into a less pathetic channel of 
thought, dried her eyes, Peggy's sentiments were changed. 
It was the younger generation who were now in the ascend- 
ant, and Peggy's magnanimous instincts, falling to the weak<* 
er side, turned all her sympathy toward the dead. 

"But he is changed, though you shake your liead," said 
Susan ; " and I am to have a fortune — me I Every thing is 
Uncle Edward's doing. How I wondered when he brought 
me these India muslins, Peggy — do you remember? I 
thought you were all crazy when you spoke of 7ne wearing 
them — and now look here ; and I suppose," said Susan, \vith 
womanful satisfaction and vanity, "we shall see the best 
people in the county at the Grange." 

** And only your right, too," said Peggy, by way of inter- 
jection ; for Susan, iiaving fully launched hersell, was <^uite 
qualified to keep up the discourse. 

^^Emdally when Amelia Stenhouse manies Sir John. 
I wonder how she can marry that odd old man ; and so 
pretty as she is too — doii't you think she is very, very pretr 
ty» Peggy?" 

^ Handsome is as hands<mie does,' " said Susan's oracle, 
wilh great solemnity. 
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^Ob, to be sure; but one likes to be handsome all the 
same," said Susan. " I don't say T like Amelia out and out. 
I suppose she's too grand and too accomplished^ and too 
clever, and thnt sort of thing, for me; but she's very nice 
to look at, I^eggy ; and when she marries Sir John — ^" 

"When who marries Sir John?" asked Horace, abruptly. 
He had just come, rather feebly, into the room — convales- 
cent, but not strong, his mind working out all the vigor 
which should have gone to the strengthening of his bod^. 
That he was changed was certain, l)ut it was doublrol 
whether the change was bo eotirdy for the better as his sis- 
ter diaritably supposed. He did not look much more anu- 
able at the present moment; he came in witJi the sullen 
shade of old upon his face. He had heard part of Susan's 
last words ; but she did not know what a furious |^sion 
awoke in his heart when he asked) Who mames Sir 
John ?" 

" Oh, it is Ameha, Horace — Amelia, Roger's ludf-sister I 
did not you know about it?" said Susan, innocently — "you, 
too, who have known them longer than I ; it was settled 
last week.** 

" Oh, was it ?" said Horace, bitterly. He went out of the 
room the next moment, flinging down, hall' unawares, half 
consciously, a heap of his sister's wedding preparations. It 
was natiom that the sight of sucih things at such a time 
should 1^ the young man ; the next moment they heard 
him up m his own room, making a great commotion there. 
Susan was a little startled andinght^aed in spite of herself. 
Horace took strange fancies now and then. He was ridi 
noW} and could do as he pleased. Sometimes Susan^ all un< 
aware of the canker there, imagined that his mind was a lit- 
tle affected* She could not imagine what freak possessed 
him now. 

A little while after Horace came down stairs, dressed 
more carefully than she had yet seen him. He told her he 
was going awaV "to town" — which Susan supposed to 
mean to Kenlible — and should walk to the nearest road-side 
public house, where they kepi a gig. He would send for 
ids things, but might not see her for some time again, and 
so he hdd out a hot, trembling hand, and bade her ^ Good- 
by — good-b^I** Susan tried some remonstrances, but he 
hurried ont in the midst of them, and strode away across 
the moor in the bright August sunshine. His sister stood 
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at the window watching him, as she had stood many a day 

before, till his fignre disappeared among the distant saplings 
and dark gorse bushes. It was the last time that Horace 
Soaredale trod the familiar heather of Lanwoth Moor. 

That evening Roger's mother came with him when he 
came on his daily visit to his affianced bride. They knew 
she was alone, and guessed she must bo anxious. Horace 
had been at the Grange, where he saw only Amelia, and 
went away again in half an hour, leaving even that stout- 
hearted lieauty, who was not too sensitive, ftinUng and 
overpowered by the violence of his fiurewell. That was the 
last any of the party saw of Horace for many a year. The 
marriages took place in due time, and all went well with 
the new households ; but the onhajppy heir of the Scarsdales 
went out and was lost in the world, and its great waves con- 
cealed him and his pleasures and wretchedness. He had 
put himself out of the reach of common blessings and sor- 
rows, the dews and sunshine, of God's everyday world. 
He had his fortune, his failure, his dead burden of guilt, to 
begin his life withal ; and so carried out among uien, and 
the bustle and commotion of the world, a second bitter 
chapter of that hereditary curse, which had made a recluse 
and wretched misanthrope of his father, and a dismal pris- 
on'^ and place of bondage of the solitary honse upon the 
moor. 
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